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you the a of ſoils, and the preſent 


— 
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dee lie ogra) een of i 
arable crops, ſufficiently excellent to be held 
out as a pattern, is eſtabliſhed, —would be an 


a to diſcover and bring into practice every thing 
| : which wears the aſpe& of ſuperior utility, it 
1 would be ſtill more improper to paſs over 
5 tze INDIVIDUALS of the ARABLE CROPS, 
0 without notice. x 
Their GENERAL MANAGEMENT has been 
already deſcribed, under the foregoing ge- 
neral heads. What remains to be done with _ 
reſpect to ZACH CROP is, to regiſter ſuch 
' PARTICULARS, as I: judge may be of ſer- 
vice, in the 9 of a _= under 
execution. 2 80 
The particulars which Arike me as being : 
hoticeable, — the Preſent M ae, 
ot. The ring oben vardie; 
Iv; An opinion reſpecting thildevy, 


"vat „ 
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| at preſent i in the Diſtrict, are, 11 

p * TxrTicum Hybernum; WIN TTA 

5 | WHEAT; of Which thete are the . 
VARIETIES : 2 


/ 

* 

' s | * ». 5 

4 - 1 

15 ai 40 Zealand: - 
? 8 i _ 


. Nevertheleſs, in a country 
whefe improvement ſtands on tiptos, eager | 


1. Tus BEOS of Wha, EAR 3 
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. „ Zealand Wheat "chai? bite, w- 
opt awns *.; ears ſomewhat large z grain. 
white and full-bodied ; ſtraw long and reedy, 
This ſort is well adapted to weak and to 
middling ſoiled land. In à rich ſoil, eſpe+ 
cially in a moiſt ſeaſon, jt runs to much ta 
ſtraw. | 
2. — chat white, downy, 
and awnleſs ; ears of the middle ſize ; grain 

white and ſmall; ſtraw ſhort. This kind ig 
beſt adapted to good land; in which it ge- 

nerally yields abundantly, nowekhſtanding 
3 ' Common White Wheat... The two pu | 

ceding ſorts ſcem to have almoſt baniſhed 

the © old white wheat of the Diſtrict the 

Lay white Lammas of other diſtricts. 

? 4. Hertfordſbire Brown, Chaff white,== 
118 grain red, ſtraw of a middle growth t te- 
ſembling the Kentj® white Coſb of Norfolk. 
4 ** Yellow Kent,” Cheſt famemiin reds 
grain white / ears large; ſtraw ſtout. | 
6. Common Red Wheat. This, like che | 
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"2." Tatricvm Aftioum ; 20MM 
EntAr ;—generally known by the name . 
SPRING WHEAT. _ 
In the Whitby quarter of the Moreland, 
this ſpecies of wheat has been cultivated 
many years. It was introduced into the 
Vale, a few years ago; but it does not ſeem 
to gain an eſtabliſhment here. It has, h6w- 
ever, been ſufficiently tried to aſcertain er 
Proper month of ſowing : namely, April. 

II. RAISING VARIETIES. It is pro- 
bable, that time has the fame effect upon the 
varieties of wheat, and other grains, as it has 

bn thoſe of cultivated fruits, e od 
other vegetable productions. 

; me every countty, I find new eatietes's 
7 1 corn gaining footing, and old ones giving 
J place to them. Faſhion may influence a few 
| individuals to introduce a new variety ; but it 
1 8 is not likely that faſhion, alone, ſhould induce 
- _ body of profeſtional benen 4 _ 
. an old one. 
In GARDENING, varieties are TY 
6 and freſh ones are annually making: not 

perhaps ſo much by accident, as by induſtryl 
[i Thus to produce an carly yz 4, the gardener 
Wl marks the plants which open firſt into bloſ- 
W 

” eur 


2 


of theſe plants, and goes over the coming 


carlier kind. In a 
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W - Next year, he ſows the produce. 


crop, in the manner he had done the pre- 
ceding year, marking the earlieſt of this 
ular manner, new 
varieties of APPLES are raiſed, by chooſing 
the broadeſt-leaved: plants, among a bed of 
ſeedlings, riſing promiſcuoully from pippins, , 

 HusBANDMEN\ it is probable, have here - 
tofore been equally induſtrious in producing 


freſh varieties of, cor ns or whencę the end- 


leſs variety of WINTER WHEATS?. If they be 


naturally of one and the ſame ſpecies, as 


Linneus has deemed. them, they muſt here 
been 


produced by climatyre, ſoil, or; in- 
duſtry ; for although nature ſo1 Kc 


with individuals, the induſtry of n man is re- 


quiſite to raiſe, eſtabliſn, a. continue, « 
PERMANENT TARIEE Ke tot ain oy 
Of late, the raiſing of vorictias bas * * 
been little attended to. Trausferring thoſe 
already eſtabliſhed, from one part, of the 
kingdom, or from one part of the world, t 
another, has alone, perhaps, oduced the 
recent changes in the: ſeveral Diſtris,.. The 
only inſtance in which I have had an oppor : 5 
W of es By. varie down tothe 


+ * 2 . * RF. © ; a a EP 
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0 * R A T. 
porn iu wee va. 


* wholy Sbarwsssh de erer on the 
wing in the field of huſbandry, having per- 
ceived; in à piece of whest, a plant of un- 
Common ſtrength and Iuxurianee, diffufing 
ds branches on every fide, and ſetting ite 
cloſely ſurrbunding neighbours at defiance ; 
| deen 4nd at harveſt e 
fately. 
be $eddi6ct wris Kfteen cars, yielding fix 
 Kiridred and four grains, of a ſtrong-bodied 
kver-colored wheat, different in general 
#ppearutice from every other variety I have 
f6en. The chaff ſmooth, awnleſs, and the 
po rings Nn. "The Araiy Nom and 


Frog tier gk — —— — 


| ſquare yards of ground; not in à garden, or 
du | ſeparate piece of ground, but upon a2 
elover ſtubtile 3 the remaitider of which was, 
kt the fame time, fown with other wheat, 
in the common way: by which means extra- 
1 and chen 7 ee 


The — of theſe rr yards was two 
pode and « half, weighing twenty pounds 
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ſides ſome pounds of ſeconds. One . graiy 
produced tier . 1 * 


the ſoil good, it was moſt of it ladged. \ The 
to it; and, on examination, I think the grain 
of this is better, ane nee, 

WE heleſs, the variety under .notice may 
mak with the firſt of the preſent day.) For 
an \inferior ſoil, it 2 ee . 
highly eligible. 


[es obſerble, that the mur, ofthis 
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ſeribing the circumſtances fit riſe, had 2 
| theſe cirar s pointed out, at the ſame 
time, the data, as well as an eafp t 
| ſperdy method, . 
improving thoſe that are already knuoẽwn. 
What deters Farmers from mm 
af this nature, is principally the miſchievouſ- 
en from which, at harveſt, it 15 
Nee oſſible to preſerve a ſmall patch of 
eee or other groun 
Ane a habitation. But, hy carryin 
on the improvement, in a field corn, of the 
ſame nature, that inconveniency is got rid of. 
be; apprehenfive of danger, from the floral 
farina of the ſurrounding crop. But, from 
Nhat obſervation I. have made, I am of 
opinion his fears will prove groundleſs. No 
evil effect of this nature occurred, in the in- 
ſtance above recited, although the cultivation 


has been carried on among white wheat. But 
this need not be brought as an evidence: it 


. $.. 3 
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be ſame r icable 
m mne 1 o 1 hic 


| — the peringsin hae. 
rovement of cattle, to ere with other breeds; 
but modetn breeders, who have brought the 
art ta a high degree of perfection, purſue a 
different method: they pick out the faireſt, 
of the particular breed or variety they want 
to 1 and proſecute dhe improve 
In — field of corn, che ſu Ty 
fol ee * — oy * 
beauty and goodneſs of individuals, is obſerv- - 
able. as in a herd of cattle; and it is the 
2 of the Corn farmer farmer ta ayail himſelſ of 
ſo ſuitable an opportunity of improvement, 
by ſeletting ſuch ipdividual plants as. excel in 
vigor and productivengſo, under a moral cer- 
tainty that ſuch individuals are aur 
pe to e ſoil and ſituatign. 


11, PRE- 
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II. PREPARING SEED WHEA T. In 
che Rural Economy of Nonroxx, J have 
mentioned an improvement in the ùuſe of ſalt 
and lime, as preventives againſt imut. Here, 


a ſingular remody is made uſe of, ſor that 


purpaſe; fingular I mean as to this Diſtrict, 
in ere . bee. found. oth 
date. e 91 
12 "Formerly, tits; wa apo od 
preparation, here, as they fill are in almoſt 
every 'Diſtri& of the Iſland. © How long 
arſenic has been in uſe, or how the uſe of it 
— — 
evidence —— — 
_ obſer tion hd WO more 2 
you! , but he _m—— with confidence, that 
ant, he has nt experienced ſenfble in 
jury from ſmut. - The ſame or a ſimilar 
ſtrength of evidence might be obtained, pro- | 
bably, from an hundred nen, in this 
neighbourhood. e | 


"os 
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me reer, I believe, is not doubted, 
2 sb 28 who Wa rags; ; but 


-” fide Go the carclofineſfsof ſervants, or. 


from their own abſentneſs, or under an idea 
that an arſenical preparation is hurtful to the 
s 2 — —_ * 
4 in truth is, at preſent, « master i df. 
: pute. The — mc) 1 


e 
voants, or his live ſtock; not even to his poul - 
try. Nor have I heard of a ſingle accident 
mühe e cnt 
of the Diſtrict. | 

1 20 commediiighinidt DHbbS 
tice; ſuffice it for me to regiſter ſuch facts 
as have occurred to me reſpecting it, and to 
give the proceſs; leaving the realer to form 
pond eee eee, eee 
| aur: boli 


ue Exwemeby ine, boiling — 

diluting the decoction, n ny 

ſeed effeQually in the liquor, 

In ſtrictneſs, che urlenie (ould be mY 

; pred ä fine to be taken up and 
„ 


12 20 10: T ik Fr £ 
waſhed ver with water, reducing the ſetli- 
ment, until it be fine — to ne 
over in the ſame manner. | 

The uſual method of propering: thediene g 
is to boil one ee. white arſenic, finely 
two hours, and tq add to. the decoction as 
. Pa pod 07: IE | 
the quantity of liquor to two gallons. 

In this liquor, the ſeed is, or ought to — 
immer ged, ſtirring it about, in ſuch; manner, 
28 to omar, ph the c end of 
tach grain, 

This done. 3 eee eee * 
ſeed is conſidered as fit for the ſeed baſket, 
without being candied with m. or N 
other preparation. 

aA i however, any Janges dls to 1 ſeedl, 
man, f ſowing ſeed thus prepared, (which 
I belipys is merely ideal) jt probably ariſes 
from the ſuperfſuous moiſture of the ſeed, 
in this ſtate, entering the pores of his hand, 
Candying the ſeed, with lime, would not 
only abſorb the redundant liquor, but would 
render the ſeed more pleaſant to the hand in 

_ ſowing, and more diſtinguiſhable by the eye, 
| when caſt upon the ground, 


A buſhel 
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A buſhel of wheat has been obſerved to 
take up about a gallon of liquor. The price 
of arſenic is about ſixpence a pound; which, 
on this calculation, will cure four quarters of 
ſeed. If no more than three quarters be 
prepared with it, the coſt will be only a far- 
thing a buſhel; but to this muſt be added 
the labor of pounding and boiling. Never- 
theleſs, it is by much the cheapeſt prepara- 
tion we are at preſent acquainted with. 
IV. THE MILDEW OF WHEAT: It 
is a received idea, in this Diſtrict, that 
MESLIN, — provincially, masſhelſon, (a 
mixture of wheat and rye, formerly a very 
common crop in this neighbourhood, and ſtill 
remains to be ſo in the Morelands) is nevet 
affected by the blight, or ** milde w: and 
that the nature of rye is ſuch, that a very 
ſmall quantity of it, ſown among wheat, 1 
vents this frequently deſtructive effect. 
This, Fell founded, is à moſt intereſting 
fact; not only in Hussanpav, but in the 
VEoeTABLE' Economy. 1 regiſter it, 


merely, as a popular e e ee 
eee men. "I ] 


* 2 N To 
N 25 


RYE. 


upon che margin of the Vale; and, in the 


x 
Morelands, ſcarcely any other crops, than 


wheat ; and the bread which is made from a 


THE ON LY SPECIES of rye, culti⸗ 
vated in theſe kingdoms, is the SECALEcereale 
of Linneus ; of which two varieties are cul- 


tivated in this Diſtrict. 


1. BLAck Ryx; * Cas fort. 5 
2. Write Ry, or DanTzic Rysz; in- 


troduced into this country, about half a cen- 


tury ago, and is now the almoſt only kind 

which is cultivated, _ 
| Before the uſe of Liz was prevalent, 
much rye was grown on the lighter Jands, 


rye and oats, were attempted. Now, rye is 


| principally confined to the Moreland dales; 


and, even there, the alteration of ſoils by lime | 
bas been fuch, that wheat is become the | 


more prevalent crop. 


Nevertheleſs, on light 15 Moreland 
ſoils, rye is generally more profitable than 


mixture 
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mixture of. the, two grail is here eſteemed 


more Wer" Hon to perſons i in general, than 


that which i is made 2 wheat alone. | 
2 2 ; In Y . x 
7 17. 
— | ; * * oY 
BARLEY. 


THERE ARE F OUR SPECIES of ws 
| tey, cultivated, more or leſs, in this Diſtrict. 


 long-eared harley. - 


E 


'Battledoor 3 222 
ſprat barley. 


Big. bor deu eee hows 
boy, or ſpring barley. 2 


| bordeum ane hare 


or winter barley. 


The firſt and the third are the forts which. 


ark, now, principally cultivated : the firſt, 
in the Vale; the third, in the Morelands; 


or, in the Vale, when the ſeaſon of ſowing 


is driven very late. Formerly, © BATTLe- 
DOOR BARLEY! was a common Crop; but at 
_ preſent it is almoſt out of cultivation. The 


WINTER BARLEY is new to the Diſtrict; 


and 


* 


Common barley, — bordeum diftichon, — 


0 
N 
4 
| 
| 
1 
| 
2 


fact of the conſumption of the neighbo 


1 4 „ 


underſtood, —that 1 . e be fo 


1 Ex 
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In the open „ fold ſtate, batley was grown 
in the © wheat field,” alternately with wheat. 

Onecircumſtance, reſpecting the ancient 
BUSBANDRY of this ctop, deſerves to be re- 
giſtered; as it ſerves to ſhew the alteration 
which time has the power of making, even in 
on buſineſs of huſbandmen. 

Leſs than a century ago, I believe, bittey 5 
was not ſaleable, until it was AL TRD / Pubs 
lie malt- houſes, and the buſineſs of a malt- 


ſter, were equally unknown: every farmer 


wmalted his own barley, or ſold it to a neigh - 


bor who had a MALT KILN "att out- office 


neceſſary, in thoſe days, to 3 
R | 
The fuel, uſed on this Gren was ay 
brakes, cut off the neighbouring commons : 
a certain'day of cutting being fixt, to prevent 


any man un e more Sor won . 


ſhare. 
When a it was Gleable 3 1 PR . 


hood ſound à market at Whitby, Scarbo- 
rough, and mah woe had _ Dine 
* 8 1 | | © Now, | 


* 
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e e public mall houſe; are unknown 
 the'entirs buſineſs of malting being in hy 
bands of profeſienal MartoTERs ; who buy - 
the barley of the farmer, and ſell him this 
malt which he may want for his on private 
1 as in man er Re © MU On 
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LINN EUS includes Wis whole wide ny 
cultivated oats in the ſpecies AENA. Bae 
The VARIETIES formerly cultivated; in 
this Diſtrict, were the 810w oat” — 
the :* HASTY OAT;” both of then: con- 
ſidered as of Scotch extraction 
At preſent the ſorts nern in oi are, 
1. „ PoLAnD oAT:” a ſhort, plump 
5 but the thickneſs ef hs ſkin ſeems to 
have brought it into diſrepute among atten- 
tive farmers. Moſtly ſingle; no e ſtraw 
* 2 an £17 en 7% 441777 
” FainzLAND OATS.” Theſe var - 
to HY at preſent, the favorite of the country; 
Vor. II = © and 
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8. 0 A:T 3. 
and with good reaſon; 1 


times .awned z the awn placed high. 


3. SIBERIAN OATS," - mote 8 
known by the name of 'TARTARIAN OATS 
This is evidently a diſtin sr CIES, unnotic- 
ed by Linneus. Each flower frequently con- 
tains three perfect florets ; never leſs than 


two, and a pedeſtalled rudiment. Sometimes 
three perfect grains and a rudiment. The pani- 
cle, too, varies eſſentially from all the varie- 
ties of AvxxA /atrva, Avx NA arundinacea 
would be a proper term for it. The grains 
of this ſpecies are thin and ſinall; the largeſt 


awned ; the ſmall ones awnleſs; che r | 


tall and reedy, 


But it does not ſeem to be in ſufficient eſtima- 


tion, to ſecure an eſtabliſhed footing in the 
Diſtrict, The grain is light, and the grau 


too much like reed, to be aſſected by cattle. 


a ee e e 5 
eee of fed. 


ſtraw, and are thinner-ſkinned, than the 
Poland oat. Moſtly double; Ide | 


[Bhs $a00-<a7 map beiiis whe, hook): 
fairly in the hands of huſbandmen ; a circum- 
Nance which I have not obſerved, elſewhere. 


- The particulars which are noticeable in the 
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SOIL. The rich lands, in the 
diiviſton of the Vale, are peculiarly affected 
| by oats. There have been inſtances of ſowing 

them, fix or ſeven years ſucceflively, on the 
- ame land. This, however, has been where 
the land has previouſly lain long in graſs. 
The ſoil, principally, a rich ſandy loam; a 
ſoil fingularly productive of oars; but not 

of wheat : which, in theſe foils, generally 
runs too much to ſtraw. Fo 
QUANTITY OF SEED. Five of fix 
buſhels, and even a quarter of oats, an acre, are 
here ſometimes ſown! On ſome ſdils, it is 
found, that the more ſeed, the greater in pro- 
portion is the produce. A prudent man, how . 
ever, ought, in my opinion, to aſcertain, by 
comparative experiments, the extent of his ſoil, 
before he ſow, on a large ſcale, mate that 

fix buſhels of oats, an acre. 

PRODUCE. Tehquartersof oats, anncre; 
have been grown, on a piece of many actes. 
Seven or eight quarters, an acre, through- 
out a large farm, has not unftequently been 
produced. One Vale farmer, laſtyear, ſold 


and ſent to market a thouſand quarters of | 
Cats. | 


C2 | THRASH+ | 
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THRASHING. A novel * has of 


late years taken place, with reſpect to the 


chraſhing of oats: . not in barns, or under 
Fan. As: heretofore, and as the . » 


8 


n 


Hand, „ but, in * field, or "ths Rackyard, 
IN, THE.OPEN AIR! 

This new method of eee onts, took 
its riſe, probably, from the ordinary one of 


thraſhing. rape, in this diſtri (a proceſs 
which will be explained, in its place); the 
boats, at the outſet, being all thraſhed on chths. 
But, now, it is common, I find, to thraſh 


them. on a piece of plain ſuard, or other level 
ground, wit bout acloth ! it having been found, 


from experience, that if pigs and poultry be 
| employed, to pick up the few which the 


broom leaves, the waſte is inconſiderable. 
What may ſeem equally ſtrange, this bu- 
knee is frequently done, at harveſt; the 


coats being carried immediately from the field, 
in which they grew, to market! 


This, however, is leſs extraordinary when 
we ate acquainted with the market, which i is 
always. open, for new oats, in this country. 


The manufacturin g parts of Weſt Yorkſhire 


uſe principally oaten bread; and new oats 


e 


are coveted for oatmeal. This accounts for 
their 


voss ; 15 


15 with that which they ar, in © 

5 ted de nge — uades bee“ 
& The conveniency of thraſhing them, in the 
„ Al, being by this means diſcovered; the 
2 practice was _ OS 470 = » Gl 
K to the fuctyard. Lech A018 
of In one en os I more W 8 


{s Waun the operation was thus con 
e ducted. A cloth was ſpread upon the ground * 
firſt made ſmooth) by the ſide of the ſtack 

of oats: (in a ſtackyard). A boy threw the 
ſheaves, off the ſtack, upon the cloth. One 
man opened and ſpread the ſheaves, turned 
them when requiſite, and thre w off the ſtraw 
when ſufficiently thraſhed. Four men yu 


| ko continually thraſhing, 
u- In another, the oats were carried Os the 
he feld to a graſs incloſure, and ſtacked in a 
d, place convenient for the expenditure of the 


ſtraw. In this caſe, the floor was a circle of 
en cloſe- paſtured greenſward ; about ten yards 
is diameter; the opened ſheaves being ſpread, 
ry. in a ring, with their heads toward the center, 
ire eight or ten thraſhers trod this ring, with a 
ats flow pace. One fade ſufficiently thraſhed; 
for hes wei: was turned uppermoſt, and the 
cir 0 JF 


„ 04A 1 6. 


| n Wo- 
men were employed at the floor, while two 
men ſtacked the ſiraw, 6s it was thrown off; 


and while others were emple 
poſits fide of the ring. in nr 
with a maching fan. 
In a third, the cats 3 
ately « out of the harveſt field to the thraſhing- 


Nee 


floor, without 4 previous ſtacking. - lo; this 


caſe, alſo, the floor was a ring of greenſward ; 
besten birm and ſmooth, with flails, before 
apy. corn was laid upon it. The, waſte 
is little, r yith tha e of « 
cloth. 

The firaw way, in in every, caſe, Racked 
looſe ; ta he cut out, as hay: the common 


practice, 1 underſtand, when enn ara theſh- 


ed abroad. 

When the raw is thus Freed from the 
corn, at harveſt, and is ſtacked in good order, 
it takes a heat in ſtack, and is ſaid to make 
excellent fodder. Cattle will ſometimes get 
forward i in fleſh, upon ſuch ſtraw, alone. 

But this happens, i in the rich-land quarter, 


| mentioned above. And, query, has not a 


rib foil a ſimilar effect upon the rau, as it 
las upon the hay, which is grown upon it? 


The e 
will 
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will fatten large bullocks, which that of 
Norfolk would barely ſupport. 
The ADVANTAGES held out, in favor of 


this method of thraſhing oats, are thoſe of 


diſpatch, and the ſaving of barn room; or the 
ſaving of carriage. A perſon who had a 


miles from his place of pune without a 


The chance of bad weather ſeems to be the 
only oBJECT10ON to this practice. But there 
corn with; and it is found by experience, 


that a little rain upon the fraw does not 


make it „ eee, pee red 


perceptibiy. 


In so CASES, the price i, beyon 


diſpute, highly eligible in this counitry ; and 
hs 1 have not a doubt, be profitably 


F 
ä ge 5 


8 PULSE. 
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large quantity of oats upon an off-farm, ſome 
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NOTHIN 6 particularly NP bas 
pethrred to me, in this Diſtrict, n 

any of the ſpecies of cultivated pulſe ; « ccepts 
ing that it is a pretty common practice to 
ſow beans and peas (grey peas); together, 
under the name of © BLENDINGS.” Some- 
times Fir chES“ (probably a' gigantic va- 


riety of the ER vUN Jens): are ſown among 


beans. Theſe mixtures are found to increaſe 
the crop; and the component RAE are 
readily ſeparable, with the ſieve. 

. Formerly * LENTILS,” the true ERVUNM 
Jens, were a common crop in this neighbour- 


hood; but they: are a into diſuſe. * 
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| was a ſtranggr, in t this Diſtrict. Even vet. 


it is far from being an eſtabliſhed crop. 


Nevertheleſs, there are ſome men whom 


the ſpirit of improvement has ſtimulated to 
the turnep culture; and who may rank 


among the beſt ee farmers, in the king- : 


dom; thoſe of Norfolk excepted. 


It muſt not, however, be expected that, 
after the ample detail I have given of the 


NoRFOLK PRACTICE, much ew matter 


can be collected, from the practice of this 


Diſtrict. I have met with only one particu 


lar which merits notice ; and which, though | 


a ſimple and eligible piece of management, 


I do not recollect to have met with in 


Norfolk. 


Is the inſtance of practice under notice, 
the ft of the turneps are drawn and 


carried 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| 


r _ 
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carried of, for fatting cattle ; and the fnall 
ones eaten upon the ground, with ſheep ; eſpeci- 
ally with eyes and lambs, in the ſpring. 
This practice eaſes very much the labor 
of drawing, tailing, &c.— and gives the ſmall 
turneps room to grow, in the early part of 
winter; and to ſhqot freely in the ſpring. 
- "If the Mall ones be eaten off in winter, 
the ſoil is rendered free for the plow, as if 
the whole had been drawn and carried off. 
And in this particular only, reſts the ſuperi- 
ority of the Yorkthire practice: one inſtance 
of practice in Norfolk having been noticed, 
in which the large ones were drawn, and the 
fmall ones ſuffered to ſtand untiſ ſpring. See 
Nonxpor x, Sect, Tann TE — 
ING, 
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. FIS 18 is the only bild in which Fad 
met with rape (Br Ass nen 
cultivated for ita sd. ? 
It has long been the pradtice of the Vale; 

where large quantities have been annually 
cultivated; and where the cultivation of it i is, 


I believe, Faval at leaſt to that of any aher 


Diſtrict. 


'-It therefore merits a full and minute de- 


ſcription, in this place. 


The requiſite divifions of OY PN 


22 Succeſſion. 


Il. Soil and Management. 


Ht. Manure and Management. 
IV. Semination. 


1 Management while growin ng: 
YL. Hei mania, | 
VII. Market. | | 

1 SUCCESSION.” Rape is 8 
emen WARD. - CL 
es 
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Arsen 


Vale, it is ſometimes ſown on FALLOW, like 
turneps ; and, fometimes, it is ventured upon 
thesTUBBLE of an arable crop; but, unleſs the 


| fall be clean and rich, ſeldom with ſucceſs. 
On MAIDEN SWARD, as that of commons, or 


old grazing grpungls., it generally turns out a 
very profitable crop. 5 8 
IM. SOIL, &c. Various as are the 30118 


af this Diſtrict, it is wn on BVERY 8SPE- 


eixs; and, generally, with a ſucceſs propor- 
tioned to its richnzſt; the ſpecific quality of 


the ſoil being confidered as immaterial; pro- 


vided it has lain. lang in Ww ARD and pro- 
vided: the ſward be reduced, and the an 


ameliorated, by. © gaRiNG AND eee 


See the Article SODBURNING. 1 
AL. MAN URE; Sc. The allies: of 
the ſward, with generally a ſprinkling of 
LIME; are the univerſal and only manure, for 
rape on ſward. The aſhes, I believe, are 
principally. depended upon for. the rape; the 
lime being rather n 8 ee ü 
crops. 

IV. SEMINATION.. "The INE OF 
$0WING, July: early enough ta get a ſtrong 
leaf, and late enough to prevent its running 


up to em, the feſt autumn. ” QUANTITY | 


ar e ONE, gallon an acte'3/ ſown gene- 
ole} 5 _ 


* „ 4 * 4 
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ineo hn bse dieter 
aro ity the ſhed: beg wruldedlin, 
5 Sometimes, ane of the did are lightly 
ſcarified, with a pair of tined /harrows, before 
the ſeed; be ſown; and ſometimes they are 


neither harrowed before. nor e after the 


ſowing | - 

1 MANAGEMENT WHILE GROW 
ING. I have heard of one or more inſtances 
of rape being hon D, with five or {ix inch hoes. 


but that is not the practice of the country. 


Neither hoing, nor weeding, of any kind, I 
believe, is Wer beſtowed - on the pe 
e » | 
One practice, e in \ this 8 of is 
management of rape, deſerves notice. The 
practice here meant is that of TRANS 
LAM TIx G:“ namely, filling the vacant 
patches (with which rape too frequently 


abounds) with plants drawn from the parts 


that are overſtocked. 
This work is 3 TR ys women, 
| who put in the plants with dibbles.. 


Plants thus removed ſeldom. fail to take 


root; but they ripen ſomewhat later than the 
unmoved plants. Nevertheleſs the een 
| [a „ fg 


'The 
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twenty inches, by twelve ; and this, in good 


5 At n 


The time of trunſplaſiting n October. 
If the whole, or a principal hover oY 


or a large patch;3-hippen o miſs,—the _ 


rrow is ſometimes uſed in tranſplanting. 
In this caſe, the plants are laid; or placed 
in a leaning poſture, by women, in every 


ſecond furrow, about a foot apart in the fur 


rows. The roots are of courſe covered with 
the next plit ; and a ſecond plit being added: 


another row of plants Are laid againſt it. 


The diſtance, therefore, is about eighteen r 


land, is found to be ſufficiently near. 

The expence of tranſplanting rape; in this 
manner, has been found, on accurate obſer- 
vation, to be about four ſhillings, an acre : 


namely eight women, at n a ws 
each. 


This penn leads to an operation 
which would, in-my opinion; be a valuable 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE CULTURE 

OF RAPE SEED. © 

The great objection to this crop, and that 
which deters many judicious men from cul. 
tivating it, is the length of time it wang yagd 
the ſoil. Being ſown in July or Auguſt, the 
whole tribe of biennial weeds have time to 
eſtabliſh themſelves, before winter; and not 


| YORKSHIRE. * 
being reaped, until July or Auguſt follow- 
ing, they have time to mature and _ 
ſeed. 4% 23s 
> "The gras, and e of 
every kind, likewiſe gain, in that time, a 
degree of poſſeſſion, which. is difficult to be 
ſet aſide. The ſoil, too, gets out of tilth, 
by lying fo long a time without plowing. 
Ons PLOWING, IN AUTUMN, would re- 
move, or greatly alleviate, thoſe evils. The 
| biennials would thereby be extirpated ; the 
graſſes and ſtrong-rooted weeds be checked; 
and the ſoil be preſerved in tillage. 5 
The operation which ſtrikes me, as being 
ſingularly eligible to be adopted, is that of 
| TRANSPLANTING THE WHOLE CROP. 
The method 1 ſhould propoſe is this: draw, 
from the firft land, a ſufficiency of plants to 
plant the (% land with. and bury-thein roots 
in a vacant ground, until wanted. 

. Plow the firſt land (thus burying the weeds 
and the refuſe rape) and, at the fame time, 
ſtock it, in the manner above de with | 
plants, drawn from the ſecond land. ; 
The firſt land finiſhed, ſupply the Pas 
with plants from the third, and ſo on, till the 
whole be finiſhed ; planting. the laſt hand: 
with the plants in reſerve. - 


Beſides 
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Beſides the ADbVYANM TAGES already ſet 


forth, the entire pixce would, by this means, 


be furniſhed with prime plants; equal in 
ſtrength; and regular in diſtance. Hence, 
the foil would not only be evenly. vecupied,” 


but the crop would ripen equallyj. The large 
and uniform diſtance of the plants, too; 


would give free admiſſion to the h even 
a narrow Honſe toe miann be i n 


' Thus, the fouleft ena which oma dowel 


to deal with; might, for a ſmall expence, be ren- 
dered a FALLOW CROP of the firſt eſtimution. 


If ſodburnt land were managed in this 
mannet; the firſt or ſeed plowing ought to 
be very ſhallow; aeroſs the ridges (if any); 
and the ſecond; or tranſplanting plowing, 
lengway- of the lands, acroſs the firſt plow- 
ing; gathering up the * dry 18 


winter. 


A manured Sale a geh wheat ſtubble, 
or other land ſufficiently clean, and in ſuf-- ' 
ficient heart for rape, might be planted with : 


it in a fimilar manner; raiſing plants for this 


purpoſe in a detached ſeed bed. 

VI. HARVESTING. Rape i is 8 : 
RIPE in July; ſooner or later, according to 
the ſexſon. It is conſidered as fit for cutting 

when 


] 
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women 3 * mo che ordinary. x Management 


— 


men, My in end 1 rþip © rape % 
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* branches will allow. 7 ""h 7 az 

. theſe * reaps,” ' — ſhoves. ot open 
| ſheaves,—it lies until the ſap be pretty well 
DRIED out of the greeneſt, aud the ripeſt is 
ready to open its pods. If it lie too long, 


much of the prime ſeed will be loſt in the 


field ; if it be thraſhed too green, much will 


be left in the pods, and that which thraſhed 


out will be difficult to cure. 

The METHOD. or THRASHING (Which 
has been practiſed in the Vale, perhaps, ever 
ſince rape has been cultivated in it) will re- 


quire more deſcription. than I can well per- 
ſuade myſelf to beſtow upon it. But a PUB= 


LIC © RAPE-THRASHING,” conducted as it 


is in this country, is one of the moſt ſtriking 


ſcenes. Warn of Rural 
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XM the quantity to be t 

as twenty or thirty acres, the whole coun: 
try, for many miles round, are collected. 
The days of thraſhing are conſidered as puh. 
lic days; the lord of the harveſt keeping open 
Feld, for all who chooſe” to enter; ample 
proviſion of meat and drink being made, for 


this purpoſe. A wake or a fair is not a 


ſcene of greater jollity. 

It is not common, har; for unbidden 
gueſts to go to theſe rural meetings, without 
aſſiſting, or at leaſt offering their ſervices'to 
aſſiſt, in forwarding the buſineſs of the day. 
But to make ſure of hands, for the more la- 
borious departments, men and women are 
previouſly retained, ' with wages over and 
above the ſpoils of the feaſt, 

Alſo previous wi the day of thraſhing, 'a 


rape cloth,” — © carrying-cloths,” — and 


5 other neceffaries, are to be provided. | The 
Cloths are in the hands of a few men, who 


let them out, at ſo much a day, or ſo much 


an acre. A rape cloth, of the largeſt ſize, 


meaſures twenty yards ſquare : | weighing | 


eee Heſſen is tlie 
Lin . = { \ 


Y.ORKS IAE. 
| \oGowhich. it is made. T 


Alſos before the thraſhing, the rape and 
the Wb aeg unde cleared away from the 
place (or places, if the piece be large) where, . 
2 the thraſhing floor is to be made; the clods: 
being taken off, and the hollows filled up, 
where the cloth is intended to be laid. 
The buſineſs of the day is thus conduted:. 


, neee 


3 nc "Sa held "als while Sling... 
Tha clothes are made of canvas, about: fi. 


4 
t 
0 
— openings being leſt, in the middle, between 
5 the poles and the canvas, for two men to run 
xd 


their arms through, one on either fide 3 the 
poles reſting, by their middles, on the men's 
ſhoulders ; the cloth filled with rape hanging 
between them. In thaſe: cloths. the Whale 

The 1 are divided into layeri-0n, 
turners, takers-off, rake-men,. ron n 
&c. &c. r 6 4G py 9 8 

eee eee eee 
mne cloch, nem 
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contain. 
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kirdof ſuch a cloth ige day. 74 Ks SRP ta 8 
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and in two diviſtons ; the individuals of each 


lien following one another, as cloſely as 


eee e 1 | 


them. 
he gilt Guben are W * the 
layers-on, and followed by the eurners ; and 
cle upon the rear of the ſecont diviſion fol- 
fois Make and throw- off the firaw ; which 
is pied mare W eee 
ogg 
Fina, the 3 run of the. Jour, 
ann of n n before 
within W ur upon eee. of che 
deth ;- where groups of fillers, riddlers, 
&. &. are employed in feparating the feed, 
firaws, which beat off in thraſhing; while 
others are equally buſy in putting the un- 
winnowed ſeed into bags, en * to 
che pie or the waggon. 
Toward the cloſe of the 5 ie the 
. 2 * riſen in mountain piles of almoſt 


; 


ploymeat appears on its a urge ſcale; when 


every 


FY FOES BRRSER 


Aver brigheneſs; when the field of em- 


TC ROMS 


iz 


EE 


10 in full work; and when 


every individual is animated, and not yet 
fatiated, with the eurerfainmentr of he dag 
the rape thraſhing affards the .contemplative 


rung a pleaſing ſight ; and would affen . 


Pe a pictureſque ſubje&. 


The two diviſions of chiuſhers, a in 
cloſe. phalanx, with flajls nimbly brandiſh- 


ing. ſometimes jn open view, ſometimes par- 


tially hid among the piles of ſtraw; the 
clothmen buſy and attentive to their various 
employments; the team drawing aff the 


loaded ſeed ; the carriers, from every hand, l 


preſſing to the thraſhing floor, with their 
ſeemingly'cumbrous loads ; and the diftant 
groups of fillers, ſcattered on every ſide of 
matter intereſting to the painter; eſpecially 
in a country here a faighle 1 i fol- 
dom ranting. 

It were almoſt E dit e i 
0 pictureſque and ſo truly ruſtic, fhould 


fink into oblivion, as in all probability it will, 5 
in a ſhort courſe: of yours.” 'A- mary Grugal 


management. is growing into-eftecm 3. ar 


is highly probable that, in 4 few years, publec | 
rape thraſhing will be n a 


few years more, be forgotten. = 1000 
Y I? "The 
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: * RAPE” SEED 


The ſeed is cored (that is, takes che eat 
mhietvie incident to all recent vegetables) i: in 3 


the chaff or pods—provincially, * pulls” — | 
either on a barn floor, a granary, &c. or in a 
e pixs' built in the field, for is pare, S 
with plaited ftraw.* | | | 


Ne form is that of a em beſhel4"'the 
diameter, ſeven: or eight feet; the height | 
three or four feet. This large ſtraw baſket- 
like receptacle is filled with rough feed, to 
the brim; topped up, in a conical form, with 
ſtraw, and the whole ſecured with a coat of 


This is more generally done, when the 8 
© KR markets happen to be low, at the time of * 
| "thraſhing ; as, in theſe pies, the ſeed may be t 
| -keptahy length of time; provided a ſufficient 
1 Proportion of pulls be retained among it; 1 f 
| Audi provided the ſize of theſe receptacles, and i * 
' | conſequently the quantity of we —_ P 
j deren reren ge e Net 5 a 
| When the ſeed has done Gand = 
; ne een, it is ſold, carried to the barn, i © 
N — ſent to market. * 
j The - 1NCoNveNIENCIEs of public rape a 
; | Ka now require to be mentioned. The Z 
1 -buſtle:and hurry, fo diflimilar to the placid * 
L routine of huſbandry, which are unavoidable 1 
. r —Þ T on 
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en cheſe oecaſons, are diſagrecable to moſt 
men; the expence, too, is ſometimes un- 
le; the hazatd by weather con- 
hderable 3 and the waſte which-is generally 
made by the over-aſſiduouſneſs of unikilful 
volunteers, are all nd them hte to the 
practice. 
Beſides, jv. EE the pull are, in "kts 
cale, little leſs than waſted, - being uſually 
burnt in the fel for their aſhes, which are ” 
| yery few; in quantity, and the ot: pros Fs, Ml 
R ariſing from them ingonſiderable. 
The ſeaſon too is inconvenient ; dither 
in hay time or harveſt, every other employ- 
ment, however ee dene to 82 wii 
thraſhing, Sen TOE 
It were no wander that. inconvenienciee, 
ſuch as theſe, ſhould induce ſenſible men-to 
1 deviſe a more eligible management: of this 
d profitable crop. Vet ſuch is the infatuation 
of an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that there has not, 
I believe, been an inſtance of more than one 
1 deviation, originating in the Vale, during the 
centuries of time which rape 58 aye: © hoon 
cultivated within it. 
In this inſtance, the rape was HARVESTED 
AS WII AT: —reaped, bound, ſhucked, car- 
ried into {the kara. cyred in the firaw, and 
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mitted by birds was much leflened;: 
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Ba 66; while yet in a flexible ſtate, f6= 
cured it from the waſte, by edding, ho 
is more or leſs incurred, by handling looſe = 


OY to open on the lighteſt touch. 15817 
By ſetting it up in ſt6oks; the waſte com- 


that by wogd pigeons, which, ſettling upon 
the traps, beat out tenfbld What they eat; | 
whereas, in ſhucks, that which is beaten out 


runs don into the ſheaves and is ſaved, | 


celee the load, and to catch. te ae 
ſeed: SHIRE 5.3 
* Sper wegs, 2 n Pal Lok of 


the dw was covered with sor nay, which 


ſtops the running of the ſeed; and off which 
it may be eaſily gathered, of thrown upon 
the thraſhing" he whereas ſtraw; being 
more open, admits the ſeed to run 'down. 
among b. and is Oe cauſe of PIER. 


waſtes - eff "MINE 54 #41453 7 1 


. 1 this nen is 
. much — 7 it i in a public 
hi . acts; ; 


e the = a 


8 | harveſted be Wi 3 as ſour or five acres, 2 


eat a buſtle, and 


Dede ac. 


quantity, an 
By eee ene, * 
five acres of rape, harveſted in the uſual man- 


ner, ſome: years ago, the expence appears to 


be 238, an acre. The ſame quantity would 
now, under the preſent price of living, and 
the preſent ſtyle of treating upon theſe, oc- 
. C0 cy (ellos 


ee 
Ne Wee equally accurate and parti 


quarters, harveſted as wheat, a very few years 


ſince, coſt only 368. 69. an acre, tho 3 


out in harveſt 
—thegs women, at 8d. eh 2 Q 


eee ben. : 18d. 1 6 
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| . the "aving 7 50 expence | is far Fo 
Mun the greateſt ſaving by this practice. 
The vaLus Of THE STRAW, to cattle in 


winter, 


| cular, it appears, that four acres and three 
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ſtraw broken off in thraſhing) is as acceptable 


the farm- yard; and is uſeful for bottom 
— ſtacks, &c, &c. wa 22 % OS: 
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winter, is found to be very confideruble. 
Tho fover (chat is, the pulls and points of the 


eaten with avidity, “nearly equal to oat 
* ſtraw, better than wheat ſtraw,” If it be 


well got, the'/maller butts will be eaten up 
clean. The cal makes excellent litter, for 


If we confider the nature of n Joo 
c it is allied to the turnep, and how 
grateful to cattle while in a green ſtate, it is 
no wonder that the pods, and ſiner parts of 


the ſtems ſhould be acceptable to them, in a 


ſtate of dryneſs. Setting fire to the whole in 
the field id a barbarous . mn wo 


to be exploded. 


Objectionable, however, as BR common 


mode of harveſting rape, in this country, un- 
doubtedly is, it has, during time immemo- 
rial, been implicitly adhered to (the inſtance 


laſt- mentioned only excepted) until this year 
(1787), when an IMPROVEMENT has taken 
lace, which bids fair to effect a revolutjon, 


in. this department of . hulbandey of the 
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Wy this improved. method, the rape is all ; 
BOND JN: $SSEAFLETS, about half theifize 


of wheat ſheaves, with green underling plants 
of rape, or with long graſs or other weeds, 
with which the fuhble-0f a W 


5 n, cen 


+ Theſe heaßets are laid! lightly upon the 
tops of the Nabble to dry, not ſet up in 
ſtooks, as in the inſtance above noticed. 


When they are half - dry, they are, or dught 


to bo, turned; and when fully dry, are 
"STACKED I THE ien 
I rhe ſheaves are carried to the ſtacle in 


ſledges; each ledge being furniſhed-with a 


cloth or large bag, ſupported by a tall frame, 
riſing about ſour feet above the body of the 


ledge, which is light and drawn by dne 


borſe. Theſe ledges are loaded, that is to 


ſay, the bags are filled, by women, and are 


takef to the ſtacks, by boys riding upon the 
horſes. A large cloth is ſpread by the ſide 
liche finck;"for emptying the üges öpog 
which is done by overturning them; ſo that 


no time is loſt, either by the ſledges, or the 


ſtackers. A large field of rape is ſbof pe 
J together, i In this way. Alan en 


When it is thus fecured in ſtack, and "M 


_ taken its Heat in the firaw, it it remains at the 


: option : 
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option of — Secdbieinbibibihie, 


and in what manner be pleaſes ;\that is, as 


markets, leiſure, and other cireumſtances ma; 
direct him. It is obſervable, that rape ſeed, 


22 dame cut 4 _ 


lample. | 
One thing ane en thingy 0 
remarkable to paſs unnoticed. It hes been 


practice, during many years, of a Diſtri (che 


not more than ten miles from that part of the 


margin of the Vale 3 at nn 
this year made its entry ! 


This is a triking inſtance of the flow _ 


greſs, which practices in huſbandry, howſo- 


ever excellent, have hitherto made, in tra- 


yelling from ous Diſtrict to another, 


How pS$ENTIALLY NECESSARY, THEN, 
JT 16 TO-REGISTER THEM, ACCURATELY 
AND FULLY, IN THE DISTRICTS OF THEIR 


© PRIGIN, OR-IN PLAGES WHERE THEY HAVE 


REACHED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OP PER= 
FECTION, AND TO DISTRIBUTE SUCH RE 
$15TERS, RECIPROCALLY, [AMONG THE | 
rauen DISKRICTS OF THE ISLAND. 


vu. uu. | 
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in the Vale. The only market is Malton, 
cee ee eee ee 1 

The #2202; ten to > ey pounds a ll | 
of ten quarters. 
VIII. The PRODUCE 00 n 
—̃— — an acre: five quarters 
an acre have nee menen 

General OssERVATIonSs o THE cor 
3 rok or RAE SEED. 


The fluctuation of price, which rape ſeed 
is ſubject to, being in ſome meaſure, perhaps, 
influenced by the ſucceſs of the Greenland 
fiſhery, and the hazard to which the crop is 
expoled, render it in a degree uncertain. 
FxrosrTs, in ſpring, when rape is in blow, 
or in the critical ſtate between the bloſſoming 
and the formation of the pods, are its greateſt 
enemies. In the ſpring of 178 3 much miſ- 
chief was done by froſts, in May. One 
perſon had a piece of twenty acres almoſt 
deſtroyed by it. In the beginning of May, 
| this crop promiſed eight or ten pounds an 
| acre; the ſoil rich, the crop on the ground 
good, and the price above par. In the wane 
of the twenty acres Were offered for. 
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But every crop is e nts N L 


a fluctuation in price; and although rape be 
ftroyed by that means. Upon the whole; it 


fitable crops in huſbandry. * Ther E have been 
inſtances, on cold unproductive old paſture. 
lands, in which the produce of the rape crop | 
has been equal to the parents: value of the 
land. 
'T ho deten. or, in Gor wotds, 
the profitableneſs of the rape crop, is, how- 
ever, held out by ſome men as an objection 
to its culture, under an idea that it muſt ; im- 
poveriſn the ſoil. 
Does not every productive crop hs 
the ſoil? Yet who will argue that good crops 
are leſs eligible than bad ones? A good crop 
enables the farmer to repleniſh and meliorate 


bis ſoil, with manure and tillage, which 
| ought (generally ſpeaking) always to be in 


proportion to the recent productiveneſs of 
the ſoil, and to the ſtate of foulneſs and tilth, 
in which the nature of recent crops have 
placed i it. Ro | 

15 


. * 


* D 


IDE. ap” 


tf, in the culture of rape, the ſoil be per- 
mitted to lie undiſturbed, either by the plow 
or the hoe, from ſeed time to harveſt, ſuf- 


fering weeds of every ſpecies to mature and 


| ſcatter their ſeeds, and to gain an eſtabliſh- 
ment in the ſoil; and if, at harveſt, the ſtraw 


be unn een Send, and the aſhes be ſent 
an mme 


crop. 5 


But — ſoil to EW ee in n 


and to be hoed during the enſuing ſummer ; 


burnt, to be conſumed in 'the farmyard, as 


fodder and litter, I am of opinion that rape, 


; in many caſes, would be the moſt eligible 
r uL REN ! 
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* Whether oleaginous or farinaceous crops—awiiether 
five quarters of rape or five quarters of wheat an acre— 


incur the greater impoveriſhment of ſoil, is a ſubject which 
is yet in the hands of theory. While the food of vegetables, 


and the vegetable economy at large, are fo little underſtood, 
as they appear to be at preſent, all argument reſpecting 


the comparative impoveriſhment of on 2 by —_— | 
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are raiſed, in the Diſtrict under ſurvey. 
| Almoſt every man, let his farm be ever ſo 


ſmall, cultivates potatoes in the field: not 


in the ordinary method, practiſed in moſt 


Dittrits of the kingdom: not with the ſpade, 


| but with the PLlow: a practice | which 1 has 


been followed, invariably, for near a century. 
I do not mean to ſpeak of it us a practice 
peculiar to Yorkſhire ; but, I believe, there 
is no other county in which it is fo prevalent. 


It therefore merits particular notice here. 


It will be neceſſary to conſider ſeparately, 
I. The Species or nene 
"ing The SucceMfion; 7 7 (ht n 
III. The Soil and Tillage. © 
IV. The Manure uſed. 8 
V. The Seed and Setting. 
VI. Cleaning the Crop. . 
VII. Harveſting. 
VIII. Preſerving the Roots. 


Ix Pro- 


antes on i 
i Jo * 5 ee z or Application of Pro- ; } | 
XI. The Effet of the 8 Crop 1 [ 


& There i is . one SPECIES of Pownds: 
 —SOLANUM fubereſum : — but the varit- 
' TIES. of that ſpecies are endleſs. Every 
county has its favorite kinds; though very 
different from one another. To enumerate 
the ſorts, of any particular Diſtrict, would be 
filling the page with barbarous terms, with · 
out conveying any uſeful information to hy 
reader. 
The VARIETIES of potatoes are tempo- 
rary, in every Diſtgit; having their entrances 
and their exits. The rough-ſkinned . Ruſia 
taty of this Diſtrict was long a favorite; 
but is now, I believe, with many others that 
| have flouriſhed for a time, entirely loſt. / 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that the 
diſeaſe, which has of late years been fatal to 
the potatoe crop, in this and other Diſtricts, 
under the name of the cuRL, or © CURLED 
Tors,“ has ariſen from too long a conti- 
nuance of declining varieties. Be this as it 
may, it appears to be an opinion, eſtabliſhed 
here, by ſome years experience, that freſh 
Vor. II. — varieties, 
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e raided from ſeed, are not Table to 
This matter, however, may not yet be ſuf- 
ficiently aſcertained, to be regiſtered here as 
a fact. This diſeaſe made its appearance, 
ſome years ago, with more or leſs effect, in, 
E believe, every part of the kingdom. In 


ſome parts of it, its continuance was ſhort; 


its effects have ceaſed; and are now almoſt 


forgotten. In one inſtance _—_— I may 


have occaſion to mention in another place), 
its removal was, in all -robabiliay; 1 to 
the introduction of new varieties. | 
The Diſtrict under ſurvey furniſnes a re- 
markable inſtance, reſpecting this diſeaſe. 
The Morelands are, at preſent, in a manner 
free from it, while the Vale is ſtill, in ſome 
degree, infected with it. Plants procured, 
from the Morelands, remain free from it, in 


the Vale, the firſt year 3 but, being con- | 


tinued, become liable to the diſeaſe. - 

The diſeaſe of curled tops is ſeldom ob- 
vious, at the firſt coming up of the plants; I 
but attacks them as they increaſe in ſize; 
the entire top becoming dwarfiſh and fſhri- 


velled, as if affected by drought, or loaded 


with inſects: they. nevertheleſs live, and in- 
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are unproduRtive. Some crops have bet 
_ almoſt wholly deſtroyed by this diſeaſe. 

Where the attack has been partial, wetding 
out the diſeaſed plants, as they failed, is ſaid 
to have hid a good effect. And, i ir /aid 
the Morelanders got rid of the diſcaſe, 
through this means. a 

The method of x ATSING yoraTots ROM | 
sr Ep is known to ſome intelligent huſband- 
men, here. The prevailing method is this: 
in autumn, when the apples are beginning 
to fall ſpontaneouſly, they are gathered, by 
| hand, and preſerved, in ſand, until ſpring, 
when they are maſhed, among the fand, or 
among freſh mold; ſeparating the ſeeds, and 
mixing them evenly with the mold. As 
ſoon as ſpring froſts are judged to be over, 
they are ſown, in fine garden mold; and, as 
faſt as the plants get into rough leaf, and are 
ſtrong enough to be handled without injury, 
they ate tranſplanted, from the ſeed bed, into 
another bed of freſh rich inold- in rows ; 
I whickrare kept clean, during the ſummer- 

ln autumn, bunches of ſmall potatoes are 
found, at the roots of theſe plants ; varying 
in ſize, the fitſt year, from the hazel nut to 
the crab. Theſe being planted, next ſpring, 
produce * of the middle ſize; but 

E 2 they 
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they do not arrive at their fulleſt bulky, ut. 


til the third or the fourth Seas |. Gt oat 
Where the uſe of the ſtoye, or the dn 
frame, can be had, this proceſs may be 


ſhortened. The ſeeds being ſown within 


either of theſe, early in ſpring, the plants will 
be fit to be planted out, as ſoon as froſts are 


gone; by which means the ſize of the roots 


will be much increaſed, the firſt year; and 
will, in the ſecond, riſe nearly to perfection. 

Potatoes, raiſed from ſeed, are a miſcellany 
of endleſs varieties. . Sometimes, theſe va- 
rieties are planted promiſcuouſly ; 3 ſometimes, 
particular varieties are ſelected. 

In 8ELECTING VARIETIES, from ſeedling 
potatoes, two things are to be attended to; 
the INTRINSIC QUALITY of the potatoe, 
and its PRODUCTIVENESS. If theſe two de- 
ſirable properties can be found, in one plant, 


the choice is determined. To this ſpecies 


of attention, and induſtry, we are indebted 
for the many valuable kinds, which have 


been, and now are, e, diſtributed e the 


Ifland. 
It is obſervable, W that vationies of 


potatoes, like thoſe of corn, are partial to 


particular foils and ſituations. Hence, the 
propriety of buſbandmen n potatoes from 
ſeed; 


. * 


YORKSHIRE, | 7 


hea; as by this means they obtain, with a 
degree of 'mora? certainty, a fort adapted to | 


their own particular ſoils and fituations. * 
But it has been already obſerved, that 


individual ads my produced their __ 
again. 

Whoever has attended cloſely to the work 
of taking-up potatoes, muſt have obſerved, 
the great inequality in the produftiveneſs of 


I individual plants, The difference in the 

produce of adjoining roots, where no dif- 
7 parity of ſoil can influence, will ſometimes 
' be three or four fold. Hence, it is evident, 


that each variety has its $UB-VARIETIES; 


through whoſe means, it can hardly be 
t, I doubted, the parent variety may be . 
es and its continuance be prolonged. 0h 

ed Thus, the farmer has another mean in his 
ye I rower, of improving the quality and produc- 
tiveneſs of his potatoe crop, by IMPROVING 
VARIETIES, Or, in other words, SELECTING 
SUB-VARIE TIES, ſuperiorly . to mY, 
foil and ſituation. 

Every attentive cultivator of this erty 
root muſt be acquainted with the wide dif- 
ference, in neat profit, between a full and 

E 5 . 


varieties degenerate : the old favorite ſorts of 
this Diſtrict were driven, until ſome of the 
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bed, and the labor are the ſame, whe 
the produce prove great or ſmall, How 1 im- 


| ice of the country, potatoes are cultivated as 
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even a midali 


erop. The rent of land, the 


prudent, then, to propagate an unproductivo 
kind, when the means of ohtaining & pro» 


duftive one are ſo eaſy and obvious: 


II. SUCCESSION. In the common prac+ 


a FALLOW CROP FOR WHEAT : the cleaneſt 
part of a ſtubble, or other ground, intended 


to be ſummer fallowed for wheat, being ſet 


apart for potatoes. They are ſeldom planted 
on $SWARD ; the common predeceſſor of the 
potatoe crop, in maſt other places. It is, 
however, underſtood, here, that they do beſt 
upon FRESH LAND:” that is, land which 
not heen too long under the plow. 3 
III. SIL and TILLAGE. F ormerly, 


potatoes were confined to /ight friable hams: 


and the ſorts which were cultivated, in thoſe 
days, might require this reſtriction: now, 
they are grown in all ſoils; different varieties 
being found partial to different land. It is 
obſerved; however, that let the ſort be ever 
ſo well adapted to the ſoil, heavy cold land 


ſeldom. gives light well flavored potatoes. 


"The ſoil is broken-up, in winter or ſpring, 


| a wee, wo eie ee with 


the 
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„bed pb e 0 for turneps ; getting 
it as fine, as the nature of an early ſpring 


fallow will admit of. 


IV. MANURE. Done: generally long 


ſtrawy dung; which is ſet in heaps, upon or 


near the patch to be planted ; Previouſly to to 


the ſeed plowing. The quantity is _— 


to thirty cart loads, an acre. 
V. SETS and PLANT ING. Formerly, 


it was the common practice of the Diſtrict to 


plant whole potatoes. In taking up potatoes, 


= they were ſorted, into large, ſmall, and rr; ; 


which were of the middle ſize. 


At preſent, that practice is, I believe, en- 


tirely laid aſide: it being the cuſtom, now, to 


cut potatoes, into more than one ſet: name- 


ly, middle-fized ones into two, large ones 
into three or four ; leaving the cuttings much 


larger, than is done in moſt other Diſtricts ; 
where eight or ten ſingle-eyed ſets are ſome- 
times cut out of one potatoe. 


The reaſon given for the uſe of LARGE 


CUTTINGS is, that the young plants may 
acquire, at the outſet, a ſtrong vigorous habit, 


and thereby be enabled .to throw out and 


maintain a ſufficient number of roots and 
branches. And the reaſon I have heard 
| 6 for uſing large potatoes, in preference 


E 4 ta 


* 


2 
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to ſmaller ones, is, that ** large ones ate more 

likely 1 to. produce large ones. again.” The 

reaſoning, i in both. caſes, appears to be good. 
The ſets being prepared, the ſeed plowing 


in ridgets, ſimilar to thoſe in which gardeners 
leave the ſoil, in the operation called trench: 
ing, when it is not intended to be imme- 
diately cropped. The width of theſe ridgets 
depends on the judgement of the planter 

| e e e EE: 
width. 


MON PLOW, in the way in which rice- balking, 
raftering, or half plowing, is uſually. done ; 
endeavouring to leave the bottoms of the 
drills frag ht, narrow, and clean. One ſtrong, 
| Horſe, if the ſoil be light and fine, or two 
1 horſes, one before the other, if otherwiſe, is 
nn the beſt team for this work. Horſes abreaſt 
BO are apt to foul the drills. The ufual depth 
N of the drills is that of the cultivated ſoil. | 
In theſe drills, the ſets are dropt, by women 
or boys, at twelve to eighteen inches diſtance, 
according to the judgement of the farmer. 


generally | 


I 


is given. In this plowing, the land is laid up 


This operation is performed with a o. 


4 If che quantity of land be given, and the 
; 4 number of ſets be indefinite, twelve inches 
bo way be a ſufficient diſtance ; but if, as is 


A A a 8 1 


- 4 90 MM 


ff 


to the plants. | 
While one party are planting; another are 
carrying on the dung, in ſcuttles; either 
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be greater in proportion, than the numbes 
of ſets, the farther they are planted aſunder, 
the greater will be the inne in proportcm 


ſcattering it regularly along the drills, or ap- 


plying it partially to the plants; covering 


each ſet with its due portion of manure. This 
may appear to be a tedious buſineſs; it cer- 


tainly is a dirty one: but not ſo tedious as 


inexperience may ſuggeſt. If the loads be 
broken into three or four heaps, and theſe 
be diſtributed conveniently, five or fix women 
will plant and cover an acre, a 1865 in this 
manner. or 

The plow cloſes the bolizeſ * . g 
the ridges are either returned upon the plants 
and dung, with a common plow, or are ſplit, 
with a double-mold- board plow ; in either 


caſe, raiſing the ſoil into nn over * 


drills of potatoes. 
VI. CLEANING THE CROP. As 
ſoon as the young plants make their appear- 


ance, the land is harrowed, lengthway of the 
ridges; to tear up the ſeed weeds which grow | 
K foe _ * and to ſinother thoſe 2 


the 
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the trenches, with the mold. In a ſhort time 
afterward, the plow, with the ſhare broad 
and ſharp, is run through each interval, and 
the rows cleaned with the hoe. Ip a few. 
weeks more, the intervals are again ſtirred, 
with the plow, throwing the earth towards 
the plants, and the hand hoing repeated. If 

leiſure and the depth of the ſoil will permit, a 
ſecond earthing may be given; and, when 
the plow and the hoe are no longer able to 
find 2dmiſhon among the tops, nn 
zs, or ought to be, made uſe of. 

By theſe means, land may be as effectually 
cleaned from ſeed weeds, as, by fallowing ; 
and no man, who has any regard for his own 
intereſt, or for his character as @ farmer, 
would ever think of planting potatoes, in a 
bed of couch and thiſtles. 

VII. HARVESTING. Formerly, pota- 
toes were taken up with the ple; endea- 
vouring to get the ſhare below the potatoes, 
and to overturn the ridges. But, without 
great care, many potatoes wert cut, in this 
operation, and many more unavoidably buried ; 
ſo that picking, again and again, was neceſ- 
ary; and, at laſt, ſome were left in the land. 

At preſent, the prevailing practice is to 
take them up with common dung forks: an 
operation 
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operation which is, at once, effectual; and 
which is by no means ſo tedious, when pota- 
toes are grown in ridges, as when in the ordi- 
nary way, the entire ground is to be dug over. 
In ridges, the roots are diſtinct, and are eaſily 
laid bare; being open on three ſides, with 
free vent for the mold. The fork being 
| forced down behind them, the whole nid 
are at onee expoſed. | 
VIII. The way of PRESERVING. PO. 
TATOEs, here, has been either to bury 
them, in deep pits, within the ground; or 
to houſe them, in a barn or other out- build- 
| ing, guarding them on every ſide with ſtraw. 
| The, dangers to be guarded againſt are Hale 
| and wer. 
| At preſent, (the nl effects of deep pits _ 
baying been diſcoyered) the growing practice 
ſeems to be that of laying them in long 
ridge-like heaps, upon the ſurface of arable 
ground, and covering them up, with the 


t furrounding ſoil, ridged-up in 2 root-like 

F A LONG ARCHED VAULT, running end- 

= way into the ſide of a hill (or the fide of a pit 

5 or other hollow) with a door at the end, 

0 level with the ground below; with a road 
N 


oyer the top; and with one or more ſhooting 
n | holes, 


* — S-- - 


' 


profeſſional mon, on this ſubject. One af. 
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holes, fimilar to thoſe of coal vaults under 
the ſtreets of towns, would be an eli . re- 
ceptacle for potatoes. 

IX. MARKETS and APPLICATION: 
In this part of the Diſtrict, few potatoes go 
to market, except for ſets in the ſpring. 

Nor is the application of potatoes to fatting | 


| fuck extenſive. In r Diſtrict, 8wine are 


almoſt the only ſpecies to which they are 


applied. Some few are given to cows, 


But in the bottom of the VaTE or Vox, 
great quantities have, of late years, been ap- 
plied to the FATTING OF CATTLE. They 
are, I believe, inyariably given to them raw; 
with alternate meals of hay or ground barley: 
the method of fatting, with potatoes, being 
ſimilar to that of fatting, with turne ps. 

X. PRODUCE. The quantity of pota, 
toes grown upon an acre, under the manage- 


ment above deſcribed, I haye not been 


fortunate enough to aſcertain, with ſufficient 
accuracy, It is much leſs than what ariſes 
from old graſs land, dug over with the ſpade, - 
and filled with plants, as is the r of 
the MIDLAND COUNTIES. the: | 

XI. THE EFFECT QF POTATOES 
ON LAND. Various are the opinions of 


ſerts 
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"A 


ſerts that they are great impoveriſhers of the 


fol ; that they are hurtful to the corn, and 


ruinous to the graſt, which ſucceeds them. 
Another i is clearly of opinion, that they are 
friendly to corn, and not enemies to graſs. 


The diſpute may, perhaps, be ſettled, 105 
; factorily, in this manner. 


The potatoe contains, indiſputably, a great 


quantity of nouriſhment; and is therefore, 


perhaps, as indiſputably, a great exhauſter of | 


; the ſoil. 


But the quantity of vegetable nouriſhment 


carried off, in the potatoe crop, is not the 


only cauſe of exhauſtion: it is notorious to 


common obſervation, that this crop leaves 
the ſoil in a ſingularly friable fertile flare ; 


which ſucceeds it. 


If, taking the advantage of this prodigality 
of the ſoil, the huſbandman keeps cropping it, 


year after year, with corn,—and, when it 


will no longer anſwer his unreaſonable ex- 


pectations, lays it down to graſs,—it is no 
vonder that it ſhould be unproductive : for 


having laviſhed all its riches on an ungrateful 


occupier, it is of courſe reduced to the ex- 


treme of * 
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On the contrary,— if, after a crop of pota- 
toes well dunged for, only one of two crops 
of corn be taken, and the land laid down to 
graſs, while yet in a ſtate of fertility, the pota- 
toe crop is, to vulgar apprehenſion at leaſt, 
friendly to the crops which ſucceed it. | 

Hence it follows, that land which has been 
cropped with potatoes ſhould, preſently after- 
wards, be laid down to grafs ; or ſhould be 
timely repleniſhed, with a quantity of manure, 

proportioned to the degree of ern i has 
pron. aaa e | 
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The value of ypoTATors as a FALLOW 
CROP, and as an article of FOOD FOR 
CATTLE, compared with Tux NH Ss and 
CABBAGES for the ſame Lowe! oe _y_ 8 

conſidered thus: 

Potatoes are more nutritious, and, in the 
opinion of thoſe who have uſed them, fat cat- 
tle much quicker, than either turneps or cab- 
bages. Potatoes, too, being ſecured from the : 
ſeverities of winter, are a more certain article 
of fatting, than turneps or cabbages ; both of 
which are liable to periſh, under an alternacy 
of froſt and thaw ; ; and the turnep, more par- 

| * 
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abi is locked up, or rendered difficult ' 
to be come at, during a_ continuance of ſnow 
or froſt, Turneps and cabbages, if they out- 
weather the ſeverities of winter, occupy the 
ſoil in the ſpring, when it is wanted to be 
prepared for the ſucceeding crop; while po- 
tatoes, if properly laid up, are a food which 
may be continued without inconveniency, 
until the cattle: be finiſhed, or the graſs has 
acquired the requiſite bite for dining them 
in the fleilc. 

On the ether hand, bonnes are a diſagree 
able crop to cultivate : the planting is a tedi- 
ous dirty buſineſs ; and taking them up, may 
be called the filthieſt work of huſbandry ; 
eſpecially in a wet autumn ; and ſtill more 
eſpecially, on a tender tenacious ſoil : while, 
upon weak thin land, the extraordinary quan- 
tity of manure, which is requiſite, renders 

them impracticable to be cultivated, on a 
large ſcale, in ordinary ſituations. | 
Upon the whole, it appears to be evident, 
from the information I am at preſent in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, that the three crops under con- 
ſideration are each of them ſuperiorly eli- 
gible; when they are cultivated on the solLs, 
to which 1 are e e and reſpectively, 
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| A ſtrong tenacious ſoil. is uad unfit for 


potatoes and turneps, we it is n 
e to CABBAGES. 


Light, ſhallow, unproductive ils are equal- 


1 unfit for potatoes, and cabbages; while, 
with good huſbandry, TURNEPS pi e 
on them with advantage. . 

Nich, found; deep, ſandy loams: are vecomts 


ment, in CLEAN RICH $OILS, as a fallow 
erop on a een and as a food of farm 
Rock. | 


23. 
1 


WITHIN the laſt twenty years, a eonſi- 


derable quantity of flax has been grown, in 
the Vale. The richer parts of it are not ill 
adapted to this crop; but whether theſe 


parts are now gone over, or whether the re- 


ſtrictions of landlords have checked the ſpirit 
| "IT 


able ta the three. But the or AToE appears 
to be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuperior properties, 
which render it, at leaſt, an object of experi- 
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of 8 the, culture of it is, now, evi- 
dently on the decline. 


The flax crop, howeyer, being 3 to 


a few individual Diſtricts, it may be proper 
to give the outline of its management, in this; 
although it cannot here be called a en 
crop. I will juſt mention, __ 
1. The Species cultivated, 
2. Soil and Succeſſion. 
5 1 Soil Proceſs and Manure. 
4. Semination. 
5 
6 


OE a 


. Vegetating 3 : 
. Management of the Produce. | 
7. Markets. 

I. SPECIES. We have only one SPECIES 
of 3 flax —linum igſitatiſimum. The 
variety, cultivated here, is the blue, blow, or 
lead-coloured Day—provincially,. „ BLEA 
LINE,” 


II. SOIL and SUCCESSION. Flax re- 


quires aRICH DRY 01IL. Deep fat ſandyloam 
is perhaps the only ſoil, on which it is here 
cultivated with advantage. 


OLD GRASS LAND, bearing this deſerips 
tion, is conſidered as the propereſt matrix for 


line. It is not unfrequently, however, ſownon 


ARABLE LAND z and, when the ſoil is in heart, 
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dry, friable, and free from weeds, with 200d 
ſucceſs. 115 
HI. TILLAGE and MANURE. The 
SOIL PROCESS generally confiſts of a Angle 
plowing,” Whether of ſward or of. wheat 
In the latter caſe, however, it Ww moſtly 
bad management. If line be ſown on o/d 
corn-land, it ought, in general, to be cleaned 
from weeds, and rendered perfectly e * | 
a well worked FALLOW. 
MANURE is, I believe, ſeldem, if, ever, ſet 
on, immediately for the ar an . 
IV. SEMINATION. 1. The TIME or 
$OWING, May. 2. The a or 
THE S011. Much depends on the ſtate of Pe 
the ſoil at the time of ſowing. It ſhould 
neither be very wet nor dry; and the ſurface 
ought to be made as fine as that of a garden 
bed. Not a clod the ſize of an egg ſhould 
5 be left unbroken. 3. QUanTITY or SEED, 
two buſhels an acre. 4. CoverING THE 
SED. Sometimes, the ſurface is raked (after 
being firſt harrowed) with garden or hay 
rakes. If, at the ſame time, the clods and 
> other obſtructions, which could not eaſily be 
reduced, were drawn into the interfurrows, 
the operation would be ſtill more complete. 
A light 


© pw Yau: © Ton” Wag” Mays 
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A * hand roller, uſed between the final 
harrowing and the raking, wal, aſſiſt much 
in this intention. 

V. The VEGETATING PROCESS 


depends, chiefly, on careful wzEDING 3 an 


operation which ought to be performed, 
with great ſcrupulouſneſs. Hence, land 


which is ſown with flax ſhould be made as 
free from weeds as poſſible ; otherwiſe, the 


expence of . weeding, or the injury to * 
crop, becomes conſiderable. 

If, through a drougbty ſeaſon, che plants 
come up in fwo crops ; or if, by any other 
accident, or by miſmanagement, the plants 


be tos thin upon the ground, Winne | 


parably injured.. 

The nature of flax is Gi that EP it 
has room at the root, or whenever it gets its 
head above the plants which ſurround it, it 
ſends out /ide branches, and loſes, in a great 
meaſure, its wpwerd tendency. But its good- 
neſs, as a crop, depends on its running up. 
with one /fingle ftalk, from the root to the ſeed. 
At whatever height it ramiſies, there the length 


of line terminates. The branches are neceſ- 


farily worked off in dreſſing; and the ſtem 
itſelf, unleſs it bear a due proportion. to the 
'F 2 ER. 
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bulk of the crop, is likewiſe worked. out 
among the refuſe. 
Hence, the neceſſity of Wann an EVEN, 


rut. cRoP. Clods, before the ſowing, by 
making the ſeeds glance in falling, prevent 


the ſurface from being evenly ſeeded; and 
thoſe which remain, when the ſeeds are in 
the ground, prevent them from riſing regu- 


_ larly. The infant plants, unable to pierce 


the clod, form themſelves in a circle round 


it, leaving a vacancy in the center, W 


to their early ramification. 
This being the nature of the plant, a 7 
coming up ſeldom riſes to profit; for, being 


_ overgrown by the ſpreading plants of the firſt 


crop, it remains weak, ſhort, and underling, 
and, at pulling-time, is left ſtanding upon the 
land. Thus, by a droughty n. the 
entire crop may be ſpoiled. 

Nor is drought the only enemy of flax: it 
is liable to injury from ſpring froſts; and is 
ſometimes attacked, even when it is five or 
ſix inches high, by ſmall white fugs ; fre- 
quently ſtripping off the leaves to the top, 
which, bending down with their weight, they 


will ſometimes draw into the ground; thus 


in part checking, and 1 in part deſtroying the 
plants. 


If, 


fa! 
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If, at the time of weeding, a piece of flax 
* not promiſe fair for a crop, it is always bad 
management to. beſtow upon it further labor 
and expence. A crop of turneps, or of rape 
will generally Pay much better, ay ſuch a 


3 

} crop of flax, 

, - +" MANAGEMENT oF THE PRO. 
is DUCE. 1. The Time of HARVEST; 


5 in this climature, is generally the latter end 
4 of July, or the beginning of Auguſt. 
* 2. CRITERIA or RIPENESS. If the crop 
be intended for line of the firſt quality, the 
time of pulling is when the ſeeds are fully 
formed, but not yet ripe. If the feed be ſuf- 
fered to mature, the quality of the flax is 
lowered ; the filaments are harſh, and the 
cloth, made from them, will not we a good 
color in whitening. 
3. The ©evLLING' is done by laying hold 
of the full-ſized plants, near the top, and 
drawing them up, or rather breaking them 
off, by the roots. One hand is uſed-in pull- 
ing, while the other receives the handfuls ; 
until as much is collected, as both hands can 
graſp. Some ſhort underling plants are then 


gathered for a band, with hin a Mhealjet 1 is 
formed. . * 


Ws art; of 4. Theſe 
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83 Theſe ſheaflets are collected into heaps, 
hd immediately taken to the WATERING 


PIT, in which they are completely immerg -- 


ed; firſt by treading, and afterwards by load- 


ing them with ſods, or other heavy materials. 


The immerſion is, or ought to be, care- 
fully attended to; for that which happens to 
be expoſed, above the ſurface of the water, 
is materially injurd. 


The * ſteeping” is continued a 8 or 


ſhorter time, according to the weather and 
other circumſtances, It ought to lie, until it 
be ſufficiently tender, without being rot- 


ten; but to catch this ſtate requires a nicety 


of judgement, which can be learnt from prac- 
tice, only. It generally lies about ten days in 
ſteep ; ſometimes a nnn 

5. From the © line pit“ it is carried to the 
*RATING GROUND ;”— piece of unbroken 
aftergraſs, where the ſheaflets are untied, and 
the flax ſpread thin upon the graſs, It is 


calculated, that a full crop ought to cover as 


much ground as it grew upon. Here it lies 


until it be ſufficiently rated; namely, un- 


til the more woodlike ſubſtance of the ſtems 
will ſeparate, freely, from the filaments or flax- 
en fibres, while theſe remain yet untainted ; 
_—_— the length of 1 time of rating, like 

| that 


1] ad» mn” 7 wo, we 
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| that of ſteeping, depends much on the wea- 
ther, and can be aſcertained, only, by the 


daily obſervation of a perſon, whoſe judge- 
ment has been matured, by long experience, 

If, when it reaches this ſtate, the weather 
be ſuch, that it will not dry, as it lies upon 


the graſs, it is ſet upon its butts, in parcels 


reſembling ſugar loayes, or large untied 


gaits. When dry, it is laid up, in a barn, or 


other convenient place, to be © ſwingled,” 
when leiſure and conveniency will permit. 
6. The swinGLIinG'—(and, generally, 


| the © ſteeping” and the © rating”) —is done 
by men who make a buſineſs of it; travel 


ling from place to place, wherever, flax is 
under cultivation, | 
The operation of ſwingling i is that 2 ſe 


parating the woody ſubſtance from the fila» 
ments. To effect this, the rough ſtubborn 


ſtems are mangled in a ** break ;” an inſtru- 
ment which breaks the vwicls ſubſtance of 
the ſtem — provincially, the bun” — into 
fragments, without ſeparating them from the 


| filaments. The ſeparation is effected by . 
beating, or rather hewing the mangled ſtems 
againſt a * ſwingling ſtock”— (an upright 


ſtout hoard or ſlab) with a © ſwingle hand” 
Vor wooden broad-axe; the ſwingler, from 


- 


2 4 | time 
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time to time, drawing out the tow, or «ſhort 


| broken filaments, by means of a © foot- 
 . heckle”—(reſembling the tools of the flax- 


dreſſers) ;—and thus uſing, alternately, the 
ſwingle-hand and the heckle, proceeds, until 
the line be rendered fit for the flax-drefler ; 

namely, until the principal part of the frag- 


ments — provincially, © ſhivs” or ſhivers, — 


and the principal part of the tow or ſhort 
filaments, be extricated ; when the. flax is 


| folded up into bundles for ſale. 


The ſwingling is done, by the ſtone, at a 
price proportioned to the length and ſtub- 


bornneſs of the crop. Flax, which is ſhort 


or tough, requires much more labor, than that 
which is longer, or from which the ſhivers 
part freely. From eighteenpence to two 
ſhillings, a ſtone, with board and lodging, is 
given for ſwin glin g: about twentypence is 
the common price» The work is very la- 
borious. | 

VII. MARKETS. A manufaGtory of 
We linen being carried on in the Vale, a 
market is always at hand. The price of 


rough flax varies, with foreign markets, and 


its intrinſic quality. Seyen to eight ſhillings 
g ſtone (of fourteen pounds) may, I believe, 
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de conſidered as 2 medium price. From 
* to > forty ſtones, an acre, a middling 
crop. 
GzxzraL OBSERVATIONS ON FLax AS A 
Cxor, IN ENGLAND. 


F this ſketch of the culture and ma- 
nagement of flax, it appears, that the good- 
neſs of the crop depends in ſome meaſure 
upon its length; and this upon its everneſs and 

cloſeneſs upon the ground. The ſtems ſhould 
| de tall, ftraigbt, and fender. Three feet high 
| bs a good length of ſtem; and the thickneſs 


of a crow quill a good thickneſs. | A fine 
ſtalk affords more line, and fewer ſhivers, 
$ than a thick one does, A fall, I roy | 
5 is therefore deſirable. 8 
$ But, unleſs the LAX B BE Good, 4 thick 
1 crop cannot attain a ſufficient length of ſtem. ; 
- Hence, the folly e of ns. flax, on PI that | 
is unfit for it. ; [1 
f Nevertheleſs, with a SUITABLE S$0IL, 4 "tl 
a ſufficiency of ſeed, evenly diſtributed, and a a- 1 
ff. vorable ſeaſon, fiax may turn out a "_ pro- : 1 
d ñttable crop. 1 
88 I ̃ be flax crop, 3 * its DISAD- j 
e, _ VANTAGES: it interferes with harveſt, and 
20 is generally believed to be a great exhauſter 


of 


„ 
of the ſoil, eſpecially when its fred; is ſuffered 


to mature *. 


Hence, its cultiyntion, on a „ Bl al, 
ought to be confined to RICH GRASSLAND | 
DisTRICTS, where harveſt is a ſecondary 
object, and where its exhauſtion may be 
rather favorable, than hurtful, to ſucceeding 
arable crops ; by checking the too great rank+ 
neſs of rich, freſh-broken ground, Nos, 

It is alſo evident, from the foregoing out- 


line, that much judgement is requiſite to the 
.right-ordering of flax. No man, therefore, 


ought to attempt its cultivation, on a large 
ſcale, until he has himſelf ſtudied the various 
proceſſes, maturely, in a Diſtrict where it is 
cultivated, or has procured, from ſuch a 
country, a perſon who i is eau to them, by 
long practice. 

But no prudent man will put himſelf to 
either of theſe inconveniencies, before he has 
tried, by ſmall EXyERIMENTS, whether his 
5011 be ſufficiently AFFECTED BY FLAX, to 


enſure, under proper management, and a 


good ſeaſon, a moral certainty of a CROP, 


„In this caſe, the ſheaflets are ſet up in ſtooks, in the 
ficld, and, when dry, are carried to the barn, thraſhed, rated, 
lent to the watering pit, and treated as prime flax, 
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' SOME YEARS ago (moſtly in the year 
1782) large patches of tobacco, together 
amounting to many acres, were grown, in 
this Vale: and, in the Vale of Vork, a ſil 
greater quantity was cultivated. 

Tn this Diſtrict, it did not excite the notice 
of legal authority: in the richer parts of the 
Vale, where the greateſt quantity was raiſed, 
it was cured, and manufactured, by a man 
who had formerly been employed, upon the 


tobacco plantations of America; and who not 


only cured it properly, but gave it the proper 
cut, and firally prepared it for the pipe and 
o . ing Bo 
But, in the Vale of York, the cultivators 
of it met with leſs favorable circumſtances. 
Their tobacco was publicly burnt, and them- 
ſelves ſeyerely fined, and impriſoned.  Penal- 


ties, it was faid, were ns. to the : amount of : 


thi thouſand pounds *. 
ws This 


acre! 
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The penalty, I believe, is 10. a rod, or 18 an 
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This was enough to put a ſtop to the #/- 
heel cultivation of tobacco. But, perhaps 
rather unfortunately, it has likewiſe put a 
ſtop to the cultivation of that limited quantity, 
which the /aw allows to be planted, for the 


purpoſes of phyſic and chirurgy.”. 


The quantity of land allowed to be culti- | 


oma for theſe purpoſes is, I believe, ALT 


A RoD, which is full IT TEEN SQUARE | 


' YARDs of ground; a patch of ground ſuf- 


ficient, under proper management, to raiſe 
tobacco enough, for all the medica! purpoſes 
of a farm houſe ; in which it is, on many 
occaſions, uſeful. In cutaneous diſorders of 
cattle and ſheep, it is univerſally applied. 

I will, therefore, juſt ſet down ſuch par- 
ticulars, reſpecting its cultivation in this 
neighbourhood, as I collected in the autumn 
of 1782. I had notan SPP Ny of ſeeing 
the plants on the ground. 

The spEelEs was probably ieee 
ruſtica, the Ex L IsH ToBAacco; ſo called 
from the circumſtance of its being the firſt 
ſpecies cultivated in England. 

The ſeeds were procured at the ſeed ſhops, 
and handed about, from one cultivator to 
anacher. 


5 | | F 7 | 

The ſced- bed, as rich and fine as poſſible. | | 

The time of ſowing, as ſoon as the weather 0 | 
e warm enough, to monks it vegetate : W 


mol, in April. 

When the ſeedling plants were | Krong 
enough to bear removing, they were tranſ- 
planted from the ſeed- bed, to the patch on 
which they were intended to ſtand. 

In the practice of one,, they were planted 

out in the guincunx manner, a foot aſunder: 
in that of another, in rows, two feet apart, | 
and one foot aſunder in the rows. 
In both caſes, they were carefully hed, and 
kept free from weeds, during the ſummer. _ 

In -autumn, when the flowers began to 
drop off, they were cut and dried in the ſhade. 

When dry, the leaves were picked off, and 

preſſed down choſe, in caſks or other veſſels. 

I) be ſpring of 1782 being late, the plants 
did not, upon weak ſoils, reach maturity be- 
fore the froſts began to ſet in. Hence, a rich 
forcing ſoil ſeemy to be neceſſary to the cul- 

ture of tobacco, in this climate. 

The vegetation, however, may be greatly 
forwarded, by forcing the ſeedling plants, in 
a ſtove or hotbed, and tranſplanting them out, 
as ſoon as the froſts of ſpring are over. 
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' THE SPECIES of 1rRBAGE, cultivated 


in this Diſtrict, for the pms of hay and 


ive, are, 


Clover— rrifolium pratenſe—red ctover * *. 

White clover — trifolum ip — white 
clover . 

Trefoil nedicago Jupulina—yellow clover, 
or trefoil, or nonfuch. - 

Ryegraſs—/olum perenneraygraſs 5 

Hay-ſeeds—bolcus lanatus—ſoftgraſs. 

Rib-graſs—plantago lanceolata—plantain. - 


Cinquefoil--hedyſarum onobrychis--ſainfoin. 


Theſe ſpecies are cultivated, ſeparately, or 
mixed, as ſoils and circumſtances point out. 
The DURATION of the intended ley is the 


firſt 


* RED CLOVER; a cultivated variety of the MEADOW 
TREFOIL, Sec NAT. HERBAGE, 


+ WuriTE CLOVER; a cultivated variety of the CREEP- 
ING TREFOIL, 
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; firſt thing - conſidered ; therefore, the prin- 


eipal diviſion of the ſubject is into ä 
I. Temporaty leys. 5 th 

II. Perennial leys. 

III. Sainfoin ley. 


I. TEMPORARY LEYS. The n! 


ley, which is now common in moſt parts of 
the kingdom, and the biennial ley, which is 
prevalent in Norfolk, are almoſt en 
ſtrangers in this Diſtrict. 


Fallowing for wheat is full a common 


practice, here. Clover ſtubbles are ſeldom 
| uſed as matrices for that crop. An ill- 
grounded notion prevails, that wheat after 


| Clover breeds quick! 


If land be ſtocked with couch, when the 


Clover is ſown. the ſucceeding wheat crop, 


no doubt, by occupying the ſoil ſo long with 


only a fingle plowing, increaſes the quantity. 


There is no worſe management than ſowing 


wheat on afoul cloyer ley; but this is no 
argument againſt ANNUAL LEYS. If the 


land be clean, when the clover ſeed is ſown, 
it will as ſoon breed ſugar canes as quicks. 


In a graſs land country, however, clover 


leys are leſs wanted than tillage ; and, in the 


cooler better-ſoiled parts of the Vale, Say | 


15 95 perhaps, without mu wch i impropriety, be 
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diſpenſed with. But, on the drier. thin- 
foiled lands, which lie upon the marginal 
heights, temporary leys would be found far- 
preferable, to the unproductive *f meadows,” 
which now occupy a conſiderable part of their 
furface. The Norfolk ſyſtem of huſbandry 


appears, to me, to be ſingularly well adapted 
to the lands of the * high towns; the more 


productive parts of which ought not, in my 
opinion, to be permitted, to bear more than 


two crops of grain, nor two co gf. graſs, 
ſucceſſively. 

II. MIXED PERENNIAL LEYS. For- 
merly, in this as in other Diſtricts, arable 
land was laid to graſs, by the mere ceflation 


of plowing. . When land refuſed to produce 


corn any longer, it was permitted to lie down 


to ret; or, in other words, to lie waſte. For 


ſeveral years, it produced nothing but weeds; 
and theſe, of courſe, of the leaneſt kind. 
The wild birds were its only occupiers. At 


length, however, the graſſes, by ſome myſ- 


terious proceſs of nature, would begin to 


| make their appearance. But their progreſs | 
was flow : it was twenty years, perhaps, be- 


fore a full crop of them was produced. 
Before the cultivation of graſſes was 


known, in this Illand, ſuch barbarous manage | 


KC 


* 


* 1 
_ 2 
— 


| ment was. bc: 5 but * this and other 
counties could continue it, more than half a | 
century, after the cultivation of them. was 
fully eſtabliſhed, in a county not far diſtant 
from, them (Norfolk), is a matter of ſome 
aſtoniſhment. - Thirty years 290, the culti- 
vated graſſes were ſtrangers in the Vale. 
The production of perennial leys was. left 
wholly to nature; and, even yet, there are 
ſome, fem individuals, who remain bigots to 
Nature” s practice. | 
It i is, no doubt, a fact, as de as it is 
intereſting, that all the charming old graſs 
lands, with which his neighbourhood at 
preſent abounds, are of NATURE's LEYING.. | 
For richneſs and variety of herbage (as will 
appear in the next ſection) it is no where, 
perhaps, exceeded. It is alſo notorious, that 
there has been very little, if any, well her- 
baged meadow produced, in this Diſtrict, 
through the means of artificial graſſes. 
Striking, however, as theſe facts may be, 
they only afford matter of argument, do not 
bring proof, . againſt the CULTIVATION of 
PERENNIAL LEYS, — | 
If a ſoil already exhauſted by « corn crops, _ 
foul through a want of tillage, be rendered 
all fouler, by having t. the * of weeds under 
Vor ; th the 
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the denomination of © hay- ſeeds, ſown over 
it; and if, added to this, the weedy crop, 
which ſuch management muſt 'neceffarily 
afford, be mown, year after year, and the 
produce carried of it is no wonder that the 
ſward, inſtead of improving by age, ſhould 
annually go off, and that the ſoil, at length, 
ſhould require to be given up again to the 
plow. 

On the contrary, if a ſoil, naturally faited | 
to graſs, in good heart, and thoroughly 
cleanſed, be ſown with the ſeeds of herbage 
ſuitable to its nature, and free from the ſeeds 
of weeds; and if, for a few years, the young 
ley be paſtured, during the ſpring months, 
and the weeds and broken graſs be ſwept 
down with the fithe, after Midſummer, a 
well herbaged durable ley may, on a cer- 
tainty, be produced, and this without one 
year's crop being loſt. 

The bun ATION of good herbuge, how- 
ever, depends much on the nature of the 
SOIL, and much alſo on the fate in which 
it has been kept. Land which has been 
kept in TILLAGE, for centuries, is peculiarly 

affected by the graſſes, which, under ſuch 


circumſtances, will flouriſh for a length of 


time; even on ſouls that are not peculiarly 
adapted 


— 
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adapted to them. Some of the graſs lande 
toward a century old; yet, notwithſtanding 


without intermiſſion, they are ſtill in a 


flouriſhing ftate : not, however, I apprehend, 


were leyed, but to the land having 1 
been long in a 8TATE or ARA TI WU. 


Nevertheleſs, I am of opinion, that the 
variety and chſencſe of the herbage under 
notice ariſes, in ſome meaſure, from the 
METHOD OF LEYING. But taking this for 


herbage, no man, without the pale of dotage, 
can conſider this advantage, as a full compen- 
lation, for the loſs w_ at 1 ten Ny 
crops, | 

M late years, the art of leying wa 
has, in this Dae made Ns a 8 
toward perfection. 335 

In the one or Uns 40x, 8 
huſbandmet are guided by the nature of the 


where the ſoil and ſubſoil are WR 
AINFOIN is nne ee as ee 11. 


entirely owing to the method in which they 


granted, and admitting that the produce is 
ſome what improved, or increaſed, by an end- 
leſs variety, and an extreme cloſeneſs, of 
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eil to be ſwarded. On the ſouthern heights, 
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„% CULTIVATED HEREAGE. | 


In the Vale, where the ſoils are non- cal- : 
careous, a Mx TURE of graſſes are cultivated 1 


its. 
for that purpoſe. BL - % {+0 \ THMSFS 2 &- 1-H 
Formerly. HAYSEEDS” were. in high 


eſtimation, and they have ſtill ſome few ad- Pre 
vocates left. They conſiſt either of a col- * 
lection of graſſes and weeds, as collected from whe 
the hay-loft, or a leſs foul ſelection of the cult 
MEADOW SOFT-GRASS ; Which is cultivated, * 
ſeparately, and thraſhed; as corn. for its | 
8 and 1 
hut this is fur fon bein gan n eligible ons *. 
for cultivation, and is now entirely exploded 7 : 
by judicious huſbandmen; among whom Jl 
RAYGRASS has, at length, grown into dui 1s 
_ eſtimation ; and has very properly ſupplanted Yr 
_— eſteem, the whole tribe of hayſeeds* $i ; 
 RayGRass, nevertheleſs, has ſtill its ene 5 | 
mies. But they are either men who. arc 1 
unacquainted with it, or who have been un 
fortunate in their experienced. 1 
If the ſeeds be foul (as is ee th f ii 
een. the herbage will of courſe be of a ba ind 1 
quality. If it be ſuffered: to run up,, in th © muſt 
vines before ſtock be F . eee N . 
hy. 314414 a0 bebe ed c2 4 rot 


„ be ſeed 
+ The growers of ths fel of th fat grab ar 7” 
only perſons who have profited by its-oultivatiou.* 

"buſhels an acre have been * * 


on AE „ 


* 


of it xl. no doubt, be left uncaten. . If ſuf- 
fered to ſtand too long, before it be mown, ! 
its hay will, of courſe, be ordinary. Under 
bad management, even the wheat crop is un- 
profitable. But will any man bring this as 
an argument againſt the intrinſic quality of | 
wheat, or againſt its being proper to be 
u cultivated, in foils and ftuations to which it 
"Wis adapted? + I : 

The ſeeds 55 ray graſs ſhould be winnowed, 
and freed from the ſeeds of weeds, with the 
ſame ſcrupulouſneſs, that is beſtowed on 
the ſeed of wheat, or other grain. | 

If raygraſs be intended for PasTURAaGr, 
it ought to be eaten, as early in ſpring, as 
the land will bear ſtock ; which ought to be 
ſo proportioned, that it never be ſuffered to 
iſe above a moderate bite, 
If it be ſhut up for nav, it ought to be 
own, as ſoon as the ſeed-ſtems are fully | 
formed; before the flowers come out. $5) 
If it be intended for seeD, it ought to- 
ſtand until the flowers be fully blown. But 
muſt not be expected, in this caſe, that the 
raw will prove hay. Who ever expected 
y from oats or N 14S which an to N 
toe ry 5 55 
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$5 CULTIVATED HERBAGE. 


As a ſprang food, RAYORASS is indiſputa- 
bly preferable to every other graſs; and, in 


autumn, it renews its nutritious bite. This 
property, added to its productiveneſo, and 


| to the facility with which its ſeeds may be 


collected in quantity, give it a decided pre- 
eminence to every other bladegraſs, at we 


ſient known, in theſe kingdoms. 


But raygraſs, like other early graſles, re- 
mains in a great meaſure unproductive, du- 


ring the ſummer months. This renders it 


improper to be ſown alone, for PASTURAGE. 


Wr CLoyER, or other ſummer herbage, 
is requiſite to be cultivated with it, 

All perhaps that is wanted, in addition to 
theſe, in order to render the buſineſs of cul- 
tivating perennial leys as nearly perfect as 
common practice may require, is one or more 


SUMMER BLADE GRASSES, of a nutritious 


ef 


quality and productive growth, and whoſe 
ſeeds may be eaſily collected, OY from 
the ſeeds of weeds, - 

The Mzapow or TALL -FESCUE (FEs- 
TUCA elatiar) is moſt likely to anſwer the 
. purpoſe, * . 

The MRA DOW POE (roa — has 
ſome properties which recommendit ſtrong]y; 
but its ſeeds are not 222 ſeparable. Never- 

theleb 


beleſs, it 3 be 8 FO pains to cul. 
tivate this 'graſs. It is ſtrictly a ſummer 
- graſs. It blows ſufficiently late, and bears 
drought with uncommon hardineſs. I have 
ſeen it flouriſh, on a wall, throughout ſummer. 
And during the drought of 1786, Mr. Curtis's | 
| botanic garden afforded a ſtriking inſtance 
of its nature, in this reſpect: it remained 
green, and in growth, while its neighbours 
were moſt of them ſcorched up with drought. 
This Diſtrict has adopted the N ARROW- 
LEAVED PLANTAIN, as ſummer herbage. 
As an article of paſturage, for cattle and ſheep, 
it is in high eſteem: it is not, however, well 
affected by horſes ; and, as an article of bay, 
it is detrimental to the crop; retaining its 
Ml fap an unuſual length of time; and, when 
10 fully dry, falls into à ſmall compaſs, or is 
a broken into fragments, and left behind in the 
fe field. An advantage of this plant is, that its 
om ſeeds may be eaſily procured, in an unadul- 
terated ſtate. A ſmall proportion of it may 
. be eligible; it has now ſtood the teſt of 
wel twenty years eſtabliſhed practice, and ſeems 
do be ſtill in good eſtimation; even among 
has | obſervant huſbandmen, 
gl; Tux MIXTPRE OF SEEDS for a perennial | 
A varies, in this Diſtrict, with the ſpirit aid 


8 4 | - | judge 


ws CULTIVATED HERBAGE. | 
| judgement of the occupier. Some make 
choice of the cheapeſt, and imagine a ſmall 
quantity to be ſufficient; while others chooſe 
thoſe which are moſt ſuitable to their reſpec- 
tive ſoils, and think they cannot ew: on tos 
ay: of | | 

The moſt promiſing Sari Ph ley 
which I have ſeen, in the Vale, and which is 
in the occupation of one of the largeſt and 
beſt farmers in it, was ſeeded with the fol- 
lowing ſeeds, and proportions, an acre; name - 
ly, fourteen pounds of WHITE CLOVER ; and 
- fourteen pounds of RED CLOVER, TREFOIL, 
RIBORASS, and RAYGRASS, mixed woos 
proportion of weight. 

But the more general mixture is fourteen 
pounds of RED CLOVER, WHITE CLOVER, 
TREFOIL and RIBGRASS, mixed in equal 
quantities; with a buſhel or two of FAY 
GRASS, ſown ſeparately. 

This, however, i is an unneceſfary quantity 
of RAYGRASS; a gallon to a peck, an acre, 
of clean winnowed ſeed, appears in the above 
inſtance, as well as in the Norfolk 2 
to be abundantly ſufficient. 

The AFTER MANAGEMENT of FER 
Jeys i is, in x the ordinary price of this Diſ- 


/ tri, 


* 


mo 


"YORESHIRE, „ 
ie, as it is in that of moſt other places, ex- 8 


treinely injudlicious, 


* 1 


Pe: ( 4 


binn REMARKS ON Terme And 


| BAKING UP OLD LEY: GROUNDS, | 


Letting the land lie, eight or ten years, in 
worſe than a ſtate of waſte is very little wider 


from the line of right management, than 
mowing a young perennial ley, every year, 
and carrying off the produce. They are two 


extremes which ought to be equally: avoided, 
One of them js giving up preſent profit, en- 
tirely, for future advantage : the other, re- 


gardleſs of future advantage, is graſping at at 


preſent profit, 
In tenants at will, without 8 in 


their landlords, there may be ſome excuſe for 


ſuch management. But they are not, per- 
haps, aware that, by ſuch conduct, they are 
deſtroying that confidence which landlords 


tating againſt themſelves and their profeſſion. 


Landed gentlemen, in general, are tenaci- 
ous of their old graſsland; and with good 


reaſon, even though it might, for a time, be 


worth thrice the value in a ſtate of aration. 
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9% CULTIVATED HERBAGE, 


An inſtance occurs in this neighbourhood, 
in which a piece of old graſsland, broken up 
to arable, has thrown out its purchaſe value, 
as graſsland at the time of breaking up, in the 
firſt three crops. | 
All fward, unleſs the foil be r 
good, the management extraordinary, and the 
manurings frequent, will in time become un- 
productive. Even the ſward of well ſoiled 
commons, off which no produce has been 


taken, is, when incloſed, found weak and un- 


profitable. : 

| Nevertheleſs, it may bs more hs in 
men of landed eſtates, to hand down their 
old graſsland, to their ſucceſſors, in the ſtate 


in whichit is, than to permit it to be broken 


up and reduced, by i improper treatment, to a 


Nate ſtill leſs valuable. And were there no 


means of avoiding the evils of improper ma- 


nagement, in tenants, landlords would be 


fully warranted in a rigid refuſal of their re- 
queſts, to break up ſuch graſs-lands, though 


they were unproductive and unprofitable. 

But in the management of an eſtate, Gr Aass 

IaAxps and HEDGES ſtand in nearly the ſame 
| predicament. It is the tenant's intereſt to 


injure them ; od the landlord's buſineſs, of 
courſe, to look to their preſervation, 


 YORKSHIKE gs 


Tf, on a farm, already in due proportion, as to 
 GRASSLANDand ARABLE, the tenant requeſt 
to break up a piece of unproductive ſward, it 
might be ſaid to be a duty which the land- 
lord owes, to the community at large, to grant 
his requeſt. But it is, at the ſame time, a 
duty which he owes, to himſelf, and his ſuc- 
ceflors, to oblige him to lay down to graſs 
an equivalent of arable land. Not, how- 
ever, a piece which has been exhauſted and 
rendered foul by a ſucceſſion of corn crops ; 
but one which is in heart, and has been duly 
cleaned by a whole year's fallow. Not, how- 
ever, by ſowing it with foul ſeeds, or an im- 
proper aſſortment ; but (where due confi- 
dence cannot be placed in the tenant) with 
clean ſeeds, furniſhed by the TY at the 
| tenant's expence. 
The after management calls ily aud 
for the landlord's attention. If he volunta- 
rily ſuffer it to be eaten with ſheep, or to be 
poached with other ſtock, the firſt winter; if 
he ſuffer the tender bottom graſſes to be 
ſmothered, in their infant ſtate, by the taller 
herbage running up for hay, or the ſoil to be 
exhauſted, by carrying off a crop during the 
firſt three years; or if he permit it, under 
ordinaryeircumitances, tobe afterwards mon 
{except 
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„„ | CULTIVATED HERBAGE, 


 (except®ſweeping dF'the weeds and broken 
graſs! _ APR W, fr brad aid 


ſelf wich the community. N 


It muſt be underſtood, e 450 the! £ 
management here recommended is applicable 
only- to perpnnial leys of twenty, fifty, or a 


greater number of years: not to femporary 
leys of one, two, or even five or ſix years. 


In this caſe, herbage becomes an ARABLE 
CROP, and calls for no other attention than 
that which the orchnaryr d ee of an 


eſtate xequires, 


III. SAINFOIN LEY. This! is a peren- 


nial ley ; in. the making of which both land- 
lord and tenant are generally intereſted, 


The Diſtrict under ſurvey is fingularly fa- 
yorable to the ſtudy of ſites fit for the culture 


of ſainfoin. In ſome parts of it, it is cultivated 
with great profit. In others, its culture has 
been repeatedly attempted, without fucceſs, 


The fineſt ſainfoin, I have ſeen, grows in 


che immediate neighbourhood of MarTon. 

Three tons of hay, an acre, are ſaid to have 

been cut. I have ſeen crops, which, to 58 
Rae would not afford leſs. | 


The foil a dry calcareous loam, from ten to 


rventy 5 __ p. The JO a calcareous' | 
rubble, 


YORKSHIRE. 499 


- rubble, from two to three feet deep; lying 


on an unfathomed rock of os ads. 
See Art. Maxukk.) 5256 2 IT 

One hundred grains of the onltivandd: fur- 
\- face foil- of * Peaſy Hill” affords 8 
| grains of calcareous Mattias. 


One hundred grains of the W "re of = 


the ſubſoil, among which the plants of ſain- 


foin, in all probability, principally feed, con- 


tain fiftynine grains of calcareous earth *. 
The ora of the rock! m_— in Vu: I. 
pPege 315. 8 

About 1 in chit TOP quar- 
ter of the Vale, good ſainfoin is grown; but, 


1 believe, in no way ene with * of | 


-Maliods. i 


„It has been conceived that anten feeds on the ſtones 
chomſelyes; not on the ſoil which is mixt among them, or 
which covers them; and this has ſerved to account for the 
ſuperiority of the ſainfoin of Malton. But it ſeems much 
better adapted to the nature of plants to feed among ſoil, 
than in ſtones; eſpecially when the ſoil is of a nature 
fimilar to that of the ſtones which mix among it. The 


lower part of the ſubſoil, which forms the upper part of the 


| rock, is compoſed of ſmall ſtones mixed with an efloreſceny 


mold, formed in the interſtices of the ſtones, which mold is | 


* whelly calcareous ; ſo that the plants, in this caſe, 


have a fufficiency of calcareous matter to paſture among, | 


without feeding upon the ſtones; which, Fee 
nen caſe, be * da.. 75 2 


f 


9 | CULTIV ATED HERBAG k. 


The foil is a lightiſh loam ; good mer 
and barley land; varying in depth. ; 

The /ubſoil, a calcareous loam ; rat 
limeſtone, or with redſtone, gravel; and ly- - 
ing on a limeſtone, or on a redſtone rock. 
In either caſe, the land is productive of 
fainfoin; in proportion, it is faid; to the depth 
of the ſoil; that is, the depth between the 
ſurface of the foil and the rock; laſting 
twenty years, more N N cory 
depth of the land. 

One hundred grains of the a e 
| (taken from the fide of the lane between 

Brompton and Sawdon) mo three * 5 
calcareous matter. | 

One hundred grains of the 460 of an ad- 
joining incloſure, taken from the top of a | 
looſe mixt-ſtone rock, at about eighteen 
inches deep, affords anden . 8 df _ 
- careous' earth. 

The [meftone i is of a nature \ 1 that | 
of Malton and that of Pickering (See Art. 
 Manvrx), namely a calcareous granite of a 
middle quality, as to hardneſs, 

The redſtonf is of a ſingular nature, being 
intermixed with calcareous globules, or round 
grains, exactly reſembling thoſe of the lofreſt 


of the Malton limeſtone. One hun 
1. 


; ” 2 A N 8 + * 


Te” 1 | 
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* this redſtone, collected among the foil above 
analized, yields thirteen grains of calcareous 
matter. The ſtone in this caſe porous; ſuf» 
ficiently open for the fibrils of NY 1 in- 
ſinuate themſelves. 

In the neighbourhood of Wü Ain 
foin has been repeatedly tried; but, I believe, 
without one inſtance of tolerable ſucceſs. 
The plants, I underſtand, roſe very well from 
the ſeed; but never got up to A vw 

umme Nn ee 
On examining a piece of Lite Aivae)! 

which was ſown with ſainfoin, by my father 
ſome fifty or ſixty years ago, I find, in one 
reer geh eve en ſtill ſure 
: viving. «16 


To e W e eee 


which could give ſuch. unuſual longevity to 
theſe plants (ſuppoſing them to be remains 


of the originally cultivated roots), I dug 
down by the fide of two plants, which grew 


within a few inches of each other: one of 
them remarkably healthy, though not luxu- 
riant ; the other, a —_— ea a 1 
its top decayed. 

The roots ſtruck downward, tins 
larly, and parallel to each ae e 
out a a few lender fide ee | 

| Near b 


F 


$6 CULTIVATED HERBAOE- | 
„Meir the ſurface, they were: accompanied 


with the roots of the burnet, and of the bur- 
net roſe (ſee the next ſection); neither 1 
which reached more than two feet deep. 


At the depth of three feet, the root of as 
decaying plant had rotted off ; having nothing 


but the fibrils, above, left to ſupport it. 


At four feet; the vigordus plant reached the 


p of the rock ; or rather, the looſe fade | 


which lie upon the rox. 
The fields of paſture of this het mes 


evident. The root was imply. a thong, 


reabhing from top to bottom ; tapering from 


_ the fize of a reed to that of a crow=quill. The 
fibrils on the fide were fine as hair; except 


at about two feet deep, where ſome thread- 
ke rootlets were thrown out, into a thin 


— of ſomewhat paliſh- colored : clay ; and 


except at about three feet and a half deep, 2 


| Smile ramification had been made, in a ſimi - 


lar but paler- colored earth. At four feet, 


n general ramification had taken place; the 
main root there ſeparating into large bran- 


ches; ſtriking nearly horizontally; not upon 
the top of a hard impenetrable rock (though 
upon a ſtone of about ſix inches over) but in 


8 ſtratum of ſtill paler clay; ; ſome three or 
7 four inches thick: a proof that it had here 
vows 2 | : met 


Pp © & 


Py = — 
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met with a ſoil ſuitable to its nature only 
one of its'rootlets (not thicker than a ſtem of 
raygraſs) having attempted to go lower. 


In teſting the ſeveral ſtrata, I find, that the 


three ſeams of clay, alone, diſcover ſymptoms 
of calcareoſity. Neither the topſoil; nor any 
of the intervening ſtrata, appear to contain 
any thing of a calcareous nature; excepting 
which mix, more or leſs, with the Whole. 
One hundred grains, of the uppermoſt 


ſeam of clay, yield ſeven grains and a half of J 


calcareous matter : one hundred of the mid- 
dlemoſt, twentythree and a half grains: one 
hundred of the loweſt ſtratum, the main hols 
of paſturage, twentynine grains. 

From the Tum of this evidence, and Hon 
every part of it, it appears, demonſtrably, 
that 8A1NFOIN delights in CAL@AREOUS 


EARTH. And we may almoſt infer, with 


equal certainty, that it will not fhuriſb in a 


ſituation, where both the foil and the ſub- 8 


ſtrata are deſtitute of calcareoſity. 

In another part of the field, laſt under 
notice, the rock riſes to within ten inches of 
the ſu 


cent matter; and the ſoil perfectly uncalca 


Vor. Il. *. 0 reous. 


ce; terminating in flat clean ſtones, 
without any admixture of mold or effloreſ- 
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reous. Here, not a ſingle plant of gate i 
to be detected. The plants, anne did 
not ſurvive the firſt Reed: ce eo n 

Much of the limeſtone land, ao Pick- 


cring, is of a ſimilar nature. This accounts 


for the miſcarriages which have taken place. 
Nevertheleſs, the tops of ſome of the lime- 
ſtone quarries (as the Caſtle Bank) termi- 
nate in looſe ſtones, mixt with grey effloreſ- 
cent mold, and have fiſſures containing ef- 
floreſcent matter, which, Lfind, is purely cal- 
careous. ' Among theſe, fainfoin. no doubt 


| would flouriſh. There may be conſiderable. 


patches of this land; and they appear to me 
to be well worth ſearching for. To throw 


away ſeed, and perhaps two or three years 
crops, merely on ſuppoſition, is highly im- 
prudent. But a few hours, or a few days, 


expended in the ſearch of a ner ſoil, 
might be time well emplo yet. 


The great ADVANTAGE OF. SAINFOIN, 


and that which diſtinguiſhes it, in a ſtriking 
. manner, from all other craps, is that of its 


feeding, principally, below the field of ordinary 


1 bringing up, to the ſurface, vege- 
table matter, which, without it, would for 
ever have lain uſeleſs to agriculture; and en- 


e the culfivathhs with trea ene nie. N 
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without its affiſtance, migh en bake ha 
ſituated at the earth's center . While he is 
e es reaping a crop of the moſt nutriti· 


uſted, is, in all probability, gathering 
een to enable it to throw out, in future, 
a ſucceſſion of arable crops : beſides the ad- 


ditional advantage, ariſing from the quantity 
of manure, which he has been extracting 


from the'bowels of the earth, by We 
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NATURAL HERBAGE. 


CU 4l vw or TUE sos ner. 


* a Diſtrict here permanent graſs lands 1 
prevail, and where arable crops may be. con» 
ſidered as ſec or ſubordi te this 


bave been traced to the ef. RE TIEY 
I have ſeen roots, which, near Pn eg on 
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rbage, agriculture is at preſent ac- 
quand with, his ſoil, ſo far from being 
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% NATURAL HERBAGE | 


| AND THEIR MANAGEMENT are entitled to 
particular attention; and, in a 1 
Rural Economy of ſuch a Diſtri 


quiro a ver rs 9 ende pi, ar- 


6 rot ws 24 Fs 1 * . 3 * 


This n ranch of re, as it 
is practiſed in the Diſtrict een aptly 
ſeparates into the following ſubdiviſions: 


. pee. permanene dun Lands 


in this Diſtrict. ond * 


H. Their Gn 6 


operations common to the ſeveral ſpecies, 


and to the ſeveral ne to which they are 


applied. | 

III. The particular Management of Hay 
Grounds. 

IV. The Management of Paſture Sade 

I. The SPECIES or variety of graſs lands 
muſt be in ſome meaſure indefinite, in a Diſ- 
trict where the ſoil varies, from the coldeſt 


tion; and where natural herbage abounds, 
indiſcriminately, 4 foil, and in * 


ſituation. : 
_ + Nevertheleſs, e Vale 
under ſurvey, they oy merged __ 
TOO, 2 50 | 


F-, 
8 
. 9 3 * 
2 # * 
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nation; — 9; | 
the Vale. In a ſtate of p 


* 


doubtleſs covered with water, . 


2 principal part, of the year; and ſome: of 


them are till (or were until very ] 
liable to be overflowed, in times of floods. 

The foil of theſe lands varies. Part of them 
are of a looſe loamy texture; but, more gene · 
rally, they are of a cloſe firm clayey nature 
ſuch as we frequently find where large bodies 
of water haye been accuſtomed to lie. In 


eſpecially on their upper mar- 
gins, the clay is covered with a ſtratum of 


by the overflowings af ſpring, while the 
land lay in a neglected e enen 2 


and ditches were opened. 


The berbage ee 8 | 
pancy, to which they have been ſubje&ed, 


during; perhaps, a millennium of time; name- 
ly, ever-fince the firſt laying out of the town- 


ſhip. It is certain, at leaſt, that, time im- 


memorial, —J—v— 
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1 ͤ NATURAL HERBA E. 
. COMMON Leeres perth ca . 


5 the meadow edel ee, Pirenmal 


ſb © or. fen, or 


BORE GROUND,= pr 


moſt d N = Eu mowing 
ground, | 

Thele'i ing lands, or ings, de u 
called, differ from the common meadows of 


Slogeſterſhire, and other counties, in the 


manner of diſtribution; the ſhares lying, not 
in ſquare plots, but in 8wATHs, about nine 


feet wide, and of half a mile, perhaps, in 
length; and moſtly in pairs; without any 
other boundaries, than what have been given 


by conſtant mowing ; each ſwath being hol- 


low in the mide, une do a me 5 


either fide. 


Some of this inglund) gill vet} open; 
you eee from 4 e eg in- 


: i _ the Li [LANDS or 


/ PrexxRING conſiſts, chicas; 0 f F the follow- 


ing plants; which I have endeavored to place, 
. to their * the orn. 
| a 


ſo 


ſituation, where the land is incloſed, and may 
have been paſtured, and improved W 
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mos of thi rownltip. 


vida tin th Dai croſs — but 
are common on the ſame ſoil, and in à fimila 


ing, &c. wp pg 


Provincial.  Linnean, 15 


3 Bulls. 8 
. pratenſis (of HUD: sox) „ 
_ —meadow thiſtle. 


Blue-caps,— -ſcabivja Ae ſca- 


bious. . 


Juncus articulatus,— —Jointed ruſh. 


: Clock-ſcaves, — ſthenzs, nigricant,— black- 


headed bogruſn. Nac 
cardamine aral. — common ladies- 
"Fetonica officinalic * * ,—betony. .. 1 


5 Henpenny,—rbinanthus cri Helio 


fate 
5 valeriana diicee—marſh valerian. 


* 8 n in 
the graſs lands of this. Diſtrict ; abounding, in almoſt every 


ſoil, and in every ſituation, from the marſh to the mountain. 
'The term Locke wake ml $4 to Fey at al in this 
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fa — officinalit—meadowe durnet. 
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W odoratum,—vernal.. 

| poa tripialis, - common poe, 
agroſtis canina,—brown bentgraſs. | 
briza media, trembling graſs. 
fRuca duriuſcuts,—hard feſcue, 


 melica carulea,—purple melicgraſs. 


pbleum nodoſum,—bulbous catstail, 
'orobus tuberoſus,—bulbous pea. | 


| botus corniculatus, —birdsfoot trefoil,” 


Hypocheris radicata, — ee 
hawkweed. bs 

ſerratula tinctoria, dyer's faw-yort, 

echillea ptarmica,—gooſetongue, 

pencedanum flaus, —meadow faflafras, 

Vicia cracca,—bluetufted vetch. 

polygala vulgaris —milkwort. 


ae Pedielaris palyftris,—marih louſowort. 


eadowſweet. 


— i ſalicaria,=—ſpiked Weiber 
grundo phragmites,—common reed. 


farduus paluſtris marſh thiſtle, | 
_ Hebni 


5 WELL» | OS * * du 831 "No | * ah 5 VA — 
potentilla axfrine,—lvermeed. 
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prunella vulgaris * 
i! 5 n me 
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fl. oy | fam latifolium,—great Water parſnep. 
Wo ulla paluſtris,—marſh-marigold. . 
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Oe ee below par- Th 
be Judged of, y the herbage it bears; 
the -quants ,/ evenion the inclc ed parts, 1 


not great. The parts, which yet remain as 


* common meadow, are ſtill leſs pro- 
ductive. The ſurface, in many places, is 
more 5 half of it occupied, by the ſpread - 
ing leaves of the MEADOW -' THISTLE ; 
and, in others, entire patches 


with the Boonuen. The r rng 


about half a load. of hay of. it . een Gs 


ws an acre, - rn 5 
The RENT, tow WE chilies 


SGENERAL OBSERVATIONS. . 3 
leſs, it appears, demonſtrably, from the 


patches of corn which are intermixed with 
this ſpecies of graſs land, that its preſent un- 
productiveneſs is not ſo much owing to the 
nature of the soIIL, or the A TUATIONSs, as 
| ann ee, Foes cal 
HERBAGE, HEM 2 | 
1; A;ſironger ia need produe 
of the great impropriety, in ſome — of ob- 
cla gs land, 1 T EN NON a 
bree once. wich 
ut —_— his eſtate ocoupirs, 1 ſuch 4 
tribe 


he rnopvex of his ſpecies of old gras | 
> quality. 0 
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„ NATURAL HERBAGE. 


pecially hen the means of extirpation are ſd 
eaſy, and fo profitable. All that is requi- 
fite, to render the land of double its preſet 
value, is to annihilate the preſent ſward, and 


raiſe up a freſh one in its place: in doing 
Which, if properly done, 9 coc 570 
may! be profitably taken. 


But neither the ſoil, nor wy dd of 


| lands of this mature: fits them for a contmuence 


of arable crops. They ought to be uſed as 
a means, only, of purging the foil from its 


impurities, and rendering it fit for the 


reception and nouriſhment of nes wo 5 
cue blade and leaf in nutrithue, 
In the inſtance under notice; the reno- 
vation of the ſward is, now, rendered eaſily 
practicatile. The Commiſſioners of Inclo- 
fate; for this townſhip, with *a degree of 


judgement and ſpirit which de them the 


greateſt credit, and for which the townſhip 
will for ages be indebted to them, have ſunk 
4 main drain, or ſhore, through the center of 
theſe lowlands, every acre of which is now 


plowable conſequently, every owner may 
now chooſe, whether he will continue a 
e of dem, aner _— —_ 


be 


A * OAKS HIN. ug 
5 by will conyert this ſward- into a 


for a courſe of corn crops 


and then replace 


it with a turf of graſſes : and legumes, ns 


productive and nutritious. * 
Ho many thouſand ec inde in theſe 

kingdoms, now lie, or might eaſily be N 
in a ſimilar predicament. 
II. UPPER GRASS GROUNDS. Theſe 
conſiſt of the prime part of the common- 
field lands, which have been laid down to 
graſs, in . eee e e 
| tioned. Mt 
The VATION is Wy WE is, in eral, 
dry e fu GU 5 1 to W Rock i in 
winter. 

The $01L is a rich e aha cooler 

parts, deep, and mixed with a few pebbles ; 


the higher parts, ſhallower, with a mixture 
of redſtones: Wan n of graſs and 


corn. 


The HERBAGE da * 8 8 


plants. The laſt twelve ſpecies grow, prin- 


cipally, near the hedges, or toward home- 


ſtalls; butare et * in the areas 


of fields. 
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4% e | 
alopecurus pratenſis —meadow bal. 
"oY Nucu elutior „tall feſcue. | 
e duriuſcula,—hard feſcue. 
| Gromus mollis, —ſoft bromegraſs. 
avena elatior,—tall oatgraſs. 
avena Pubeſcens—rou gh 1 


* 


Ribgraſs,plentags lanceolate;narrow plantain.” 
Red clover, — ee Ro. — me a Jo | 5 


. f 
Wire clover,—7rifolium repens, —oteep ng 


* 


Treſol, 


bl 


ranunculus r repens, —eree ping crowfoot. 
ranunculus bulbeſus, —bulbous crow foot. 
leontodon taraxacum,—common dande- 


lion. 


Car. 
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2 _ vulgaris, —ſelfheal. *_ 
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Hanan — eee — 
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| hawkweed. 
Henpenny,—rbinantbus eri vue bali -yellow 

rattle... uo; | 
betonica 8 > at 
.. cergfines. vulgatum,—common mouſe- 
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EV 


ſpeedwell. | 
e eee 
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Cowſtriplings,—promula eee 188 


Bairnworts,—bellis perennis,—daiſey. 
Cuiſhia, reer 2 e 


nep. 
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Horſe- 
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une, ee 1 | 
Vvicia cracca,.— bluetufted vetch. tc 
vicia fepium,—buſh vetch. _ lis 
etrvum birſutum,—twolceded tare. af 
hogs We de protenje, = yellow” guats- fo 
en eupatoria, — 
geranium pratenſe, — crowfoot craness 
bill. = 
ene 8. e tin mallow. 
mol rotundi Nee _ 
4 * o W. 5 Tp 
Cicely, —cherephylin Hure. — 
weed. 
Dockens,—rumes en rled dock. | 
rumex obtufifolius,—broadleaved dock. 


N urticas divica,—comamon nette. 
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thei betbage, the ſoil," and the, 


An acre' of forme of the lands, lying iminie- | 
diately round the town of Pickering,” will 
afford pgfurage for a cow, from Mayday to 


Michaelmas ; not by being forced with ma- 
nure, but in its intrinſic nature. In general, 


three acres are allowed to two cows ; but 
they are, of uncommon fize ; IT . 


equal to Wer middle - ſiaed cow] e. 
The produce of hey is from one to two 
tons, an acre, in a common year. The qua- 
lity of the hay, if well made, is fine; well 
affected by every kind of es e fit 
for cows and horſes. 
The zenT, thirty ſhillings to nds pounds, 


an acre. The ſummer paſtures of a co. : 


forty to fifty ſhillings. 
III. UPLAND GRASS. 3 the unin- 


cloſed tate, this land was partly in arable 
field, pa 
ſheep. : 


The $1TVATION is hilly, od Apr | 


abru ptly, above the middle grounds. The 
ſubſtructure, a limeſtone rock; rifing, in 
ſome e up 20 the 6 in «ſean 
of redſtone i intervenes. 
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The roher is ſuch as may be expected. 
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nn | NATURAL HERBAGE. 


The 8011 is loam, of different depths, 


ſdil is deep and the redſtone ſtratum two or 


three feet thick, may rank ee 
larid in theſe kingdoms.” N water 4c} 39 

The HERBAGE,' which end us dude 
| Frard of theſe Nr Oy be ſeen" in the 
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Provincial. 18 pr 9 40% 
ſlleontodon biſpidum,—rough dandelion. 
Plantage media, mid e plantain. 
 Hpocharis radicata, — longrooted 
hawk weed. N : 
leontodon faraxacum,— common dande- 
8 
Hen eiten elor 
rattle. 5 
. lauter. — oreye 
Mountain far, num FO un —purging 
flax. 
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Potentilla reptans, rec ping cinqueſoil. 
common 
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enn e 2-crowfoot. 


. chis — ace alot 
\ pererizm ſenguiirbe—apland burnet. 
abe ren ee, 


en ianacentaurium,—centaury gentian, 
A tuteola, —weld. © 
ecrepis l 


vicia cracca.—bluetufted vetch. 
ervum birſutum,—twoſeeded tare. | 
: amn 
geranium dſectum,—jagged cranesbill. 
9 rn —hemlockleayed | 
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; Cat-whin ow —burner wile, 


The PROPPCE, in 4 — I r, little or 
nothing. IE a par of ears, dre. 


The RENT ten ute n tk 

Land bearing this deſcription kts "2 
unfit for perennial ley.” Arable crops, inter- 
mixed with TEMPORARY . we e 
more ſuitable to its nature. 

II. The GENERAL. MANAGEMENT 


OF GRASS LAND, in this" 
requires to be regiſtered, 


5 
15 


The on ners are 0 et each. 
of which will require to be ſeparately con- : 
ſidered. eee eee 247571615 

| are commor | than bath; and which 


ang ee wen SIE) n 


two operations have been already ſpoken of, 


ſufficiently, under the general management 
of ARABLE LAND; exceptir 8 fo far as re. 


lates to clearing away anthills. - 


Ta I phages thi pernon 


view em, off with a paring ry | 


or perhaps à plow, level with the ſurround- 
ing ſward, and carted into hollows &c, ſow- 


ing the hillſteads with hayſeeds ; or; in one 


inſtance, I faw the cap of the hill firſt taken 


off thin, and, when the body of the hill was 


removed, the cap was laid ypon the hillſtead. 
But this is ineligible. No implement tan 


come upon the ſurface to dreſs it; and the 


caps are liable to be * 7. cotta nnd 
pther Nock 
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bee dice of oELDInG * has lately been 
introduced. rere en of the. | 
Ind; lies in clearing away the irts of the 
T core effectually ; .ſo that when — 
returned, a run, riſing above the ſurt | 


* .- 


ſurface, be not left, for. ren, 1 


or other implement, to lay hold of. | 

If this operation be. performed in autumn, 
che froſts and rains of winter will temper the 
cores, and, in the firſt dry weather of ſpring, 


the molding fledge will readily reduce them. 


the lumps of core remain ſtuhborn, u 
roller ſhould be run over the ſurface, before 
5 molding ſledge be uſeſe.. 


No man, who has attended coals wa 


2 the herbage of anthills, needs any argument 


to convince him of the propriety of beſtow- 


_ ang a. little ee eee 
means of extirpation. 
3, DRRSSI NG MEADOWS. The Vale 
Wen are peculiarly. one in this 
department of the management of graſs lands, 
which, in the {ſpring of the year, engages 
| much of their attention. The dun 8 and 
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found to get heavy, and 


firm, by lying; . 


ee 1 252 it Woge r ene 


hee me with one ms of es as: 


| grounds, at Michaelmas, (when ſtock is here uſually tranſ- 
ferred from paſture grounds to aftergraſs) a practice which 


ought to be univerſally adopted. The ſurface is, then, 


generally open enough to admit the dung which is ſpread 
upon it ; whereas, in ſpring, being ſpread over a ſurface, 
ſaturated with water, it is probable that much of it is 
waſhed away, with heavy rains, or diflipated by froſts. 


Molding, in early autumn, is fimilar, in its effects, to the 
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The ſoil muſt become 
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it unfiniſhed. Ft 
S t ly 1 b 0 n 
Their wages 6d: a day. e een 
This may be a proper place to mention an 


opinion, which I UH EAI 


tric, reſpecting 1 86 3 
A man, — ſeldon 
ſuperficial, is clearly of opinion. chat mole 
* uſeful to 0 m And. under this 


fn fog che lat twenty years l He — : 


lie ves them to be uſeful, in draining the ſoil, 
in communicating air to the roots of plants, 
in raiſing freſh mold upon graſs land, and in 


killing worms; which, he conceives, feed 


upon the roots of graſs and corn. 


That moles are uſefu]tocold frong-textuied | 
land, and to graſs lard in general, is probably | 


a fat; and this may account for the opinion 
under notice; which was formetl on ſoil-of 


that deſcription ; or on graſs lan of a a more 
ly * „ 


» L 7 5 
* o Th 
| ; - ut 
"> 4 . 
* * y 55 
> 5 < 1 * Sa. ” 
3. 4 ; 


ſledge can be uſed ee ag i After the | 

ſurface has been poliſhed; by this, it is finally 
looked over. with the rake ; eſpecially. round 
the borders, een en ene 


SAS THE. 


r Werren nenn 


But cnn that moles are oſeful upon 
cold ſtrong graſs land, it does not follow that 
they likewiſe are uſeful, on Abt, thin-/ciled, 
arable land: Their miſchiels, an ere 
obvious to be overlooked, 5 

With reſpect to wont. too, din are | 

probably miſchievous. No evidence, I ap- 8 

prehend, 1 

feeding on the roots of vegetables. I ſpeak. 

of the common'EARTHWORM-3 not of the 
grubs of beetles, &c. They are faidtodraw. 
leaves and other vegetable ſu dfſtances- into 

We rsd hut 6h wbt eil; in ey ons: 

3 1 n ene, e 
1 mention this ſubject, beet I believe ; 

is new to the public; and I mention it in 

this curſory way, becauſe I have not yet had 
opportunity of ſtudying it maturely. It ap- 

3 however, a ſubject of the firſt 

portance in Rural Economy: for meanly 

. are eee think of this lowly 

proſperity of the vegetable and 

I crea zh may hinge upon it. Its na- 
— appears, to mg, a ſubject of ſuf- 

_ ficient importance, to engage the attention of + 
any man, let his abilities and pretenfions be 
hat they may; and it js a ſubject which 

| | any 
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ny! an of I © may apply bn to, 


| 33 V . 


"FP wren. SRASS 14. T 
are eee nn ſeed in . 
to the great nuifance ee ee eee 
while both meadows _ — pore e tive 
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— — . ou 
in the extreme with &nobweed, cured by paſ- 
turing it repeat ly with ſbeep, in the ſpring. 
10h . eee —— 


by mowing. The fact was, a large patch of 
docks, as thick as they could grow upon the 
ground, were liable to the bite of ſwine (fome | 
ſpecies of which will feed on them with avi- 
dity); . and what they left was repeatedly 
mown off, perhaps twice or thrice in 4 ſum· 
mer, for a ſueceſſion of years. At length, 
they vaniſhed as by a charm; and were ſuc- 
N eee 


2 1 * on K 8 H 1 * E. 1 


— Feten neither the ſwine nor the ſithe 
could be. ſaid; with ſtrictneſs, to have killed 
theſe docks; which, it appears.to.me c-. 

** 4 Hage. No — is ever- 


1 al in But the- at or - natural 
life of perennia e ae e hon x 


attended to. We may, however, take it for 
grepted, without. experience, that all plants, 
Q propagate their ſpecies by ſecd alone, | 
may be ſubdued by perſevering to prevent 
their ſeeding. All that we want to know, 


longevity 4/4 in order that we may calculate the 
difference, between the expence of heading 
them from Nenp 19 three, god choc of defray 2 
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* Max uke GRASS LANDS.. The 
dung cart is ſeldom drawn upon graſs land. 


The quantity n 
Diſtrict (ſee FaRMTARD Max.) is ſmall; 
Pk ro he oa ſuis» ts — 


3 — big as an a equnlen for 82 - 
hauſtion 
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8 It 4 ON. 41 4 42 is * CES 23 | An: 
If a piece of mown ground were to ha 
the whole of the crop teturned to it, .. 


without being materially echauſted. But 


the foddering ſhould certainly be general to 
the whole Waun on one ſide, and 


(ſee Noxrorx, Article — uni 


the oppoſite fide be reached: not, partially, 
under the hedge, as is moſtly the caſe, here. 


The hedges are, no doubt, erept to for 


ſhelter: in windy weather, eſpecially, hay 
will not lie in an expoſed place: but, cer- 
tainly, the hedge ought to be conſidered, as 
a reſource to fly to, in ſtormy weather; re- 
turning to the area of the ny erm the 
orm may abate.” e 
The GOOD Errreœr of foddering, 
eas land 40hich will bear the tres 
hae rk is evident to common vari. 
The great danger to land, which is inelined 
0 fenacity, is that of its being caught in rhe 
drought of fring before the ſward be re- 
*lizved by rains or by froſts ; - which, by tem- 


er manner; it us probable, | 
| . ſuch ground might be repeatedly mown, 
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vo REKS HII 25 
ing Weirgb is obſerved to releaſe the 


| graſſes from their confinement, in the' foot- 
ſteps of ſtock. On ſuch land, the foddering 
_—_ not be continued too late in the ſpring. = 


On hight-land graſs, many advantages ariſe 


from this practice. The fodder is ee 


and the manure carried on, at a ſmall expence 


The contexture of the foil is improved, "and | 
moſs (the greateſt enemy of land of this de- 
ſeription) checked or deſtroyed, by the tread- 
ing of ſtock. . There can be no doubt that, 
in ſome caſes, and under proper manage - 
ment, ſtacking hay in the field, and foddering 
with it on the land it grew on, may be per- 


7 eligible. Much depends upon the 
nature of the land, and much upon whether 


the given piece of graſs, or the arable'land'in 


RE EI ee is l in want of me- 


. 


But advantageous "OT abated Fa 


| . in ſome caſes, to /ighr-land graſs, a ſtriking 


ce of the inutility of teathing if land, 
te Gate, with ſheep, occurred in this 


(but well ſheltered) Ingland was foddered 
upon, d during a ſucceſſion bf ſevere weather, 


until its ſurface was black with as 8 "Great : 


F 7 22 
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; neigh- 
bourhood. A piece of low cold retentive 
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5 i” NATURAL HERBAG . 
; expectations of improvement were. formed ; ; 
= butno ſenfible*benefit whatever followed. * 
From this and other inſtances of a fimilar© 
| nature, it is more than probable, that teathing 
cloſely textured land, in winter, is equally | 
incligible as manuring it, in winter ; 4 an im- 
propriety which I am fully convinced. of, 
from my own practice; and which all coun- 
tries are beginning to be aware of. Iam 
afraid, however, that the principal part ofthe 
little manure which is ſet upon graſs lands, in 
| s this Diſtrict, is carried on during the froſts 
3 of winter; the worſt time invention can de · 
4 1 5 
Limes, in the general idea of the a | 
| * ratheri injurious, than beneficial, to graſs land. 
5 Evidences are produced againſt it; but they 
are not conclufive : the trials, which are ſaid 


to have been made, were on cold retentive W. 
ſoils; the leaft likely, perhaps, to be im- | 
| proved by lime. To corn crops, lime is. moſt * 
beneficial, on dry warm ſoils; and ſome te 0 
cent experience here ſhews, that on ſuch ſoil N lar 
lime is beneficial to gras. | of 
A quantity of lime having been ſcattered i me 
accidentally on ſward, it was obſerved to in- * 
jure the herbage, conſiderably, for the firſt : 
three or four years. Ts, of courſe corro- (x 


borated 


1 JAKESHIRE „ 
ys te | the opinion of i its PT injurious to : 


dental patch became much ſuperior to the 
reſt of the piece, it lies ins and. has, now, 
continued to be ſo, for ſome years. The fi 
a middle loam, on a rocky ſubſtratum... 
This led to an experiment with a ſoa alle 
quantity; namely, four chaldron, an acre, 


on a piece of declining moſſy ſward, on « 
This experiment was made, laſt autumn. 


The preſent ſtate of it is ſtriking (Sept. 1787) 
The entire countenance of the land is 
changed: the ſward has acquired a dark+ 


green healthy color; and, already, the moſs | 


has moſtly diſappeared : while the-remainder 


of the piece (the whole eaten with ſheep) 
is covered with a fleece of moſs, intermixed 


with parched, firaw-colored herbage. 
Thus far, and as far as one experimen 
| reaches, this under notice is, decifively, in favor 


of lime being beneficial to a ſcorching up- 


land foil. For. reviving the productiyeneſs 


of old ſheep walks and rabbit warrens, lime 
may, perhaps, be . a moſt Pasta | 


manure, 3 
A remarkable eine « obe; this year, 
(1787) near Pickerin Part of che com- 


grass. But, in a few years more, this inci- 
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mon "Re been, I believe, time ene 
in uſe as a "whitening ground — provin- 
; cially, ce bleaching greens.— The ſoil, dtift 7 
ſand loft by a brook which frequently over- 
flows thoſe greens; the. ſubſoil gravel ; left, 
in all probability, by the brook, in ſhifting 
its channel, from time to time. Nevertheleſs, 
ſuch was the ſuperficial appearance” of 'this 
valley, while it was uſed as a whitening 
ground, that the Commiſſioners under the 
Incloſure valued the land (laſt ſummer a dry 
ſeaſon) at forty to fifty ſhillings rent, an acre. 
But, this year, the bleaching being diſcon- 
tinued, it has turned out not worth fifty 
pence, an acre ; notwithſtanding the uncom- 
mon power which vegetation has this * 
every where elſe, manifeſteeeee. 
: The parts where the webbs have au 
lain, are evident to common obſervation: 
ſcarcely a blade of graſs has, this year, ſhewn 
itſelf upon them. Even the ſedges and 
other · paluſtrean weeds, which attempt to 
grow, are not able to hide the dead- looking 
ſand, among which they are rooted. The 
ſoil, naturally weak, is at preſent evidently. 
exhauſted. But query, how has this ex- 
hauſtion been effected? By the lime, which 
has been uſed in bleaching? Or by the 
ou: | — 1 watering, 


1 


watering, wh Gy Wit * pike — 
had, through the ſummer? Or by the 
warmth of the webbs; which, acting as a 


gardener's frame, has induced the foil to 
exert itſelf beyond its natural ſtrength? The 


effect is well aſcertained; but, evident and 
intereſting as it is, it appears to me difficult 
to be accounted for, ſatisfactorily, | 
III. MANAGEMENT OF MOWING 
GROUNDS. All old graſs land, which is 
nwn, is here called © MRA DOW; whether 
its ſituation be low or high, dry or moiſt. It 
Is Ks th; term in contradiſtinction to PAs 
TURE, or“ ſummer- eaten ground; which 
name it may take the enſuing year ; it being 
a pretty common practice to mow and ſum- 
mer- eat, alternately... _ 
This, however, is far from DS a gene 
ral practice; the ſame lands will be mown, 
and others will be uſed as cow paſture, for 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively. But on the lands 
which are deſcribed above, as upper graſs 
grounds, an alternacy, though not perhaps 
annual and regular, generally takes place. 
| In deſcribing this department of Manage- 
ment, a fourfold diviſion of the RE will 
de * 3 | 
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3 Winter Management. | 100 

t. S raise MANAGEMENT or 114 | 
bows: The general practice is to eat ſep 
them; until O Mayday; when the ſtock is 
transferred to the paſture grounds, and the 
meadows finally ſhut up, for hay, _ 

In this climature, the practice is inju- 
dieieus. It throws haytime too backward, 
in a common year. And, if dry weather 
ſet in eatly, the ground, having no covering, 
* parcho. with ee ne the crop of 
. I ders; mY round the metropolis, 

grounds intended to be mown are ſerupu- 
| lonfly freed from ſtock, early in the fpring ; 
not a ſpring ſhoot is cropped. This is the 
oppoſite extreme : and, if the land will bear 
ſtock, is alſo improper. Some valuabls 
ſpring feed is loſt ; the froſts 8 
which would be of ſervice to took. 
Land may, in general, by eaten, und 019 
LADYDAY, or the MiDDLE Of APRIL, with- 

out injuring the erop of hay. Early weeds, 
: and the ranker graſſes, are CNN? by 


yrhich means the better bottom graſſes are 
ſuffered to riſe and ripen with them. 1 | 
2. Hay HazygsrT. To give a minutia!l! 
account of this department of the graſsland | 
management, it will be requiſite to conſider, | 
n 10 2 N . \ 
5 Preſerving, . 5 
[> Sis This i is Sup chiefly: by the | 
« day. mowing,” which is an inaccurate 
acre; ſometimes more, but generally leſs + 
than a ſtatute acre; old incloſed meadows 
having been reckoned, from time imme- 
morial, ſo many ** day mowings; and whe- 
ther they are, in reality, a greater or leſs 
number of acres, nd conkidered as ſo 
many days works. 

The wages ſor mowing, one e thilling to 
cighteen pence, a day, and board. Little or 
no mowing is done by the acre, A man 
eeldom mows more than his day's mowing ; 
Li which, if he be @ good hand, he performs 
h- in a few hours, in the morning and eve- 
de ning; generally bins wi in the middle of 
 þ the day, © . 
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ing the ſhort hours 5 work : their fithes 


are of unconimon length, and they take their 
ſwath of unuſual” width; ſeldom leſs than 


three yards; ſome of them ten or eleven 
feet wide. They invariably © NP! _— 
that is, all ſtrike together as one man; 


practice which is at leaft rn to he 
Jooker-on. 


2. Making. All couiitiice; I find, Gund 
in bad haymakers ; and ſome are deſtitute of 
good ones. The country under ſurvey may 
be faid to be above mediocrity ; and that is 
as much as can be ſaid of it. Quantities of 
hay are annually waſted, and till greater 
quantities unneceffarily injured, through bad 
management. It is ſeldom tedded ſufficient- 


ly; is frequently expoſed, all night, abroad, 
in catching weather; and, in ſuch * 


is too often carried before it be dry. 


1 fingular expedient is here pradliſed to 


get it (as it is intended) out of harm's way. 
This is to put it into“ pikes,”* or ſtacklets, 
of about a load each, before it be fit to be 
put into ſtack ; and, too frequently, before 


it be fit to be put into large cocks. This is 
conſidered as a middle ſtage ; in which it is 


to 


FCC 


SIS 


alone 1 is deſirable. 


As the hay nne md 


'YORKS 
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e partial . ax becomepropared 
ne nc; 


If hay be 3 So 8 at yet 
toofull of ſap to be truſted in ſtack, . piking 
it may be of great uſe... But it is more gene- 


rally made uſe of, as a flovenly expedient, for 
getting hay out of hand, in a tedious ſeaſon. 


In this caſe, however, it is moſtly miſchie- 


vous. I have ſeen theſe pikes, when opened 


out to be carried to the ſtack, white with 
mould, black with rottenneſs, and of every 
intermediate color, exce e that n 


tice of the Diftrid the graſs, 
in fine weather, is tedded after the mowers ; 
or, in ſhowery weather, as ſoon as a fair op- 
portunity offers. In the evening, unleſs due 


na rp_+s it is 


— zanczally, „ hipples;” | 
made in diffrent — ar pd ſet S 
eee e 0 


ples are inereaſed in ſiae. 1 FO 


gurl is perfectly dry,» the Ne aig un- 
dered; that is, broken out into beds, in the 
uſual manner; turned ; and again got up into 
K „„ ae 
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made into well ſiaed cocks ; namely, about 


eee eee horſes being forne- 
. er Ye Racked 


IPO) AO 


e piece it grew on, the firſt-made part 
generally ' ſtands in theſe: cocks, until the 


der, be ready ſor the ſtack; which, by this 
means, is never expoſed abroad in its firſt 
ſtages: a circumſtance, however, Which is 

ed ee eee, uwe 


farmers. 
3. Proferving Hos The moſt its 


practice is to ſtack it in the field; either for 


the purpoſe of foddering with it on the 


ground, or to be fetched home, in froſty 
weather, or when wanted. Much, however, 
is carried to the homeſtall, at hay time; ſome 


to be ſtacked; others to be houſed; the lat- 


| ently be had, ſeems to be in good eſtimation. 
It is at once got out af the way of the weather, 


and probably into the place, in which it will 
de ed: the muſtinels 5 onſet 2 


17 4 


requires. When ſufficiently dry, the hay is 


„ ² i ²— A EIS OT” 


PE 
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| which ie led of in ſome la 


' FIELD adds much to the caſe and diſpatch of 
hay time. If the tack be placed in the cen- 
ter of the ground, a conſiderable part of the 
hay may be collected, een nnen 
1 it on a carriage. Lie 
If it be in gs cocks, it in Sow | 


eee ere; with one horſe; by means 


of a cart rope, Sb the ſkirts of the 
cock on the ſides, and above the ſkirts on the 
back part; giving the bend of the rope ſuf- 
ficient'hold of the hay, to prevent its being 
drawn from under the cock. The two ends 


of the rope paſs to a pair of hames; to which 
one end is fixed, the other being kept in its 


place by a wooden pin. When the cock 
arrives at IG Pcs eee e 
the rope is diſengaged. 


If che hay he abroad, PEP SN uP 


uſual way, and is ſometimes drawn together 
with a long pole (fix or eight feet long), 


CY 
hames; @ man ſtanding or Fee the 


[ws to keepit down to its y 
5 TT OPENS AL as it goes. — 
though ſimple, i is a + buſineſs. Mote 
n 
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complex implements, of yatious: conſttue- 
tions, have , dean Wee de 25 * 


and hands = it eaſes and expedites the 


| buſineſs, very conſiderably. For, in this 


caſe, the main burden of the hay is drawn 


together by the team, the rakers having only 


the bared ground to rake over; following the 
implement, and drawing the rakings to the 
part to be cleared, by the next ſweep of the 
implement; beginning on one ſide of the 
piece, and proceeding, in this regular and 


expeditious manner, to the other; leaving the 


be dragged to the ſtack;; or loaded; as occa- 
ſion may require. This expedient, however, 


is far from being in general practice. 


When the ground near the ſtack is clear- 


ed, and the ſtack has riſen too high to be con- 
veniently forked upon, from the ground, the 


outikirts of the field are a eee in 
nen e obing | 

In the beſt „ Diſtrict, the 
kack, if not very large (which field ſtacks 
ſeldom are), is never begun upon, until a 
en of hay be dry, to get it aboye the 


eaves, 


* 
4 b 


- 
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eaves, che firſt day. If the whole be ready, 
the middle of the ſtack-is rounded up, and 
the remainder "ſet in tall - pikes,” by the 
| fide of it, ready to be laid on, the firſt fine 

oe after the ſtem be. ſufficiently ſettled. 


This appears, to me, to be bringing the buſi= 


neſs of laying up hay, in the field, as near per- 
 feſtion as the nature of it will admit. 

Field ſtacks are, I believe invariably, made 
echt; The favorite form, at preſent; ſeems 
to be that of an egg; a form, perhaps, of all 
others the moſt beautiful, but by no means 
the moſt convenient ?. 

When the hay bas done hacking: PR lack | 
is finally topt up, its roof adjuſted and raked, 
and its top capt with thatch ;/ the principal 

part of the roof being left naked, ' "| 

In a country where thatching the entire 
roof is the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, this would ap- 
pear negligent management. In this coun- 
try, to beſtow thatch and thatching, upon the 
whole, would be deemed a waſteful extrava- 

N n be difhcult to lay, 

, 4. Wh 
. Is 'CuveLand the -pte extreme petals. 

The turnep is there the archetype, If hay ſtacks, be made 

round, a form between the egg and the turnep is preferable 

to either extreme; but, in my opinion, a barn is the * 

5 for a hay ſack. og 
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with certainty, which is the better prattiee ; 


2 Scyende en a plenty or ſcarcity of 


e N ans en 


rb 


Fu fucks are fined with lens bes 


hurdles of others. Being placed in a ring, 


and united together with pins paſſing through 


the heads, they form an arch, and become a 
ſimple and A . againſt er _ 


of ſtock. 


4- Expenditure of Ray. There is no regu- 


lar market ſor hay, in the Diſtrict. It is ſel- 


dom ie, but in times of ſcareity. It is 


moſtly conſumed, on the premiſes ; cbicfly 


in the houſe, but partly in the field; a prac 
tice which has already been ſpoken of. 
3. AFTERGRA3s, The expenditure of 


aftergraſs, in this country, is principally on 


milked cows ; ſome on dry fatting cows, and 


{ome on.oxen, thrown up from work, 0 N 
ſpring, and finiſhed with aftergtaſs. 


Time of Breaking. In ſome places, 2 


ore taped jnto meadows, 3s ben a the car 


is out of them. This is fouling the grounc 


| POE any advantage to the cattle, which 


will 


* 2 * % 4 
ay 


provincia}ly ſtack- bars; reſembling the 
gate hurdles of ſome Diſtricts, and the cattle 


i 


YORKSHIRE. nh 


will not, en eat the e of mown 
ene 3 
In this oountey ht 3 extreme of 
management is tod prevalent. AFTERGR ASS, 
provincially, fog, is ſcarcely ever broken, 
till after Michaelmgs ; is ſometimes hoarded 
up, till near Martinmas, before it be turned 
into. In the latter caſe, half of it, perhaps, 
is waſted, Whether the weather prove wet 
or froſty, one of which may reaſonably be 
expected, at that time of the year, cattle de- 
ſtroy as much long overgrown aftergraſs, 
with their feet, as with their | mouths. 

Wherever they tread, m wet weather, the 
graſs is fouled ; wherever they ſtep, when 
froft is e the NY tread 


| on is deſtroyed. | 


GexenaL 8 ox THE Mavacu- 
| MENT of AFTERGRASS. 


Hts. 2 matter of ſurprize that no country 
has yet adopted AN ECONOMICAL EXPEN- 
B1TURE OF AFTERGRASS. I haye met 
with ſome faint attempts, in the practice. of 
individuals, in different places; but nothing 

of — nn, 15 
There 


Fut ſee WIsr or Ki Aft. AFTERGRASH. 
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There is one leading principle of manage- 


ment, which is eaſy to be obſerved, and by 
which alone, perhaps, half the preſent waſte 

| might be avoided. This is the |ſelf-evident® 
and ſimple one of not-ſuffering cattle to re- 
main af nights, on aftergraſs, nor of permit- - 
ting them to return to it, in the we eng, 
white froſt remains on the ground. 

In ſtrictneſs, they ought never to be 17 
fered ro lie deum among it, but ſhould be re- 
moved, as ſoon as their appetites are palled. 
Even this, when the expenditure is on cows; 
is not difficult. But fatting cattle may, per- 
haps, require more indulgence. Theſe, 
however, might, without injury, be let out, 
in the evening, into an adjoining ſtubble or 
paſture ground, and be ſuffered to return in 
the morning, with very little extraordinary 
attention or trouble. Cows might be folded 


in a yard, or kept in the houſe, or in the 


field, as circumſtances might require. 

| Graſs which has been trampled under foot, 
in the manner deſcribed above, _neceffarily 
remains, in winter, an encumbrance to the 
ſurface. If the ground be foddered upon, 
foe of it will of courſe be worked off by 
cattle ; and horſes will eat a tilt greater ſhare 
of it. Still, however, the ſward will be 


1 
7 * * „ * 1 


W 


| vonken 1a E. 


* in the ſpring ;/ a circum 
„ d. In the early part of 
| ſpring, aftergraſs as to be level; that is, 
either entirely bare, or covered with a ſali- 
cient even bite of unſoiled GE a 


winter - freed paſturage. 


Two of the moſt intelligent REL". econo- 


miſts of theſe kingdoms make a point of 


faving autumnal graſs, for ſpring feed; and 


they are probably right when they aſſert, that 
it is the moſt cert: ir , and; On the whole, the 


_ ſpring feed, which is, at preſent, known. 


On theſe principles, the right mana; 
n of aftergraſs is evident. The for- 
wardeſt ought to be broken. ſufficiently early, 
to be eaten, without waſte, before winter ſet 
in; and the lateſt, that is to ſay, the ſhorteſt, 
ſhould be ſhut up for ſpring feed. If after- 
_ graſs be too long and groſſy, it is apt to lodge, 
and rot upon the ground in winter. There- 
fore, on rich land, it ought to be more or leſs 
fed, before Michaelmas ; and then, while of 
a due length, to be ſhut up during winter. 

IV. PASTURE GROUNDS. The ma- 
magen of paſture in Werte to be 
ſubdivided inte vo get 

14 + Spring: Management. 
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MY SyRING Manana r- In the or- 
| actice of the Diſtrict, paſtures a 


"_ + up, * inte, or 3 in ns + ſprings 


GENERAL Remarks on Tür Sie 
MANAGEMENT or GRAN Laxvs. 8 


and on an ordinary foil, there is a ſofficient 


of courſe chooſe the better berbage. They 
+» have no inducement to crop the weeds and 


coarſer graſſes, which they ſuffer to run up 


to -/eed, thereby, in the inſtant, encumbering 


the ſurface, and, in the conſequence, in- 


creaſing their quantity; thus tending to 
leſſen, in a twofold way, the proportion of 
NUTRITIOUS HERBAGE: 

Even ſuppoſing the ſward to be perfectly | 
free from weeds and coarſe graſſes, it is bad 
management to ſuffer ſtock (sToRE sTocx) 


to be turned upon a full bite. They cannot, 


if duly ſtocked, keep the whole of it under. 
Much of it will inevitably run up to ſeed, 
forming tufts and uneaten patches, which (if 
not removed with the ſithe) remain, during 


: e 


JJ ðV?ꝙ a+ ad a 7 


ha & „ 


* 
— 8 


vers u us 


the hthns/ af cles to the grazier, as if 
they were not included within the limits of 3 
his paſtures. They are fo much waſte ground. 6 
The quantity of grazing ſurface, or, in other 
words, the fize of the paſtitfe, is leſſened, in 
Proportion to the quantity of ftale berbuge. 
On the contrary, if ſtock be admitted into 
paſtures, while the early weeds are yet in 4 
tender ſtate, and before the ſurface be covered 
with better berbage, every weed will be 
cropped, and every part be equally eaten.” 
Even rufhtt, when they firſt ſhoot, are eaten” 
freely by cattle and horſes ; eſpecially the 
latter. The cowparſnep, ragwort, tnob weed, 
and other groſs early plants are; on their firſt 
emerfion, devoured An Is tattle- 2 8 
ſheept C15 . 
But changing "won into ke ind 
increaſing che quantity of poſturing furface; 
are not the only advantages arifing from 
breaking paſtufes, early, with ſtore cattle. 
Ihe cattle themſelves are benefited, by being 
removed, by degrees, from dry meat to ſuc- 
culent herbage ; and thereby, in all human 
probability, preſerved from many diſorders; 
which cattle are liable to, on their being fiſt. 
F ˙ opeactoatec 1h e 
1 Th” * en 


* 


thinner, than in the uſual practice. For 2 


in fleſh, and are intended to be finiſhed with. 
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It, will be ſaid, chat, under this manage-. 
ment, paſture grounds require to be ſtocked 


few days, immediately. after. Mayday, the 


r 
cumſtance, perhaps, favorable to cattle when 


firſt turned out wholly. to graſs), but, aſter- 
wards, the advantage will be evidently. i in 
favor of early breaking; inaſmuch as the 
quantity of ſurface. is thereby encreaſed. It 
is. therefore demonitrable, that, under this 
management, paſtures may be ſtocked thicker, 
than in the common practice. 
FaTTING CATTLE, which are res 


graſs, may require a full bite at the firſt turn- 
ing out. But for cows, WORKING xxx, 
REARLING.CAT 1x, and lean cattle, intended 
to be fatted on graſs, a full bite, at the firſt 


turning out, is not requiſite. 


Another objection, which may be made to 
early grazing, is that of laying the land open 
to the drought of ſpring. This, too, is in 


great meaſure, when applied to paſurage, an 
ill grounded apprehenſion. It is notorious 


to common obſervation, that cows milk, and. 


cattle in general thrive, beyond expectation, 
in a weather, - It is not the Jength of 


gra, 


2 


3 Y'ORRS Weng! i tgp 


graſs, bat d quantity of #ouri/hntent it con- 

tains, which makes cattle pay for their paſs 
turage. In dry ſeaſons, medicinal waters 
are ſtrongly impregnated, and: fruit expoſed 

to the ſun in ſuch-ſeaſons, is fweeter and more 
highly flavored, than it is in a moiſt ſeaſon, 
or a ſhady ſituation; but the diſtillers of eſ- 
ſential oils are tho beſt judges of he effects 
of ſeaſons on herbage. 

The ae inane 
to be in projortion to the quantity of heat , in the - 
inmediate ſphere of their vegetation. Thus 
the richneſs of fruit is increaſed, by the re- 
flection of the wall; and it ſtrikes me that 
the richneſs of graſs is increaſed, by the re- 
fletiony of the ſoit. Long graſs ſhades the 
foil and deſtroys the reffection. The ſhorter - 
the grafs the ſtronger the refleQion, and 
conſequently, the richer the herbage. - - 

But the longer the graſs, the ſooner the 
cattle ſatisfy their hunger, and lie down to 
reſt. AMEDIUM, therefore, is obſervable. 
The due length depends upon the nature of 
the ſtock, the nature of the ſoil, and the 
nature of the ſeaſon. Rich graſs goes farther 
than that - which is watery and weak. A 
| Ro Ace eee | 
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cattle, rather than. to the _ of their. 


0 


Theſe: e 8 are 8 Pa A 
own experience, as well as from the practice 


of one man in this Diſtrict, who, by early 
ſtocking, keeps not only his rough paſtures, 
but even his yards, in a great mo level, 


and free from encumbrance. 


OLDLapypay to ae e e 


2 according to the progreſs of ſpring, appears 
to me, at preſent, as the beſt time for ſbutting 


up mowing grounds and opening paſtures, he 
2. STOCKING PASTURES The ſpecies 


and the guantity require to be 1 con- 
ſidered d | 


No ſettled 8 wich reſpect to "RE Mix= 
how of. ſpecies, are here obſerved. It is ge- 


nerally underſtood, that Borſes and cattle, in- 
termixed, will eat graſs, cleaner, than either 


ſpecies will, alone; not ſo much from their 


ſeparately affecting different graſſes, as from 


the circumitance of both ſpecies. dilliking to | 


| feed near their own dung. : 7 


Horſes, it is true, appear partial to parti- | 


Te cular patches of ſward; but, on cloſe exa- 
| mination, I have never been able to diſcover 


any peculiarity, in the /o:/, or the herbage, of 


theſe barely exten ſpots ; ; which are, I ap- 


1 


* 
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prehend, firſt eaten to the quick, fortuitouſly, 
and are aſterwards kept down, through their 
neſs of the herbage. Hares and rabbits,” in 
the neighbourhood of kept covers, keep 
down patches of barley or other corn, in a 
ſimilar manner, and through ſimilar motives. 
Beſides this unfair manner of feeding, the 
HORSE is diſliked in paſtures, on account of 
the e 105 18 bud d or e 
at graſs. + 55 
This, 25 the FR perior ada af * 
dung, in the ſtable, is conſidered, appears 
ſome what paradoxical. The idea, however, 
is not confined to this Diſtrict, nor to this 
Iſland; it prevails, I am well informed, in 
America, and more or leſs, perhaps, in every 
place, where huſbandmen obſerve, inatten- 
tive: 
I ᷑ be idea has, no be. ſome en 
The dung of horſes, dropped on graſs in 
ſummer, ſpon undergoes a change. Its ſub- 
ſtance is "ey ſcooped out by inſects; 
nothing but a- porous bundle of undigeſted 
vegetable matter being left. If inſets not 
only eat horſe dung, but fly away. with it out 
of the field, it is in reality loſt, to that parti- 
dune but if, what is moſt likely, they 
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ddeop it again, acer the mlace | where it was 
taken up, and, at length, find agraye, for their 
own bodies, among eee 
the land ſuſtains no laſs. 
FSuxxr, I believe, 5 
marie as fatting cattle. ' They eat 
cular patches; while ſheep run over and 
ig od choiceſt morſels of the entire 
They are generally kept alone, ex- 
3 on commons, and are, on this ſide of the 
Vale, properly confined to the n the 
maſt natural paſture of ſheep, | 
Wich regard eo the aggregate QUANTITY 
or STOCK, ſuitable to a gives piece of ground, 
uſbandmen, here, as in other places, differ 
in their opinions. Extremes are moſtly in- 
judicious. The impropriety of ſtocking too 
thin has already been ſhewn; but laying on 
oc top thick is a ſtill Ls imptopriety. 
Broken graſs may be mon for hay / but the 
evils of gverſtocking are not ealily repaired: 
ſtock once checked do not peadily regain a 
: n ee 1 have known (not in this 
Diſtrict) the eatize produce of che land 
[7 as fe as it is an error 
. Which novitial farmers too frequently fall 
| . The 0 * ought | to be _ 
1 „ e 
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tively ſought after. Noting b. but experience, 
F. on the given ground, can point it out. 
obtaining this experience, it is always prudent 
to begin on the ſafe fide ; or, in other words, 
to underſtock, rather than overſtock, the firſt 
year. 

3 Sides MANAGEMENT. or jad. | 
TUREs. In this department of the or; 
land management, the Diſtrict under ſurvey | 
is deficient. No ſhifting of ſtock ; no head 
ſtock and followers ; nor ſweeping of paſtures, 
with the fithe. In the ordinary practice of 
the country, ſtock are turned into paſture | 
grounds, at Mayday, and there remain im- 
pounded, until Michaelmas ; or until harveſt 
be in; when the head ſtock are transferred 
to the mowing grounds, and the ordinary 
ſtock to the NO. 'to- partake of the 
average: vincial term for the eatage 

of arable land, "$0 harveſt a term probably 
originating in the ancient commonſicld Mas 
— nagernent, 5 ; 
I have already intimated, that it is not my | 
intention to make the preſent: A didactic work. n 
Nevertheleſs, where I find what appears ta 
me cauſe of cenfure, it may be right to men- 
nion what T think ode doing 
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The adler management i is no Jo ger 
a ſubje& which is new to me, 11 have now 
had a conſiderable ſhare of experience, in my 
own practice, and have alſo had opportunities 
of obſerying, on a large ſcale, the practice of 
24 others, in different 'and diſtant Diſtricts. I 
will therefore give, here, in as few words as 
poſſible, ; a ſketch of my preſent ideas, reſpe&- 
ing the proper e of e 
PASTURES. . 
. Much depends on SITUATION, and much 
. on WATER, There are caſes (many of them 
in this Diſtrict) in which the ſtock are, 
through neceſſity, confined during the ſum- 5 
mer in one graſs pound, Caſes like theſe 
gan only be lamented, not remedied. There 
are others which will admit of only two di- 
f viſions ; that is, of one ſhift : a predicament 
infigitely preferable to the firſt ; by * u 
* gether deſirable, Gy 

In all caſes, where fatting cattle or 12 
Kals make : a part of the ſtock, and where 
ſituation, ſoil, and water will permit, every 
Ws of grazing — ought, in my idea, 

| to 
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to conſiſt. of THREE COMPARTMENTS. One 
for head ſtock (as cows or fatting cattle), 
one for followers (as rearing or other lean 
ſtock), and the third tq be ſhut up to freſhen 
far the leading ſtock. _ 
If, at the time of ſhifting the FR ha 
| there be much ſeedy. berbage left upon the 
ground, it ought to remain until they be 
ſhifted ;- and to be MOWY AS HAY. r during 
the recall; 
But if, at that time, a * weeds, 1 5 a 
little ſeedy herbage only be left, they ought to 
be sw EPT down, with the fithe, a few days 
before the removal of the lean flock ; which 
will not fail, in this caſe, to lick up even the 
ſharpeſt thiſtles, while they are in the ſoft . 
flaccid ſtate, to which mona 8 preſently re re- : 
duces them. 
Finally, I am clearly of opinion, that, let 
the paſture conſiſt of one, two, or more com- 
| partments, not a weed ou ght to /eed, nor k 
tuft of falt graſs | be ſuffered to ſtand, in 
paſture grunt which ought once, at laſt 
during the ſummer, to be LEVELLED WITH. 
THE $SITHE ; thus, at a ſmall expence, con- 
verting WEEDS INTO NUTRIMENT, and 
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= TRODUCTORY. RemanKs: be 


YORKSHIRE has long been . 
for i its horſes. Fitzherbert, who wrote two 
hundred and fifty years ago, mentions his 
Soeing to Rippon fair, to buy colt. 

The influence of climature, on the confi 


| Tution, or changeable part of the nature of 


animals, is a matter difficult to be demon- 
ſtrated. There are men who deny it.— 


| Nevertheleſs, ſtrong evidences of itz exiſtence 


” may be drawn, from the animal under con- 
fideration. 18 


No man has yet been able to breed Ara- 
'bian Horſes, in En gland; Engli iſh horſes, i in 


France or Germany; nor York/bire horſes, 

in any other Diſtrict of England. Some good 

horſes, no doubt, are bred every year, in dif. 
feerent parts of the kingdom; but they are 

few, i in proportion to the 0 of bad ones 
. in thoſe . | 


. 


has been repeated gane Sk FO 


The fruk may be handfawe, tut 0 he 


their form as they grow up. | 
On the contrary, in Yorkſhire, let the 6 
when dropt, be ever ſo unpromiſin 


if any true blood circulate in its veins, a0- 
quire _— en and N with its 
m"_ 
_ Theſe 3 Kue to account for 
the ſuperiority of Yorkſhire-bred horſes; 
and furniſſi an evidence, that air, water, joil, 
| or OL has an AL ee the canſti- 


vey may. perhaps, be nean 2s the firſt, 
in the county, for the breeding of horſes, 
| Nevertheleſs, it cannot, even here, be c: 
a univerſal practice. Men are os . it by 
accident or caprice. 

It would be 85&hcult to WIR 5 eas 
number annually bred, The Vale, the 
Wolds, and Holderneſs, probably employ a 

hundred ſtallions. One hundred mares are 
er as cats ful WO" for one 
| | © EN A horſe, 


$ 
ee 


* 


I HORSES, 


horſe. Some of th ee | 
fifty. On this calculation, there are from 


five to ten thouſand horſes bred, een the | 
Eaſtern Morelands and the Humber *. 
It will now be nes; Tae mo 
Pugs $1 Bl ode aj 
tit her 1500 45 MOD PRIN 9 
2. The method of aten 
3. The method of making-up. 
44. The markets. | 
5. The management of worked = 
$014.72 n an Diſtrict.” | 
I. BREED. Thirty years aw: STRONG 
SADDLE HORSES, fit for tho road ol were 
the principal breed of the Vale. 
raving the laſt twenty years, 20 . 
HUNTERS have been bred in it. This change 
was principally effected by one horſe, 
JALAr; a full-bred horſe ; whoſe pedigree 
and panes are well Ron a the 
.hurk; <: 
He 1s ill eng! and; as is FRF LN 
able, laſt ſeaſon, at the age of thirty, covered 
ſeveral aca, FO five n * 
* This calculation, however, is grounded on nech 


more than ſuppoſition. It would be difficult to aſcertain 
the exact number of ſtallions kept in ſo wide a Diſtrict. 


* 


voxrs IAE. 5 


men's” ate „ ir l . ber 
But er e abs cred which "_ 


5 Vale has juſtly acquired; of late; by its hunt- 


ers, the breed is, at preſent, changing to 


faſhionable coacn nonsxs; namely, tall. 
ſtrong, overſized hunters. The breed there · 


fore, may be ſaid to have increaſed in fize, 


rather than to have undergone a change. In 
1783, the ſtallion ſhows-exhibited beautiful 

groups of animals, active as the greyhound, 
and ſpirited as the lion. This year (1787) 
the ſhows were comparatively flat and "__ 


leſs: a mere parade of troopers. "1 
There may be ſeveral reaſons, fot the FOR 


ration which is taking place; in the breed of 
| horſes in the Vale. The Falapian breed has 
| degenerated ;- very few of the ſons of this 
celebrated horſe have been good ſtock-get< 


ters. Another reaſon, and perhaps a better, 


is the unfitneſs of high-bred hunters, . for 


beaſts. of burden and draught. Not only 


| brood mares, but growing horſes, are uſed 


in huſbandry. The operation of plowing 
with two horſes requires ſtrength : | lender 


| horſes are unfit for it; but a three or four. 
2 He died in December 1785, ſince this article was 
ba tre, + 3; $3; 5p 2 


written, 
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fen horſes: at leaft, while cattle remains 


ut * A 8 E 0 
year” old * horſe may be a 


uſed; and, in caſes of deformity or lameneſs, 85 


may be continued as a farm I to : 
_ be udded;.chteteniagrat-fblces which 
this deſcription of coach horſes have recently 


borne, pen Pt gr eee ode a yt oth 


propagating the breed . o 

Let this be as it may, hy are t 1 
furedly wrong, when they give encourage- | 
ment to the Fen Breed, the Howden mac“ 
of BLACK CART HORSES, which I am ſorry 
to ſee worming their way, into the Vale. 


The breed of grey rats; with which this Iſland 


has of late years been overrun, are not a2 
greater peſt in it, than the breed of black 


ſcarce, as they are at preſent; and while the 
fleſh of horſes continues to be en an 


| article of human food. 


Let the Vale farmers continue to plow 


with coach horſes, and uſe oxen in carriage: 


a breed of horſes better calculated for cating 


than working, and whoſe tendency is to ren- 


der their drivers as ſluggiſh as themſelves, 
are ill adapted to the preſent rents of the 


evil 
4 The Wolde — . 


the of breeding coach horſes. 
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ty ſeen fleader. bald. bred mare, why = | 
a few. years ago, received the embraces of 
Jalap or his offspring, bending under the 
weight of a cumbrous animal, whoſe 80 | 
legs; in all their admired roughneſs 
nearly equal in fize to the body 3 
mer gallant. No wonder that monſters, 
89! in ; 
the produce of ſuch unnatural amours. 
II. BREEDING HORSES. From what 
has. been faid reſpecting the ſuperiority of | 
Yorkſhire. horſes, it will, no doubt, be ex- * 
pected that great attention is paid to breed= | 
ing; and that the myſteries of it will be diſ. 
cloſed; While, perhaps, others have con- | 
ceived that their ſuperiority is more owing to 
the art of breeding, than to the geniality of 
climature. I ſhould be ſorry if truth oblige 
me to diſcover the misjudgment of my 
readers; and feel myſelf aukwardly circum- 
ſtanced in being under the neceſſity of diſ- 
cloſing the miſconduct of my countrymen. 
In different parts of the kingdom, the 
breeding of race horſes is reduced almoſt to 
| ſcience, In the Midland counties, the breed- 
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aſſiduity, as that which has of late year: 


bian-befiowed; an ole endif; tithe” - 


the breeding of - ſaddle horſes, Hunters, and 
coach en is almoſt entirely neglected; is 


left almoſt wholly tb chance; even in Vork- | 
ſhire 1 neee FEMALES... A breeder; 
here, would not give five guineas for the beſt 
brood. mare in the kingdom ; unleſs ſhe 


could draw; or carry him occaſionally to 
market; nor a guinea extraordin: 


month's keep: 
- But how abſurd: The price of the — 


the keep of the mare, and the care and keep 
of her progeny, from the time they drop to 


the time of ſale, is the fame, whether they 
be ſold from ten to Hfteen, or from n 
fifty pounds each. 


FgBuperior excellency may be faid to dead: | 

upon the MARE. There is an inſtance, in 
this neighbourhood, of the offspring of one 
mare being ſold, to dealers, for four or five 


hundred pounds. What are a few guineas in 


the firſt purchaſe of a good mare ? and what 


are a few days plowing, or a few rides #6 
market, 


aordinary for one 
which would do both. He would ſooner 
breed from a rip, which he happens to have 
upon his premiſes FE om not worth a 


1 ↄ ac as aces... 


iS 4 : 


4 


32 12 


rien a mec of good and of ordinary horſes ? 
It appears to me evidently, ther bsh 6b 


| managen neee of Rumi 


Economy. Good STALLIONS may be had 
ber money; and the different hunts, in the 


uth of England, will, ſo long as they re- 


main, be a ſource of MARts; moſt ſuitable to 
me 260 breeding CAP1TAL HUNTERS: 
Mares lamed, or ſtiffened by ſevere exerciſe 
and improper treatment, are generally to be 

bought, in the neighbourhood of theſe hunts, 
at moderate prices; And mares, fit for the 
breeding of onen HORSES, are 10 wha met 
wich! in every county. 


The preſent prices, given fas W 42 


coach horſes,” and, more eſpecially, the de- 
clenfion of che breeding of the former, are 
incitements ſ ficient, to induce men of ſpirit 
to make an attempt: Nothing appears to 
me to be wanting, but a mann; 0 
take the lead... 


| While the Ade mene in e | 


ne u ent horſes for the run and 


| the ell are in a degree necefiary ; but racers. 


and cart horſes might, with leſs inconve- | 
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| The King's Plires hive: 2 — | 
A : uſe, in improving the Engliſh horſe, in acti- 
_ .. vity and flectnels, But the original intention 
ddl them has long ago been anſwered: RAex- 
1 nonsxs are now fit for the purpoſe of amuſe- 
ment, only. They are, in general, drawn 
much too fine for uſe. Therefore, to con- 
tinue theſe prizes will be diſtributing the 
publie money, toward the worſt of purpoſes : 
the encouragement of gaming; and the in- 
jury of the breed of Engliſh horſes. The 
f | broad-loined, deep-cheſted, old Engliſh 
BE hunter has given place to the lank feeble 
8 racer. If it ſhould be ſtill thought proper 
to continue the King's Plates, it would cer- 
| With reſpect to CART RORSE8, if ex- 
tending the faddle-horſe Tax, to farm horſes 
in general, would lefſen their number,” and 
| Increaſe that of working oxen, it would be 
} political to extend it, without loſs of time. 
Under the preſent head, it may be proper 
to regiſter an idea, which I have met with in 
this country, and which, evident as it may 
ſeem, never occurred to me vaſes; en in 
theory or practice. 
| It is a fact, ell eſtabliſhed in he common. 
j | practice of this Diſtrict, that ſpayed heifers 
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dart 4 A 8 and have 1 in general more ae 
than oxen; and it is not doubted that $SPAYED- 


MARES Wi _ have an * ee to 
geldingce. 82 112 

I do mots 4 6. and that the oupenk4; 
ment has ever. been tried. The reaſon held 
out againſt it, though formidable at firſt, ; 
| ſight, proves a mere ſhadow on examination. 
The ſpaying of \ fillies would ee, 
ſpoil them for brood mares. But does not: 
the gelding of a colt ſpoil him for a fallin? 
What breeder, when his mares foal, wiſnes 
for fillies ? and what dealer would not wil 
lingly give halfacrown, for each, to have his 
| mares” changed into geldings? or ca 
into animals ſuperior to geldings? —_ 

In the ſpring of the year, open mares are 
faint and troubleſome. - The only requiſites- 
appear to be a ſafe. cutter, and a man of ſpirit 
to ſet him to work; to bring the ſpaying of 
female foals into common practice. 4 

It does not follow, that becauſe tel 
the female foals ſhould be cut, there would 
not be open mares to breed from, more than 
it does, that becauſe ſome heifers are ſpayed 
for the yoke, or for fatting, there are not cows 
ſufficient, for the e of e 
he dl 1 . r „ 
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| Which I have had no experience; but if the 
experiment has not been tried, it ſtrikes me, 


forcibly, that it is worth the trial; and 
that it is more than time it were ſet about *. 
III. MAKING UP HORSES: The AGE, 


e , 18 hour er five years ed. 


Some BREEDERS Make-up their oi horſes ; 


others only back them, und perhaps uſe them 


gently; in harneſs ; ſelling them, at full age, 
to PROFESSIONAL DEALERS © who, with 
arts beſt known to themſelves, make them 


abridge occaſionally the number of their teeth, 
and teach them their ſtable exerciſe. 
Some are bought up, at two or three year: 
old, by noRrSE-DEALING FARMERS; Who 
grow them upon good land; break them into 
the ſaddle, at leaſt; and finally nn n 
up, according to art, for market. 4 
One farmer in the Vale is aid w ee 


am hundred, annually.” And one dealer, at 


Malton, is ſaid to have ſometimes two or 
— e r e n 


Making- 
Since the firſt publicatich of this veil I met with 


an inſtance of practice, in the ſpaying of mares, which wil 
be mentioned, in the SOUTHERN COUNTIES, | 
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ooh up horſes, upon a ARM by a 
man who is a judge, is a moſt profitable 
branch of huſbandry. . Oats, hay, and ſtraw, 
find a market on the ſpot ; and f0207 manure . 
is procured, in ane en N 75 5 
af fetching. 

IV. MARKETS FOR HORSES.” Mob. 
ton has the only xorss $How in this Diſtrict. 
| It is held in the ſpring of the year, and con- 
tinues for a werk; namely, the WINS.” 
| fore Palm Sunday. 

At this fair, great numbers of made-up 
horſes are fold. They begin to go in, on 
Monday: Tueſday and Wedneſday are the 
principal days, for good horſes Thurſday 
and Friday generally exhibit an inferior ſort': 
and Saturday, which is likewiſe a «go cattle 
fair, is principally a ſtallion ſhow, and a fair 
for refuſe horſes ; which, on this day, are 
ſhewn in the open market. 

During the week — the horſes. are 
ſhewn in ſtables ; fitted up, at the inns, and 
in private yards, for the purpoſe ; being only 
led out, We n ps at Ta N of wa 
chapman. 

A The hours of iow hav the morning before 
ith "I me OOO art un in the 


no 9 as... 


evening; the ſtables bang contnty ſhut 
during meal times. 


The ſhow contifts' of. "wa ker, 


; inferior ſaddle horſes, and light coach horſes; 
moſt of them being bred in the Vale, on the 
Wolds, or in Holderneſs ; ſome few come 
from Cleveland, and the __ "ye * the 
Yale of Vork. 


The purchaſers a are e tha Landon and Wilt 


r orkſhire dealers, and foreigners "5 '6lpectally 


— FRANCE and PRUss 1A. ; 
In 1783, the French markets being then 


| Salty opened by. the peace, ſeveral French 
dealers were at this ſhow. The favorite 

colors were yellow bays, greys, and cheſnuts. 
Brown, the Engliſhman's favorite es 


diſliked by foreigners, 
But, of late years, the principal 155 of the 


| firſt-rate horſes have been. bought by the 


dealers, foreign and domeſtic, previouſly to the 


Sow, at the houſes of the wrt Lame or 


the breeders. Ws. 
The prices are various: | from fifteen to 
fifty pounds includes the majority af the 


. made-up horſes, ſold at Malton ſhow, They 
are led, in ſtrings, to London, or ſhipped off 
at Hull, for foreign markets. In 1783, * 
. veſſel laden with horſes, bought at this ſhow 


th „ N and 
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fo. up pgs oY op ems „ we My ww__ 
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_ of Yorkſhire. 
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— — In a Diſtrict where the working 
of oxen 0 ee for many ages, the . ö 


any very accurate eee of DRAUGUT 
HORSES can have taken place. But, in a 


ee which has always heen conſidered as 


of . horſemanſhip, it may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that a As of management 


ce of good HUNTERS, and the ſchool 


This, however, is not, from what: I have 


ſeen, the caſe. The only ſtriking feature of 


gement, which has caught my notice, 
is, that of turning hunters, and other hard - 
ridden harſes, out into the field in the day- 
time, in Winter; cold or warm, and ſome- 
times wet or dry: a practice which has been 


_ Cried] up by many great horſemen, and i is ta 


be met with in every part of the __ 
though nowhere ſo os Fee 


in this countr # 
It han glwaye inch o in had prafiice. 
Nevertheleſs, in compliance with the cuſtom 
of the place I was in, I let a mare, which I 
wn n country in 1782, a to 


M 4 graſs, 
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day, and turned out to 


166 KO N 8. 


graſs, on leiſure days, and lie in the houſe, at 
nights. The conſequence was unfivorable, 


0 5 


and fufficiently ſtriking to indues me to 
minute enn a cad or the 
occurren te. | 280 aa 551 

As the mubject appears to 105 of conſi 


I * i dere cry de 


Minute. * 

1783, Mana 217 There are, perhaps, 
few horſes which will bear to be hunted, one 
graſs the next. My | 
brother's practiee is to let his horſes ran at 
graſs, in the middle of the day, throughout 
winter. In conformity with this plan, mine 


Was turned put in the daytime, whenever I 


did not want to uſe her, On my arrival here, 
in November laſt, though I had rode her a 


as a mole, and her carcaſe round as a barrel. 
In the early part of winter, I rode her a good 


deal, and ſhewed her the hounds, generally 


once a week, With this exerciſe; J was not 


ſurpriſed at her ſhrinking. But having more 


lately given her eaſe, -in order ee of : 
recover her fleſh and ſpirits, wi 


ing any alteration, Thad good reaſon m 
that it was not altogether the work, but the 
treatment, which kept her down; for, with 


all 
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all the indulgenco could give her, her ſides, 
ten days ago, were clapped together, and Ws 
hide ſtuck as cloſe to her ribs, as if it had 
been glued to them. Her appetite for dry 
meat at leaſt was gone. She would let her 
ee = ** en een though 

10 ever dani A key ad feeder. I 
had ſome blood taken from her, but ſhe ſtill 
ing after the graſs was the only cauſe of her 

ill thriving, ſhe has for the laſt ten days been 
kept entirely in the houſe. Her ſkin is 
already looſe and ſilky, and ſhe calls for corn 
every time the ſtable door is opened. The 
other day ſhe wanted ſpurs, Now ſhe is all 
ſpirits again, — — turned out a mare, which 
he had hunted the day before, to graſs, on a 
cold day. She got a violent cold; was ſeized 
cine 0 te a eee ee 


en but — ha the refuſed muy 
dry meat, he diſcontinued it; and now finda 
that ſhe has taken to her hay and corn, again, 
re e e eee bee 

nis nancy r 3 


44 
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candy i is, looks more like a dommon hac 
than a hunter. 4 35d £35; a : 
There are two 3 3 CY hacks 
| which. is ſubjected to violent exerciſe, 
not. be expoſed at graſs, in ſevere weather. 
It takes them off their dry meat; and horſes, 
which ſweat much, are, it is highly probable, 
more chilly, ſuffer more from pinching cold, 
and may be more liable to be ſeiaed by acute 
diſorders, than horſes which have more mo- 
derate exerciſe, and whoſe frames are leſs 
relaxed. A. horſe which has been enuted ta 
| thoſe tranſitions, of heat and, cold will, no 
always been uſed to a warm ſtable ; and 
which, certainly, ought not to be expoſed ta 
ſuch dangerous treatment. without the n 
precaution. 1 
« Fam nevertheleſ of opiniae that letting 


111 
Aula 
- 


WY . horſe run out, in winter, keeps his legs 


cleaner and more ſupple than ſtanding al- 
ways in the fable. My mare was not freſher 
on her legs, at four years old, than ſhe has 
heen this winter. And if hunters could be 
turned out, on leiſure days, when the weather 
is tolerably fine, into a ſpacious place to_hay 
and corn, without graſs, I am of opinion it 

"mf 5 would 


FP 1 
* o * 
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would be of great ſervice to them. Horſes 
. Which are unavoidably expoſed to tranſitions. 
from heat to cold—as hunters frequently are, 
in ſauntering by the fide of a cover, after a 
hard run—ought, indiſputably, to ſtand in a 
| cool ſtable, and to be expoſed to the open air 
on leiſure days, ſo far as the ſtate of perfect 
health and vegour will en a _ no far. 
tber.“ 
I make no comment on the foregoing facts 
and reflections. I inſert them as a caution 
to the ingxperjenced : aiſd as hints to thoſe 
who wiſh to hit the HAPT'F MEDIUM of 
treatment. 
TURNING OUT HORSES TO GRASS IN THR 
SPRING, I met with an idea, in this Diſtrict, 
teſpecting the firſt turning out of a horſe 
entirely to graſs, which deſerves to be ge- 
nerally known. | 
When a horſe is thrown up, or Bu out 
zt nights to graſs, in the ſpring of the year, 
it is common to chooſe the forenvon of a fine 
| day 1 to do it in. "The natural conſequence i is 
the horſe fills his belly, during the fumſtme, 
and lays down to reſt, in the cold of the 
night; thereby, . s ng himſelf 
n c M65 


- mah 
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ee is; he eats all night, 1 . 
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InTRODUCTORY Ramanns. 5 


IN A SEQUESTERED Vale, obs 


with GRASS LAND, cattle may be Expected 
they are the moſt natural ſtock.. 


In the unincloſed ſtate of this Vale, the | 


Commons and Cars were applied, chiefly, ta 


the 1 rearing of WORKING OXEN, and a few 
DAIRY cows. In the Weſt Marſhes, and 
other " central JHA of 8 dhe? which have 
been . 


20 * » It is 3 wen pL os ORs AT ” 
GRASS do net require WATER, They are frequently kept, 


for months together, in dry upland paſtures, without water, 
_ and-without any * 9 


ron ˙ nA 


——— bann aden ef duns. 
car were reared, for ſale. id 
_ -» Converting the e 
Ne che Commons, and laying the arable 
fields to graſs, have wrought a conſiderable 
change, in what may be called the cox o 
or LIVE srock; more eſpecially in the 
ECONOMY OF CATTLE. DAIRIES- have 
increaſed; GRAZING has been introduced ; 
and REARING has declined. 8 
Thus far, however, the Vale may be fad 
to have reared its own ſtock ; excepting ſome 
| few-$SCOTCH CATTLE, which are annually 
brought into it, for the purpoſe of clearing 
rough paſtures in winter; and to be fatted 
on ſecondary grazing grounds, the enſuing 
ſummer. | 
. To give an adequate idea of the natute 
and management of cattle, in this Diſtrict, it 
will be proper to divide the ſabje& into four 
ri diviſions: namely, : l 
e The — krowle, a 4 . 
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* white fuces: moſtly © horned;"' but on ae 
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' k BREED. Within the memory of a per- 


fon now living z namely, about ſeveniy years 
ago ; the ancient breed of Ack cattle, ; 


which probably once prevailed throughout 


England e, and whoſe name is — 


properly uſed in ſpeaking of cattle in general, 
were the only breed of cattle, in this Diſtrict. 


By deſcription, they appear to have reſembled 
the pte ſent breeds of Wales and the Weſt of 


Scotland : moſtly . all bac; but ſome with 
we 


them © humbled ;** that is Horne. 
To theſe ſucceededa BLACK AND WHITE 
breed; probably a variety of the original 
ſpecies. But ſtill the © red cow's milk” was 


conſidered as medicinal : and many inveterate 


diſorders were doubtleſs cured with it: that 
is to ſay, by a perſeverance in milk diet. 
The black mottles, probably a tranſient- 


fort, were ſucceeded by the LonGHoRNED or 
Craven breed: the probable origin of the 


preſent celebrated n of t Midland” 
counties. | 

But, in a country in the puſineſ of 
aration was carried on principally by oxen 
this breed was found extremely inconvenient. 
Han a wy * were not only troubles. 5 


* But ſee WEST or Eos aum Al Che ee | 


* 25 ; 


ky * 


x Yonrouter. As: 


— 


Abs -erous, "in yoke; e eſpecially i Lai 
"narrow roads and hollow ways, with — 

which the E Diſtrict formerly abounded. Ac- 0 
cidents were frequently happening to them; 
by getting their horns entangled in the hedge 
or the bank; ſometimes breaking off their 
horns; . more N eee war 
necks. 

This Was a ſufßeien indbeement er 
adopting the snonT HORN or Holderneſs 
breed: probably of Dutch extraction. This 
change took place ſome forty or fifty years 
ago: and — breed ſtill pre- 
vails; though it has undergone ſeveral al- 
terations, fince its firſt introduction 

The firſt variety of this ſpecies of cattle, 5 
which I can recollect, was a thick, large 
boned, coarſe, clumſy animal: remarkably 
large behind, with thick gummy thighs. 
Always fleſhy, but never fat; the ſeſb being 
of a bad quality. This, however, was not 
the worſt: the monſtrous ſize of the buttocks 
of the calf was, frequently, fatal to the cow. 
Numbers of cows were annually loſt, in 
calving: Theſe monſters were ſtigmatized 
«7 with the opprobrious epithet * Dutch a. 


This was probably the worſt e the Vale . 
eyer FRANEW, x 
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. being evident, men of 410 dern 
began to. ſet about IM ROVIN G it. is Ig. the 
courſe of the laſt twenty years, the bone 
been lowered, the hind. quarters ted "= 
and the fleſh 


eee not by foreign | admixtil tes and 
unnatural croſſings, but by chooſing the 


eleaneſt and beſt · fleſhed bulls and Aalen. 
from . dein n or their neighbour 
Koek. - 808 8 : * 

It is very ae e . that in ef- 
| Sing this improvement, the Born has beet! 


conſiderably lengtbened; the preſent prevail- 
ing breed appearing as if it were a croſs, be- 


tween the old ſhort horizontal. horn—(pro- 
 vincially, © buckle-horns'')—and the middle 
elevated horn of Herefordſhire and Eaſt Suſ- 


ſex: not, perhaps, from either of theſe breeds 


having been employed in the improvement, 


but merely from the circumſtance of a . fine 


horn — namely, a clean, ſmall, ſharp well 
turned horn having been ale, for the 


This ſhews how much the appear NCC, as 
Les as the nature or conſtitution, of a given 
breed of Rock, may be altered and improyed, 


without callirig in the aſſiſtance of alien breeds. 


Even 


k iy 


E years cnet 7 


0 a a r 


The Holderneſs breed; en ter firlt intro: 


on into the Vale, were ſaid to be thin 


quartered, too light behind, and too coarſe 


deep ume This es beitig Fond diſ- 


advantageous to the butcher, encreaſing tie 
quantity of the coarſer parts, and reducing 
the weight of the prime pieces, the breeder 


endeavored to enlarge the hind quarters; 
and had he ſtopped when he had got to the 
happy medium, he would have wrought a good 
bullocks were in eſtimation; and their evil 


TR were - overlooked, until they were 
rendered too obvious; and the e e 


Nr mentioned had taken place. 
The form and fize of the PRESENT BREED 


or THE VALE may be ſeen, in the follow- 


ing dimenſions of a working ox, riſing five 

years old; above par u to form, bur ſone- 

what beneath it in t of fine 

nan at n withers, war” fer clove 

— 1 10 the eike, from the rana 
twenty inches. 

Smalleſt Fire ſeven feet four inches. 


Vor. II. Lagen 
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| Greacf width, at n ſhoulder, eure 
and a half bee 


ebe inches. 


Length from forcheud t to racks, , ih fe 

the center of Ow thoulder- 

"knob to the center abe hip bone, four 
Wee eee RV 

— - the center eee 
the extremity of * TS 6990; 
inches. 

| Length (hs bons ſoimeen inches. Ot 

_ Width of the Horns at 9 5 rp —_ 

e 

The eye full and quick. 

The head and neck clean. e 

The bone ſomewhat large. 

The chine and buttocks full. 

The fleſh ſoft and mellow to the hand. 

The color blood-red, marked with white. 

But a variety, .new to the Vale; is now 

creeping intoit: the TEES-wWATER BREED ; 

La variety of the ſhorthorned breed. This 

9 24 18 eſtabliſhed on the baun ur the 

| 1 8 


ment; and it appears to he, at preſent, a 
moſt valuable breedofcattle: valuable, Im. 


to the grazier and the butcher : the = 


YORKSHIRE. © 


Tess, at the head An 
is held out as the true Yorkſhire ſhort- 
horned breed. Be this as it may, much at- 
tention has been beſtowed on its eſtabl 


i 


head, and neck fine; the chine full; z the loin 
broad; the carcaſe, throughout, large. and 


well faſhioned ; and the fleſh and fatting 
quality equal, or perhaps ſuperior, to thoſe 
of the preſent breed of the Vale; which, 
howeyet, appear to be more ative, mare 


athletic, and fitter for the yoke, or harn 

In forming that vatiety, a horn, very ik. 
ferent from that which is prevalent i in the 
Vale, has been produced. The buckle- 


horn” is, in this caſe, as in the other, ſome- 
what lengthened; but the faſhionable born, on 


the banks of the Tees, is a clubbed down- 


hanging horn, as if, in forming it, a daſh of 
Craven blood had been thrown in. And it 


1 * 


might be made a moot point; whether che 


horns of the two breeds, now particularly un- 

der notice, have been produced by faſhion 
alone; or whether the Teeswater horn may 
not have bee 
born, by alight. intermixture of the Craven 


altered, from the original ſhort 


N 2 90 breed; 
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originated, may not have had op mags ad- 
mixture of tlie middlehorned blood w. 
I wiſh to trace the origin and re of 
the different breeds of cattle in the Iſland; 
but I find it will be a nee to do it 
, with ſtrict accuracy . 
The non is the beſt criterion «fr diffin- 
puiſhing the different ſpecies (if the term be 
5 of cattle. It is a PERMANENT 
spECIric CHARACTER. The color, though 


not altogether accidental, is changeable ; and 


neither OA nor apo th are permanently 
_ characteriſtic 


* 1706. A cee of «red cow's milk” being 
- drank medicinally, implies the preſence of red cattle. Ad- 
mitting that theſe red cattle were of either of the breeds 

- abovementioned, (that is to ſay, of the native red breed of 

the ſouthern parts of this Iſland, ſee WesT or ENGLAND) 

and that they were mixed with the imported breed, it readily 
follows, that the change which has recently taken place, 
has rede, merely, ae fee e the _— 
blood. 

After 8 — n 
breeds of the Iſland; this appears to me the moſt ſatis- 
factory manner of accounting for the ſtriking reſemblance, 
between individuals of the breed under _— in voy 
© the breeds of Herefordſhire and Eaſt Suſſex. 


1 17796. See WzsT or EnaLAnp, Ant, Carman 


: 1 enlarged View of this ſubject. | 
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reed; and whether the Holdetnefs breed, 
- Hom, which the Vale cattle have indiſputably 


1 W fleſh may be found, in every 
ſpecies; though they : are by no means equally, 
prevalent, nor equally excellent, in all. But 
a horn fix inches long was never yet produced 


by the Craven breed; nor one a yard long 
by the Holderneſs breed. And the middle- 


horned breed of Herefordſhire, Suſſex, and 


other parts of the Iſland, appears to be as 
diſtinct a. ecier as either of the former. 


Theſe are my only reaſons for being ſo 


minutely deſcriptive of the horns of cattle. 
Jam not a B160T to horns of any ſhape or 
length. I would as ſoon. judge of a man's 
heart by the length of his fingers, as of the 
value of a * by the length of his 


horns. - 


IT kis fe ee e 
Hal be proportionably ſmall ; if he thrive well, 


at kindly at an early age, or work 0 a late one | 


if required; I would much rather have him 
entirely without horns, than with amy which | 
ENTHUSIASM can point out, | 

The doctrine of horns has long W 
to me as a ſpecies of SUPERSTITION, among 
Farmers, and as a RAT. convenient to 
leading breeders, — their ef] 
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But leſt Pp Rac: have ed to pdf 
my ra raſhneſs, in ſpeaking thus irreverently of 
hotns, I will here allow them all che merit 


which, in mY n en . E 
The horn has been e A perm: 


nent ſpecific character of cattle. Hence, in 


varieties, it may have its uſe, as a exiterion. 

Thus, ſuppoſing a male and female of ſupe- 
rior form and fleſh, and with horns reſem- 
bling each other (as nearly as the horns of 
males and females of the fame” variety naty- 
rally do), no matter whether ſhort or long, 
ſharp or clubbed, riſing or falling; and ſup- 
poſing a variety to be eſtahliſhed from this 
parentage, ix is highly probable, that the 
horns of the parents would continue to be 


characteriſtic of the rrub breed, and might, 


by inferior judges, be depended upon, foe 


degree, as a criterion, 
But it is indiſputable; that bee remain 


the ſame, while the fleſh and farting quality 


change ; and every man of ſuperior judge- 


ment will depend more upon the form and 


handle « of the carcaſe, than- upon mo an 


and min of the horn. ee eee 


13 * 
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may: have. exactly the ſame horns, . without 
having exactly, either the fame faſhion, or 
_ the ſame l 

If there be any criterion or point of cattle, 
which may be univerſally depended upon, as 
a guide to the grazier, it is the x VE, not the 
horn. The eye is a mirror, in which the 
Health and habit, at leaſt, may be ſeen, with 

a degree of certainty; _ 

II. -BREEDING, From the F bs" 
view of the breeds of cattle, in the Vale, it 

pears, that confiderable attention has long 

been paid to the art of breeding ; n 
increaſed much of late years. 

1. Buxrs. A BULL snow has lately 5 
4 e to him who produces the beſt 
young bull : an admirable inſtitution, which 
will OT any. EO 
country... 1 

Ine een n d —_ 
man (Mr. HIL IL of Thornton) keeping one 
of the beſt of theſe ſhown zul Ls, for the uſe 
of his tenants : a liberal practice which might 
well be adopted, by other country gentlemen ; - 
W.. more e "A men. of Nm of 
: N Y * „Bass- | 
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rene Dow! Wi aden 5. 
quires to be ſubdivided into, i lads 
8 be : FO ad airs þ ap 
* Treatment. . K. 60:7 
by ©, Rib. Tt has Uready rt 
the Vale ſtill continues to rear its own ſtock. 
The rearing of cows will appear, in the next 


ſection, under the eren ens 


3 


2. Purcbaſing Cb. Though a dairy 


may in general rear his own cows, he muſt 


be fortunate indeed, * he never r have ecalion 


to purchaſe a cow. 
The favorite N bigs inks, 
-are a thin thigh, a lank thin-ſkinned bag 
hanging backward, teats long, and ſufficiently 
free of milk without ſpilling it, dug veins 
large, and horns yellow. I will not vouch 
for the infallibility of all theſe points; but 
this I can ſay, that I never noticed a cow, 
wich a thick n abe n was a wwe 
The Aimenfion of ths W cow, I 
FS ſeen, of the true Vale breed, riſing five 
years old, and within a ew months of calving, | 
are as cm 4 * 


Height 


YORKSHIRE uy 


; Gar feet five inches. 
ight dd a half 


Smalleſt oh, * Focus nal 15 

Largeſt girt, nine feet two inches. 

Width at the _—_— On and tal 
ann 
ere from een opt che. foren fe 
five inches. 

— the ccntcr of the en 
to the center of the huckle, three fee 

| n inches. hy 

— r to 
«-thiroutabihotache, or inches. 

eee eee 0 

Wadth- at the points, Warpe and a hal 
inches. 

Head, ankles 101 leg, os and can, 

Chine full, and back level. eddie 

dn a darkiſh red, mottled with white. 5 
countries en e Pat penal to na 
dairy, milked cows are indulged with the 
beſt the farm will afford. The beſt land for 
paſture, in ſummer ; the head of the fog, in 
autumn ; and, generally, hay moſt of wi 
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the preſent breed of cows require hay, when 


they give no milk, it is Wan * 


value as milking cows. 
Be this as it , there: in cootaitirrend 
difadvantage of the Vale breed of cows, 


which, I believe, is common to all the va- 
ee of the ſhorthorned breed. This is 


. She Aeſbineſs of the hind quarter has 
been ſufficiently _ * the bones ſtill 


Kill protuberate; . too o much, cthe | 
rs ſcemlineſs or uſe, oF 


| ani the difficulty: A cow can ee 


be too low in fleſh, a month before ſhe 
calves. Good keep, three weeks or a month 
before calving, gives due ſtrength and a fluſh 
of milk, The cauſe may be difficult to point 
out with procifon's but * offect is well 
aſcertaine d. | 

It is a fact, that a cows SITIO 
0 without aſſiſtance. The hour of calving 
is watched, with obſtetric ſolicitude 10 2 
perſon who has the care of them frequently 
riſing in the night, and ſometimes Lrning up | 
with them, the night through, From con- 
> EN | ſtant 


* 
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ſtant wn howevet; 3 


Will Mg; at bedtime, the hour of calving, 


0 ſufficiently” near, to know whether it will be 


necellary oy him EVO. n Als . 


r 


94. Markets * owe. Milking e. cows are 


moſtly fold, at the neighbouring fairs, vith 
calves by their | fides. Sometimes, but not 


frequently, they are ſold as ancafvers. The 


medial price of a cow and calf, on a par of 
pete ale 090 Hap? bean ſeven Mogi 
pounds. 


either ſold, at the fairs, to jobbers, who buy 
them up for the Midland or South-of-England 
graziers, or are fatted, on the dairy farm, 
wich aftergraſs, turneps, &c.—The medial 
price of a lean © drape,” of the Vale breed, 
on a ee pepopay waagen to 


ſax pounds. 
Ill. REARNO. 


the ſubject is naturally e e into ee 
ſtages; rearing cattle requiring nen | 


kinds of treatment, at different ages. 
1. CALVES, I. Tine of rearing. Cane 
dene to Old Ladyday. 

A Points of & rearing Gar. The firm 1 
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_ with an accurate definition of it, in this coun. 
try; where the Shi and the color ſeem to 


be more attended to, by breeders" in een ; 


than the form. ir 55'S it. 21 l 
A ae 2 1 that is, a 3 vhs 
with noſtrils red on the inſide; is confidered 
as a bad mark; portending a tender animal: 
on the contrary, a black or brown muzzle, 


with nes nnn is Mo agen a _— 
of hardineſs, = 


A calf e white is pas rejeted, 
avis a notion that white cattle are of a ten- 


der nature; that they are peculiarly ſubject 


to louſineſs; and that they are diſliked by 


their aſſociates ! The fineſt ox, I ever knew, 


of the Holderneſs breed, was white. The 
fineſt ox, I ever ſaw, of the Teeswater breed, 


was white. One of the fineſt cows, now in 


the Vale, is white. Nevertheleſs, valuable 
calves are annually ſent to the butcher, merely 
becauſe they are all white, The ſmalleſt 
ſpeck of color; even the tip of an ear, red or 


a notion, no doubt, that it hardens their na- 


ture; defends them from lice; and renders 
them acceptable to their companions: 4 
1 rg Ws is _ nos = 


_" VORKSHVTRE. 1859 
Diltrits\ but which ought, in ay ne 
Dre illy exploded “. 4¹ 

3. Caſtrating Calves.” © ne i. this 
a at leaſt, are ſubject to a ſtoppage in 
A Pat owing, it is believed, to the 
_ © blood ſtrings” of the teſticles being left in 
Per body, at the time of caſtration. The 
fact ſeems. to be, that the diſorder is generally 
_ cauſed, by a link of the inteſtines being 
_ thrown (in playing, it is ſuppoſed) acroſs a 
cord or membrane, in the hind part of the 
_ abdomen ;. and the cure is radically effected, 


by. breaking it: an operation which is not 
unfrequently performed + 


If 
2 1796. Tbe wild Cattle of Chillingham Park, in 
Northumberland, are uniformly white ; except the ae 
of their ears, which are of a brown color. | 
+ I remember to have once ſeen. e and 
have lately heard it minutely deſcribed, by a perſon who 
has repeatedly performed it. It is ſimple and ſafe. An 
orifice, large enough to admit the hand, being made in the 
coats of the abdomen— 01 the near or left ſide ( between 
the ribs, the huckle, and the flank) the inteſtines are drawn 
forward i into their natural ſituation, and the ſtring broken: 
otherwiſe, the animal is liable to a repetition of the ſame 
diſorder. The ſymptoms are reſtleſſneſs, wich attempts 
(but not violent, I believe) to beat the belly with the hind 
legs; and with a ſtoppage of the fœces; nothing paſſing 
through the body but a white ſlimy matter. In many 
places, I apprehend, this diſorder is not well undecſtood ; 3 
being miſtaken for ſome other internal diſorder, Death i is 
che certain EE 
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5 * of the teſticle, index 


were into the body of the calf, (which flood 
on its legs during the operation) drawing the 
* blood ſtring twelve or fourteen inches 
long: the point of it eee abrupt, 


ſidered as a fair ſpecimen, the treatment is 
this: — The calf never ſucks its dam; but 


twiee a day, in a pail, — from the time of 


than raw milk) for about three weeks longer: 
they are then put to all ſkim milk, or to milk 


IH the ſuſpe nſion be really cit 


calf, at the — much cation 
is requiſite in this operation. 

An experienced cutter performed it thus: 
hg extricated the teſticle; and cut the 
ſeminal cord — the nature ſtring, — he 
forced his finger and thumb upward, as it 


as if broken off; but fine as a 4 if 
wholely extracted. 

4. Treatment of rearing 3 This | 
differs, in the practice of different individuals. 
In an inſtance which, perhaps, may be con- 


has her milk, warm from the teat, given to it, 


calving, until it be a fortnight or three weeks 
old. At that age, the calves bogin to have 
Half new milk and half ſkim milk, boiled 
(which is thought to be mbre * nouriſhing” 


and water, with PRONE alittle pin or 
Wbeat 


\Yorkonine. 1% 


1 2 55 with hay, 
in the early part of the ſeaſon; or graſs, as 
May, or the beginning of June, according to 
turned away to graſs and water, only, for the 
OE. with ſometimes * mne 
l 3 * cattle we 
. invariably houſed, the firſt winter: 


beſt hay the farm will afford. Their ſum- 


mer paſture is ſuch as conveniency will al- 


low them: moſtly of a ſecondary nature. 
In the open-field 770 the common was their 


ſummer paſture. 


Js TwoYEAROLD CATTLE. The ſecond 


winter, oat ſtraw is the common fodder of 


young cattle. They are generally tied by 
the neck, in hovels, or under ſheds. Their 
ſummer paſture, commons, woody waſtes, 


rough rounds, or whatever beſt ſuits their 


owner's COnveniency.. wet 
110 


* Sensen a ſmall quantity of LIusRE D JELLY is. 


mixt with thin milk and water, and is found ef great ſer- 


vice; making their eee e INE 1 


too .. it is liable to make * ſcour-. 


generally looſe ; and are 3 with the 
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the yoke, but are not, by good huſhandmen, 
worked much, at that age. Fagan ffi 


 vincially, © whies, are generall 


bringing calves at two years olxe. 


1 — J 1 4 . F: * mz 8 5 : 
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At two yours old, the srEEAü 
cially, © ſtots, generally: amil 


Ax two years old, alſo, en 57 


: : « | 
bull. 7 his, ho 6 


eee In the ſtate of — _ 


they were three * W e ate 
of incloſure and improvement, and at the 
preſent high rents, they are frequently ſuf- 
-fered to take the bull, When een 
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be is an intereſting ſubje&, k the i 


nagement of cattle. Farmers, in every Diſ- 


tric, differ in their opinions reſpecting e 
The arguments, for bringing heifers in, at 


TWO YEARS OLD, are, that they come ſooner | 


to profit ; and that farmers cannot afford, at 


the preſent rate of rent, to let them run; un- 4 


profitably, until they be three years old. 
On the other hand, the argument, in favor 


of bringing them in at THREE YEARS ob, 


wo RE" 
Rs Sag! 
7 
* 
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N en a. a ew. as. 


__ * ia...” 


Q. 5 ,% "7 £2, o 


; 


e bear calves; ar a mom 
catly _ 12 6.4459 41 55 I ed 8 . 
But Toyo ot ere with any this, wh 
eee prove, which" of che two 
is; pon the whole, the more froftable pracs 
tide = 9s CEASD I 1397 97 e 
| The gardener t be well aware, that 
its growth ; and chere may be ſome atiatogy, - 
ö ſpect, pn, neces aud am- 
mals. But even ad s, if the cow | 
receive no injury, as to gh: | 
nilking, nor any other than that e 
checked; in point of Pur, the obj 


pears to me to fall. 15 howeve 1 ary 
production check, not o iy 
progeny likewiſe, an | 


ke the bull, whenever nature * : 


them. There is, undoubtedly, ſome preſent 8 bh 
profit ariſing from theit dtnirlg in, at an early — N 
2pe ; and whether 2 middle-ized co may - . a} 
not, afterwards, afford as much nf profit, as | wp 
one of larger ſtar 71s certainly 4 tagot point. 1 
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Much W W upon-KEEP./ A 
ſtarveling | heifer will not take the bull, at a 
year old. Nor ought any yearling. heifer, 
which has taken the bull, ever afterwards, to 
be ſtinted. in keep... If he be ill kept, while 
with calf, there will be danger at, or after, 
5 the time of her calving. If aſterwards 
; pinched, there will be danger of. her not 
taking the bull the next year. 
Hence, we may infer, - ai op —— of 
Cafery, 1 that the propricty,, or improptiety, of 
br ringing_heifers i into milk, at two years old. 
depends, principally, APA. 8011 e pve 
Arlon. 1 
On a good * 1 ge. 1 
in which heifers do not experience a | 
from, the time they are dropt, they ought, 1 3 
am clearly of opinion, to be permitted to take WM 
the bull Whenever nature prompts them. 0 
But, in leſs genial ſituations, where lean ” 
ill herbaged lands are to be paſtured with 
youn g.cattle, it appears , to, me equally evi- 
| dent, that heifers ought, not, in ſtrictneſs of 
ement, to be ſuffered to come into 
milk, before they be THREE YEARS OLD. - 
, S i FATTING, CATTLE. . Although 
grazing has, of late years, gained ſome. foot- 
ing in v8 Vale, | it does not yet fall vader the ; 
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denotulantiot of a grab 3 A detai! 
of management muſt not, therefbre, be ex- 
pected: and the only incident of practice, 


which has vecurred to my notice, and 1 


appears to be entitled to a place in this re- 
2 is the following; at once, evidencing 


| iety of fni/bing highly; and giving a 
— ſpecimen of” the rene 


BREEDS OF EAT TI. 
The ſubject of this eee 


which was bred arid fatted in this neigh- 
bourhood. Her dam was of the improved 
| breed of the Vale, with an adinixtute of the 
Craven or longhorned breed. Her fire a- 
Teeswater bull of the firſt blood; being 


leaped at half-· a- guinea a cow; which, twelve 


years ago, was & very high price: 
From the time of her being dropped, ſhe 


was femarked as a good thriver; ſhe catne 
in, at three years old; had one cow calf, 


which was reared, and three bulls, - -all of 


which died before they were three weeks 
old i they being ſeized, about that age, with 


2 numbneſs in their limbs; ſoon dying with 
jellied joints, and | ſymptoms of a general 


mortification. | Like moſt high bred cows, 


ſhe milked well for a few 3 8 5 
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Weder eee ell ben milde and. ene 
rally got to be good beef, about Mi . 

After her lait calf; (in +788) — 
milked until Auguſt; when ſhe was talerable 
beef; worth, at the then low pries af beef, 


aftergraſs ; in winter, turneps, hay; and oat- 


pounds, W wenn ene gyines t conſequently, 


n e 
fatting. -- 


"Her dimenbons «ſow cs ef he wan 


Kaughtered, were the: we 
Height about four feet kx inches (not 5 

curately taken). 3-6 ; 
Smalleſt girt ſeven feet fix inches” | 


- Largeſt girt nine feet. 


© Length from: houlder-poin 0 123 
Lane dees buckle to the exromity of 


the nache, two feet two inches. | 
Width at the huckles from aus 29 0, we 


feet two inches. 


Fler bonne ſine; of 2 lon . 
ſharp; ſomewhat reſembling the Crave 


the points, in the middle - horn manner. : her 


iz © 


about ten pounds. * ee £69: 28d 


dad and neck finalll and clean; her eg ſhort, 
and ber bone Mroughest H.. 


e 3 her 2 and flenb ae 
extraordinary 3 her ore and lom were. well 


cloven ; ſhe was not what is called fat upon 
but her 746, her Buckle, and her nache, were 
very good; and her i remarkable; Þulging 
out in an extraordinary manner: . 

She proved as follows: the quarters equal; 
exactly eighteen ones each; together ſe. 
ventytwo ſtones (fourteen pounds each); the 
do ob ſtones ; the hide ſeven ſtones. 

W 


their pon with minuteneſs, is not merely a matter of 
curioſity, Nothing matures the judgement, more ſpeedily, 

nor gives a more adequate idea of the due proportion of the 
parts of a bullock. I never, however, underſtood that the 
admeaſuremeut of cattle was reduced, anywhere, to com- 
mon praflice, until lately, In the Weſt of Yorkſhire, I am 


meaſuring tapes to market with them. The butcher, by 
conſtant practice, may be a match for the grazier, with his 


take his meaſure with him alſo, - 
| A WEIGEING MACHINE would, hdd; in this 1 

2 much ſafer guide, One, fixed ina ſingle ſal}, opening 
it folding-doors to the ſtreat, wou.d be a good append. 
de to any ME. PEE 
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| Her points as to fas were not all of 


lad up; one dimple, but not regularly 


* Tating the DIMENSIONS OF CATTLE, and deſcribing 


told, the manufacturers, who kill their own beef, carry 


ge alone: but it is certainly prudent, * = Hagan to 
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GENERAL Repcants on. : nber 


| * SCARCITY: OF carrrx, IN TAWISLAND. 


The dete . e beyond di, 


2 from a real ſcarcity, of ca 


ttle appears to 


be a matter of ſerious import to the com. 
munity. Had it not been for the immenſę 


influx of Iriſh.cattle, which have, during the 


laſt three or four years, poured into this Iſland, 


the grazing grounds could not haye been 
fully ſtocked ; nor the markets well ſupplicd. 


There is not, generally ſpeaking, oP age 


cattle left, in this kingdom. 

There tan be only two reaſons: of he 
ſcarcity : either the CONSUMPTION or BEEF 
muſt haye lately increaſed, or the REARI ING 
or CATTLE muſt have diminiſhed or the 


effect muſt have been produced, by the Joint 


operation of the two cauſes, 
I wiſh to bring the matter to a rational 


iſſue; and have endeavoured to colle& evi- 


dences i in the Diſtricts I have viſited. This 
Diſtrict affords two, which by eat to be . 
miſſible. 925 
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ty years ago, there was not, 


for the ſmaller markets of bir Diſtrict, a 
| ſingle eatle killed (except upon ſome extra- 


1. uu 


ary occaſion) during the winter, ſprin g. 
br ſummer months. In autumn, particularly 
in the month of November, confiderable 
numbers were butchered, to be falted and 
hung for winter proviſion; * hung-beef” 
being formerly, a ſtanding dich, not only i in 
this, but in other Diſtricts S. But the num- 
bet which were then killed, in autumn, was 


| finall; compared with the much greater num- 


bers that are, at preſent, butchered in the 


Diſtrict; every market of which is, now, 


plentifully ſupplied with beef, the year round; 
and this, notwithſtanding confiderable quan- 
tities are ſtill hung in autumn. The mar- 
ue mw LING gs wellvie with the London 

FERE O4 markets, 


* HaxGinG Silke, Formerly, belore the aultivation 
of turneps, &e."as winter food of cattle; and before the 


uſe of oil- cake, &c. was known; more eſpecially in open 


countries, at a diſtance from marſhes, fens, and rich bay- 
land DiſtriQs 3, the practice here noticed , was. a thing of 
neceſſity. * The only o pportunity the huſbandman had of 


raiſing his cattle Above: the half- ſtarved comman-paſture i 


condition, was in the ware of fummer; with the aft/rgraſs | 
of che com | n meadows, and the ſtubbles of the common 
fields ; theſe done, his ſources of fatting were ex ailted, 


without, a a babe or renewal, until the wane of the en- 


. 
SN 
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8 CAS 


i was fe years ago, the evidence = is good... bl 


markets, ene. 


Twenty, ox ſhigty years. 499: S quan- 
tities of young. | bred in the common 
paſtures, and in the rough. grounds of tho 
Mc lp goto ra 


were annually ſent out of it. The number 


of lean oxen, tog, which were ſent out of the 
country, was very conſiderable. Now, the 


n 
A few young cattle may go out of it every 


year 3. but a number of Scotch and ſpme Iriſh 
beace, and generally more or fewer young 


cattle from the Teeswater quarter, are an- 


nually brought into it. A ſew lean oxen, 
(few in compariſon with what formerly went 
out) with ſome barren cows, and a ſurplus 
of fat cattle, driven to the ports of Whitby 
and Scarborough, may be ſaid to be the 
only cattle which the Vale, at preſent, iy 
to market. 

The cauſes of (hls dectieiee the increaſe 
of horſes, the increaſe of tillage 1 in the lower : 
parts « of the Vale, and the increaſe of the | 
dairy upon its margins z an increaſe of gras- 
ing grounds in the richer parts, and, through- | 
e in the conſumption Ine. 
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BUTTER being a principal objet of the 
Vale huſbandry, a ſeparate ſection may with 


propriety be aſſigned, in this caſe, to the 


Management of the Dairy; — whoſe pro- 
ductions, in the Yale under e are 'the 
following mY 

J. Calves, for the butcher, and | for 


rearing. 


the London market. 
m Skim-cheeſe,forhome ponfurn tion 


Fr 2-3 ff by hun, 


1. CALVES. The REARING of e 


bas been ſpoken of in the laſt ſection. Tho 


ra7TING of calyes belongs properly to this. 
© © There 
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n. Butter, * hate conſumption and, 
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3 aldagh 2 not eme n 
merits notice, from its ſingularity, rather than 
from its excellency. In this practice, the 
ealf never fucks its dam! which, from the 
time of her calving, is milked into a pail, and 
tbe warm milk immediately given to the 
palf; which, never W . the 1 won 
learns to drink. OR 

The chief reaſon given for this vradtice i is, 
hat the cow does not pine after her calf; ſo 
much, at leaſt, as when it is * to 
* 8 

For rearing calves, I can ſee no material 
objection to this method, except that of ad- 
ditional labor, which is ſtill more encreaſed 
when calves are farted in that way; the time 
being longer in this caſe + and it ſeems to be 
allowed, that calves do not fat ſo kindly, with 
the pail, as when they ſuck the cow; nor is 
it, probably, ſo good for the udder of the cow. 
II. BUT TER. Great quantities of butter 
are annually ſent out of the Vale. Many 
thouſand firkins ate ſent. from Malton; and 
the produce of the gg of the * 1 5 
principally, to Vork. VA 
The fraternity of 3 wi lens 
don, have agents, placed in different parts of 


FS 


. 


oe RESHIR E. 


. the country,. -ſtiled: **- ſearchers,” who-prabe 
and examine the quality of every firkin 
and mark it firſt, ſecond, thind, or i, gregſe, 
according to its intrinſic: quality. 
Fhe fer and ſecands go to ho La 
market; the © greaſe” to the woollen-ma+ 
Fe in the. weſt of Yorkſhice, . 
»There are ** weighers likewiſe employed, 
to check the weight of each firkin, each of 
which has its maker's name. emen 
Theſe are wiſe regulations: the ſeare 
mark is a guide for the London dealer, as the 
farmer's name is for the cquntry * factor.“ 
If it will not bear the ſearch, the factor has 
a clue to the farmer; if, on its arrival in 
London, it do not anſwer the mark, it is re- 
turned upon the ſear cher. 
a After what has how faid, in nes 8 
EconoMY or Nox rork, on the ſubje& of 
BUT TERMAKING, there i 1s nothing, in the 
practice of this District, entitled to mi- 
nute deſeription. There are, mann 
| few: particulars which may merit notice. 
' CLEANLINESS, the baſis of good manage 
ment, is well attended to in moſt dairies; per- 
hepa too cloſely in ſome. Formerly, the, milk, 
ee dang nba almoſt 
"He | 


„„ DAIRY MANAGE ENT. = 
fermicglobular : 4 wor AT ae "i Y 


well deviſed, Now, 1 is 85 peineipally] in 
leads —provincially, © lead-bowls'” — made 
in the uſual broad flat ſhallow form ; a form 
much better n for wida the 
eteam v. pg 
Theſe leads are ad; as often as FRY 
are uſed, and, in common prattice, are ſcoured 
about once a month, But this has been 
found, in the practice of one whoſe clean - 
a lineſs catmmot be doubted, to be injurious to 
the butter, churned next after the ſcouring of 
the leads. The effect is not immediately 
appatent; but the butter will nat keep; 
preſently turning rancid. She therefore 
ſcours her leads, only once a year; about 
dae and ſhea. with 5 et not 
e wich 
* Ala „ 5 
ſkimming-diſh: here, the milk is let off, through a hole in 
the center, leaving the cream in the lead. The pipe 
through which the milk eſcapes is fitted with u tall wooden . 
ſtopper. Previous to drawing the ſtopper, a Jools wide 
leaden pipe, ſeven or eight inches long, is put over it. | 


The baſe of this pipe is notched, or otherwiſe made un- 
even, ſo as to admit the milk to ſteal away beneath it, 
without endangering the eſcape of the cream; which (the 
pipe being removed) is afterwards let — 
fame aperture. | 


vich falt's the comfnen. Material uſed n 
ſcouting lead bowls .. 
The BARREL CHURN is now chiefly W 
An improvement has lately been made in its 
form. Formerly, the ſtayes were nearly 
ſtraight: now. they. are bent; the churn 
being made conſiderably bulging. By this 
means a churn, large enough to churn 2 
firkin (56 Ib.) at once, may be uſed. to churn 


three or four pounds. The entire quantity 


in the bulge, receives its due agitation. The 


'V ſtanding churn,” an auk ward utenſil, ſeems 
to be going out of uſe. A barrel churn, 
two fert and a half long, two feet diameter 
at the mouth, and twentyone inches at the 
e OP ee will churn 


Thw'grjcs of e ee ® alan 
ſhillings ;- NPs cranks, OMe: &c. 


incluſive. | 
The/rinxtns are e in de bee 
e low enen wic n 


0 r 


may be made through the means here noticed; and, if bo 
evil effect be cauſed by a ſalution of the particles of lead, | 


koolened by the ſcouring, the butter, if eaten in 8 recent. 


hu worſo conſequence. 
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*frkin,'! weighing't alb. is is 10d. to vial 
de half firkin, weighing lb. 8d. to d-). 
Thes ſtaves and Ban, of wy 1221 9 
6 PUTTING pow eee frkin is | 
ſealded and ſalted on the inſide; previouſſy to 
its being uſed 2 ſalt is ſtrewed at the bottom; 
the buttet cloſely kneaded in; covered at 
the "wor with ſalt 3 and ORE. = mar= 
Rer. | 
The. feſt geiherinz “ is . 
eee ſpring, in a recent ſtate; the 
ſummer butter” (nam ely, that gathered 
between the latter end of May and the be- 
ginning of November) is ſehtz from time to 
time, as the factor's or the men conve- 
niency requires; or is ſometimes kept to the 
cloſe of the ſeaſon, and (carcied et ance 10. 
1 3 4 K . 
The pnicE of fickir wait ao, laſt n 
years, has been 28s. to 428. nb 
III. CHEESE. Skim cheeſe provin- 
cially; © old-milk cheeſe”—is the natural ab- 
dompaniment of a butter dairy. In the lower 
parts e of the Vale, towards the banks of the 
Rye, ſome © new- milk cheeſes” are made; 
and of a win weh * to thoſe of 
unn . ee gat ES 


# 8 
+ 4 a; ww 6 5 3 
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Glouceſterſhire. But on the marginal parts 
of. me Saget ſpecies 05 5 is ood at- | 
tempted. be, * LD 
L have met kh; noi kultig ed 
in the manufacturing of ſkim cheeſe, to de- 
ſerve notice 3 excepting what relates to the 
cURD MIL; a utenſil of the dairy, which F 
never met with, away Wan is new 
to this Dit | 
IN MAKING SKIM CHEESE, "A a 
broken up in the whey; the whey, __ 
the curd! has ſubſided, laded off; the re- 
mainder, with the curd, throvyn into a coarſe 
ſtrainer; and having lain abroad in this 
(ſpread over a large tray, with a hole at the 
corner to let out the whey which drains 
through the cloth) until quite cool, the cor- 
ners and looſe part of the ſtrainer are gathered 
together, in the hand, and the curd ſqueezed, 
as hard as the hands can preſs it. The curd: 
in the ſtrainer is then put into @ vat, and ſet 


nin the prefs, for a few minutes, to diſcharge 

. the remaining whey more effectually. The 

; WM whey having done running, the curd is taken 
e | out of the preſs, and rebroken, as finely oy 
; poſſible z falted ; and returned to the preſs. 
f. It is in the final breaking the cup NI I. 

* hs uſed, - The labor of doing it, by hand,. 


when 


bod, bÞairy msk 


drhen a large quantity of eurd is to be broketi, 
is almoſt intolerable. ee e 
mill is found very valuable .. 

The CONSUMPTION of fim checke is, * 

incip! ly, in the neighbouthood of its ma- 
Fe; It is eaten by almoſt all ranks of 
people. i well made; it is not only p le; 
but, I apprehend, | 4 very wholeſome food: 
To have it in perfection; it ſhould be * kept 
894 one year under another: that Is, hould: not 
N | be eaten under a year old. 
14 . The rRrex, on a par of the laſt ten 1 
has been 28. to 28. 6d. a * * — a 
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© Cond MILL. This vitenſit enki r two "rabies, 
working, in a thin deep cheſt; one above the other; on the 
principle of the common cider· mill of the Southern coun« 
ties. The upper one is ſtuck with iron ſpikes, an inch 
long, and 1 4 inch aſunder. The lower one is cloſely ſer 
with bevet headed nails, rifing with a ſharp angle, or point, 
about a tenth of an inch out of the farface' of the rollen 
The eurd, partially broken, is put into a hopper the Bot- 
tom of which is the upper roller: this, working againſt the 
fide of the box, prepares the curd for the bottom roller; 
which being finer, and working cloſer, grinds it down to 
ſmall granules. The rollers are about fix inches diameter, 
and fifteen inches long.. They are beth of them turned by 
one crank; put on one end of the axle of the upper roller. 
. On the oppoſite ends of the. rollers are ft two even- 
toothed wooden wheels; working in cach row dif 
e e 
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4 cwt, of ſkim cheeſe, at 188. 9 
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ebene, eſteemed a good produce 3 taking the dairy round. 
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de of Malton market. "Now, 2155 ure 


Flog pigs were of the white, 076.2 
long-legged fort, which appear to have been, 
formerly, the prevailing kind through 


the kingdom. Now, the black-ſandy Berk- 


ſhire breẽd is prevalent ; with a mixture, 
places, bak the- onal 


here, as in en | 
race. . 8 PO 10 
© Tikire Ba me thts the indi- 
| duals of which have two very valuable pro- 
ties. - They are remarkably cadiſb and 
quiet; 'S a diſpoſition directly oppoſite to 
that wildneſs and ferocity, which I have ex- 
perienced in other varieties of this race of 
animals, in different parts of the Iſland. Their 


other good quality is that of their paſturing 


freely; not only ypon the better graſſes, but 
upon ſome of the more noxious Weeds j par- 


ticularly the dot. This is a property of 
ſwine, which is worth attending to, m the 
breeders of this ſpecies of liveſtock. 

The GENERAL MANAGEMENT: of Goin, 
in the Vale, has likewiſe undergone a change. 
F ormerly, the Wold pigs which were not 
rer t 1 conſumption, » Were, returne 
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7s 3 Hi fetal Feing = Arkane 
| two-thear ee. (lie Hiatt arneps, 
5 250 and aged ewes. In the. richer | 
parts of the Vale, TIE weden © 
ET * the +113 1155 OO 23.34 6 1 
- Bit; in tlie Mok! rc a. 
heights of the northern ae ms Tae on- 
ſiderable flocks are kept, eſpecially in the 
more central parts of the Morelands, a dif- 
ferent economy prevails. The lambs are all 
reared, and the wedders generally kept, until 
they be three or four years old; moſtly 
ſelling them and the! age! ewes, lean, in 
autumn, to the Vale farmers : or, if the walk 
—provincially, the heaf — be good, they 
will Cries get fat hot en the 
Ane for the ag 17 VV 


es 1 are 2 ; 
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wag BREEDS. Theold counbuiteckef the 
Vale was a thin-careafed, ith Yorniel, White- WY = 


Faced, hore $ bre . - This (ef 1: 
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degenerate. var ty) has eee fe | 
much od. as Ag, longer, to bear, marks 
of its former degeneracy. 1 ſpeak, : the 
mare: highly. improved. Hecks gf %he Vale 
| The old. baſe. blaod my fill be ae e 
the flocks of leſs attentive breeders, z 
The 347 ROYEMENT has been a by 
the jgtrgdy ian of rams of the Leiceſterſhire, 
and the Teeswater breeds z..the former ur- 
chaſed, r hired, | of Mr. Cuz,Ly. of Nor- 
thumberland (a ſpirited a nd ſucce Hu). diſciple 
of Mr-BaxzwELL of Leiceſterlhire) ; and 
the latter of Mr. Cor L Is, and other attentive 
breeders, in the me Daung- 
ton, on the banks of the, Tees. 
Fartunately. 1 the Vale, tand of 
0 its moſt confiderable. farmers, 4 whom, it is 
| die indebted. far is preſent improved 
breeds af Rock, differ in their  opiniqns 
reſpecking the ſuperior. excellency of, theſe 
two breeds of ſheep ;. each of them. po- 
18 pagating. ee uraging * an arnOo 
111 | | breed. 1 bp 5 
s Both. of Las are exocilent, though per- 5 
as haps widely different in their, origin. Of che 
' Lejceſterſhire breed I fay nothing, in this 
place e, as 1 2 eee er n to 
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l within the intention. of the en 
. "The 2 vp” ſheep Las been inhabitant 
ol the banks of the Tees, time: immemorial, 
| Tremember them, twenty years ago, of enor- 
mous ſize, reſembling, when their wool was 
in full growth, the ſmaller breeds of cattle, 
rather than ſheep. Their fass. nevertheleſs, 
was of an excellent quality; their woe (as 
- long wool) fine, and of an uncommon length, 
_ fingylarly adapted 0 the yorked manu- 


N 
Fe; preſent faſhionable breed is conſi- 
Aeby ur. than the original kind; 
but they are ſtill much larger and fuller of 
_ bone, than the Leiceſterſhire breed. They 
bear an analogy to the ſhorthorned breed of 
cattle, as thoſe of the Midland counties do'to 
che longhorned. They are not ſo compact, 
nor ſo neat in their form, as the Leiceſter- 
© ſhire ſheep ; nevertheleſs, the excellency of 
their fleſh and fatting quality js not doubted ; 
and their wool ſtill remains of a ſuperior 
| fraple, Ft * banks of Cans TW or any 
ober 
* ges the Ana 8 o 1 Minzaxy 
| Covpyrans, firſt publiſhed in 1799, 
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, they may. Be: Wer. 
larly excellent RY.” Ars + 
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been very different from that of the Vale, 
and has not varied, perhaps, during a ſucs 
ceſſion of centuries. It is peculiarly adapted 6 
to the extreme bleakneſs of the climature, 
and the extreme coarſenels of the herbage. 
They live upon the open heaths, the year 
round. Their food heath, ruſhes, and a few 
of the ooarſeſt graſſes; a paſture on which, 
perhaps, every other en of ſep of this 
kingdom would ſtarve. 8 
The Moreland ſheep reſemble, mack the 
Scotch ſheep, which are ſometimes brought 
into nee r wanne the ce 


=" 


| » In this Difti®, the Leicaterſice hep appear 0. 
gain a preference. One leading breeder lets out a conſi- 
tee eee BY ans Tins air got 
Wenn BEEN: N 
1 1796. . muACE FACED 
_ to be of Scotch extraction, before I had had an op- 
portunity of examining the breeds of Scotland. But there 
are circumſtances which render it more than probable, that 
they travelled northward, from the mountains of Yorkſhire 
and Weſtmoreland, ta thoſe of the South of Scotland: from 
whence they are now travelling in the ſame direction; 
| and have, within theſe few years, made their firſt entry 
rn * n hoes 
| _ tailed 


what longer, and much e 


f attocks i mere hair, reſembling the ſhag 


8 N r 
wisttled 3 in cmnrengnce and genetal 


| appearance, v very much reſembling the Nor- 


t that their wool is ſome- 
oxrfer, than thut of 
Norfolk theep. The ecvering of their 


of che gont, rather than the wool of ſheep, 


But this is confidered 4s a mark of hardineſs; 
and the Moordale Nephorde prufer \coarle- 


wookd Thaggy tp. The carcaſes of theſe 
ſheep"are ſmall; not much larger than the 


heath ſheep of Norfolk : the ewes, mode 


rely bund weighing! from ſeven to ten 
pounds, che wedders np a 

NG. Adana; 
poſririNG EWES TD THE RAM, in the 11, 


— which barelangbeonthe elite 
inhabitants of the Northern mountains ; as che long-tailed 
or Cheviot breed have been, in much probability, of the 
Southern; and ſtili remain in full poſſeſſion of part of the 
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borders; where, it is poſſible, the of the 


| 6 black faced-breed”, might Rill be traced. The ſubjed, 


though ao: importan!y/1s, intereſting. to _ may by Glad 
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: baſed their Wool, i and varia them from WE Ogg bresd. 
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March — of April. Su 
Morelands, the latter end -of November, or 
beginning of December, is choſen for che 
time of putting to, in order thut the no 
e e SIE Wee ene WE: 
| landing.” 5 250» 
"uf TWIN denne de prefered, he even. 
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dem in eee. who when mee 

RO the ram, in low condition. 
It is alfo underfood; byattentive ae 

338 an increaſe of keep, 

a few weeks previous to their lambing ; but 
leſs judicious Theep maſters think it ſufficient 
adit ahi —_ e 

A $222 20064 

- This, W is a dau e Ie 
there be any myſtery in the:rearing of ſheep, .- 
it INE] in giving the ewes a'F LUSH or MILK, 

at the time of lambing, This cannot be 

* without putting them to good hep, a 

fortnight or three weeks, before that time. 

An additional ſupply of nil cannot be m. 
manded in a few hours. The carcafe of tha 
ewe, as wal as . udder, may require:to-be 

it faturated, 
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ewes, as early in the ſpring as the ſtate of 
the weather will permit. I have ſeen the 
bags of ewes (of the modern breed) fo heated 
with the dung and urine, which 
thein, as to become chafed to ri 
The bag ought to be trimmed, a ke 
before lambing (when the ewes are put to 
freſh keep), and the tail and . 
oon as warm weather ſet in. 
Dux. Ons. ON BREEDING enk 
attendance and attention is requiſite. A 
= notice. of any nun, except a {mall pains- 


To 


taking men. Who has little elſe to attend 
throun away, upon a ſcore of ewes, than 
their whole produce was worth, A ewe 
* large enough to employ a ſhepherd, 
. in N e the 1227 21 


i. MANAGE- 
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MANAGER 
SHEEP: The only perdebr of manage 
ment, which is here entitled to notice, 
chat of dreffing them in autumn, with tor 
and greaſe — provincially, © gAL vio" 
the tar and greaſe, with which they de 
hos inted, being aptly enough termed ſalve. 
How the practice was firſt introduced. 
into the Diſtri under ſurvey, does not ap- 
pear to be at preſent known,” though nt 
The intention of this prattice is'2o/ Kill 
lice, prevent the ſcab, and make the wool 


grow; and another idea, I believe, is, that it 


fortiſies the e e os ates ener 
1 7 


Whether it anſwer all Een 
wn We ee eee 
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F Bat what 1 have ſeen done, in 
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. of the Eaſtern Morelauds of Yorkſhire. 
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2 caprice· Hedges bet 
2 be but thinks. its e 


elan the quantity.” non ets. 
Whether it does . never- 
| aheleG. be a moot point-;0intmep 
on a recent ſcar of a horſe, is helic 
the hair in growing. Pomatumis/allawed;to 
_ encourage the growth of the human hair; 
and ät is prulable that ſalve may have fame 
affect on the growth of wodl: the only doubt 
- with me is, Whether the advantages, upon 
nene adequate to the exhence. 1 
This is a matter difficult to be aſcertained 
1 can ſay, chat the ſcab does not appear.to.be 
- des prevalent, in this, than in other Diſtricts: 


* and it appears, probable, to me, that, notwith- 


ies it will in time wean an | 


che preſent provalency of "hb peas 
320482 - 38; Y [7 3 . Sv, 1c worthleſs 
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not „e proloag its: continuance; but to me- 


| —— is Karte nity © 5 
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rtheleſs, here give a detail of the p 
| . 8 4 FR x AF 


: emen. proſens, _ 


the ſecond, third," or fourth e-. "EY 
ticle Darry) to one" pallon of rar. The 
butter being olved, the two ingredients 
are poured into a. cb or other veſſel, and 

mn / with a — 


* 


dir 


guide 8b ö 00 rief lg, ts Aer ins 
reetined its Riffneſs, 1 ufhcient , dba. 
Rirring ſtick erect in the ointment; which, 


when gute cool, is of the conliftence of hut 


weather. Some put the tar pre- 
viouſly into the falve-tub;!' and ſtir that, 
alone, until it loſes its nnn 
mellow yellowiſn hue ; the 

butter, and r Rinring var 5 Kick 
mach, en dag © PMs, 


bobs arr oled 3 275 Fo „ S > I 
5 W ws 4 44 2X 22 
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| | © ſhedding,” the; wool, from 


Gov: RM 1 


cially, a“ reel — feet lor 
feet wide in. the —— — 
toward tlie ends - with four legs about two 
feet long). The © falver” fits aſtride of one 
end of the creel, the ſhoulder of the ſheep 
pans againſt his thigh; its head under his 
He n the operation by parting, 


the withers to the tail, leaving a ſtraight 

open © ſhed” or cleft in the wool, the Whole 
length of the ſheep. This cleft ought to be 
perfectly ſtraight, and clear at the bottum; 2 
orm which practice only can give it. It ig 
made by taking the wool in the hands, and 
pulling it aſunder; giving ſtraightneſs to the 
and the wool preſſed down flat on either fide 
with the hands and wriſts, the workman 
takes a piece of ointment, the ſize of a large 
hazle-nut (from a kind of diſh formed out 
of a block of wood in the ſhape of a cheeſe), 
upon the. fide of the end of his fore finger, and 
applies it to the ſkin of the ſhecp driving 
it along the bottom of the ſhed, (ſome fix or 
eight inches, till the whole be e ended, ) 


YORKSHIRE. 


with jt of eight which e xperĩen 
lies in diſteidating the ointment, mie and 4 
in applying it entirely to the ſtir of the a, _ 
mal, without fouling the wol, except imme- 
diately at the root. One finger- full” 
being expended, another and another is ap- 
plied, until the whole length of the firſt ſhed 
be finiſhed :- when a ſecond cleft-is. made, 
about an inch or an inch and a half from the 
coedimy third, d fingers of one hand e e 
in the laſt-made cleft, by which means an 
rienced” workman is enabled to make 
the partings, parallel with each other. To- 
wards the back of the ſheep, the ſheds are 
made cloſer to each other, than they are 
thinner, ns feab is r er 
Ten or ebe ee id 
are eſteemed the ki * one man. 
His wages, and Wins en to ne 
n . ann 
The. as he ebe , 
ber take cight pounds of butter r (eonds, 
__ thirds, 
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23; thirds, ot Hm wheth « on a _w 47 5 
f ourpence en e u een 
One gallon of tat : 2 2. Aud! 1 Ws: | =. 
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N. MARKETS... Welt Yorkſhire is the 
ae ng market for Woot. Formerly, a 
may of be woollen e was 
at preſent, it is almoſt wholly hid adde. bo 

The following are the weights and aden 
by the flecces, of different RE een 
the Diſtrict : 

n ſtore e, ove ad harre 
at 4d—6geach | 
ood — aged nadie, footed in ; the Vale, 
Wande bulf pounds, 4d 1 l. 
3 of the old Vale breed, nmered 2 K 
-.. common, four pounds, at Gd -s. 
Two 1becr aden of th fate brood * 
and a half pounds, 28. G W. 
.Ewes of the improved breed, 8 


* Nx of Ga fo which thr fc we 
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TH 
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Wool is here ſold K the * of yore 
pounds. oy 0 

The markets, for CARCASES, are the mar- 
ket towns in the neighbourhood, and the 

ports of Searborough and Whitby. 

The price of mutton, in the markets of 
the Vale, ten years ago, was twopence 
halfpenny to threepence a pound. This year 
(1787), ny. 7 = to 2 . a 
pound. 

But the moſt fabftantial 8 I 3 
l any where met with, of the recent riſe in the 
price of live ſtock, may be taken from the 
Moreland fore ſheep ; a ſpecies of. ſtock 


which has undergone no change whatever, 


either by breeding, of by cultivation. 
The price of Moreland ſtore ewes, ten or 
fifteen years ago, was two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence to five ſhillings, a head. This autumn, 
they were ſold for eight ſhillings and ſixpence. 
The price of Moreland ſtore wedders; the 
ſame diſtance of time ago, was fix to eight 
ſhillings, a head. This autumn, they have 
been ſold for fourteen ſhillings ! _ 
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THE VALE affords few rabbit warrenz. 
The northern margin is the only part of it 
adapted to this ſpecies of liveſtock. At 
Dalby, there are two pretty large warrens. 
At Lockton there is one 'now © planting. * 
And there are other parts of theſe heights 
vhich might be profitably ſtocked with rab. 
bits. In general, however, property is is too 


much intermixed to admit. of an im 


ment, which is ſingularly adapted t = "the na- P 
ure of theſe high grounds. .t 
In ſituations where the ground *, a as * 
the ſoil, is ſuitable to rabbit warren, and a 
where an extent of it, ſufficiently large, can be ; 
collected together i in one property, there is a he 
very ſtrong reaſon why it may be profitably Po 
1 ie with * . al 
| | be be 
5 F 8 Art. RapziTs, M 
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ruhe bade bf « bullock (of ſome breeds)'is 


gots worth more than one twentieth of his 
carcaſe. The ſkin of a ſheep may, in full 
wool, be worth from a fixth to a tenth of its 

carcaſe. But the fur of -a rabbit is "worth 
twice the whole value of the carcaſei7 There: - 
fore, ſuppoſing the rabbit to tnſuine a 
quantity of food, in proportion to its carcaſe, 


it is, on the principle offered, a ſpecies of 


ſtock nearly three times as valuable as either 


cattle or ſheep. _ 
This theory is Arotgly corroborated, by an 
incident of practice. One of the warrens of 


this Diſtrict contains eighteen hundred acres 


of ſurface; moſt of it covered with a black 


Moxeland oil; part of it a barren dead gravel; 
ſome. little of it a thin limeſtone lcam ; not 


worth perhaps, on a par, for tbe common pur. 
poſes of huſbandry, 2 ſhilling an acre,;, Never- 


 thelefs, theſe eighteen hundred. acres are let, 


as a rabbit n for three hunfred pounds, 


a year ! 
I will not pretend to > foy, that the warren, 


here alluded to, is worth three hundred 


pounds a year, nor aſſert that it is not worth 


a ſhilling, an acre, to a huſbandman. If it 


be worth two hundred and fifty pounds, as a 


warren, and ſuppoſing it to be worth even 
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NOTHING ſuffeientiy ſtriking has oc- 
curred to me. in this Diſtrict, reſpectin; 
management or the breeds of poultry, to ex- 
cite particular notice. The different ſpecies, 
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THIS may be called a Bee country. 
_ eſpecially the Morelands, and the northern 
margin of the Vale; where great numbers 
of bees have been uſually kept, and great 
quantities of honey collected; chiefly from 
the flowets of the heath, which afford an 
abundant ſupply ; but the produce is of an 
inferior quality ; brown and e, fla- 
vored. x7 

In hives, ſituated periods the heaths and 
the cultivated country, a ſtriking contraſt is 
_ obſervable, between the ſpring and the au- 
tumnal combs. The former ate gathered 
wholly from the meadows; paſture lands, 
trees, and cultivated crops ; the latter, en- 
tirely from the flowers of the heath; none 
of the ſpecies of which begin to blow, until 
late in the ſummer. The combs of the 

— WY former 


Eat „ 


former ſa: be nearly. white as ſnow + : and 
the honey limpid almoſt as the pureſt oil. 
Thoſe of the latter, brown, and the honey, 
they yield, of the color and conſiſtency of 
melted roſin. This difference is moſt ſtriking, 
when the hive is carried, in autumn, from 
the lower parts of the marginal heights, 
into the Moreland dales, to be filled up with 
honey; a practice which, ſingular as it may 
appear, has been followed with ſucceſs, 

In the winter of 1782-3, a general mor- 
ulity took place, among the bees of this | 
country. Many bee keepers loſt their whole 
Nock.. I remember to have ſeen, in the 
| ſpring of 178 3, twelve or fifteen empty 
ſtones, in one garden, without Aa ſin gle (ur- 
viving hive. 

But the univerſality "4 the deftrudtion, 
uncommon as it was, being ſuch as no one 
can remember, was not ſo remarkable 3 as the 

15 manner in which it was effected. The bees 
were obſerved to dwindle away, by degrees; ; 
though they had plenty of honey in their 
hives z at length vaniſhing ; ; while Kill, per- 

: haps, a conſiderable quantity of boney re- 
mained une xhauſted | e 
A man who has paid ſome attention to 
bees, and and whoſe ideas are frequently well- 
2 | grep 


| young bees; under a ſuppoſition that the 
year preceding had not been a breeding year z 
and that the bees which dwindled away, in 
the ſpring, were the old bees dying of age. 
There may be ſome truth in this opinion; 
the unuſually backward, and extremely wet, 
ſpring and ſummer of 1582, might check the 
breeding of young bees; but it is unlikely 
that it ſhould wholly put a ſtop to it; and 
that not one hive in ten ſhould have bred a 
ſingle bee. For, under this argument, the 
young ones, though few, would, with an 
ample ſtore of honey, have ſurvived. 


In the courſe of the ſpring of det | 


incident led me to a theory, which ſeems to 
explain the phenomenon, more fully. - 

Being attentive to a female fallow which 
was in blow, I obſerved that bees were 
equally buſy among its flowers, as they were 
among * male _—_ of a in 
tree. 

This induced r me to conſider the natire of 


on whether 3 parts of generation, 
even in hermaphrodite flowers, may not 
„„ 
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grounded, was of opinion chat the effect was 
entirely owing to the want of a ſucceffion of 
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nectarium. War may well be conſidere 
a5 a collection of the viſcid mucus- of the 
Slim; as BER-BREAD appears to be 
merely eee of che Kais of the 
ee 57 

Tt 16 well ad FOE e in 
gene and is aſſerted by Wildman him- 


That chey cannot be kept alive with pure 


honey alone, is, I believe, well aſcertained. 


But honey which has been preſſed hard from 


a' comb, containing bee-bread as well as boney, 


is conſidered as a ſafe and certain relief to 


them, when their own ſtores are exhauſted. 
Admitting that bees require bread, as well 
as honey, to ſupport them in winter; and 
admitting that bee-bread is a collection of 
the ſtamineous farina of flowers; the Phe- 
nomenon under notice is eaſily explainable. 
It is well known, that flowers are tenacious 
of their parts of generation, in a rainy ſea- 
| fon; expoſing them with caution,” Nor is 


it mere expoſure-that fits the ſtamina for the 


purpoſe of the bee, The anthers muſt be 
burſt by the ſun, before the bee can load 
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its chighe weich the contained farina: which 
being expoſed; is liable to be waſhed away, 
or ſhook down, by the firſt heavy ſhiower. 
Hence, the collection of BEE-BREAD, in a 
moiſt ſhowery — 1 be _ Wb wag | 
and inconſiderable. | 

But the collecting of wax and HONEY hos 
pends leſs-on the weather. For the flower 
once open, the bee has free acceſs to the nec- 
tary and piſtil, whoſe productions are leſs 
liable to a ſhower than is the farina. Be- 
ſides, it is, I believe, a fact which is not 
doubted, that bees collect honey from what 
are, perhaps, improperly called honey dee, 
as well as from flowers. 

From theſe premiſſes, we may fairly, I 
think, draw the following concluſion. 

The ſpring and ſummer of 1782 being 
extremely wet, (ſee NorFoLk) a dearth . 
of BREAD took place. But, through in- 
tervals of dry weather, or through a plenti- 
fulneſs of leaf honey, the collection of noney 
was ſufficiently ample. While the bread 
laſted the bees lived. Nor did they, when 
it was conſumed, die at once, as when their 
entire ſtore is exhauſted. The honey pro- 
longed their lives for a time ; proportioned, 


perhaps, ? 
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aps, to their reſpective ages or conſti- 


tutions; the individuals following each other, 
as diſeaſe and famine overcamie them; un- 
til the whole periſhed : not through a want 
of HONEY ; but for the want of a more ſub- 
ſtantial food; their sr AH OF LIFE. 
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GENERAL VIEW 
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THIS DISTRICT. 


HE SITUATION and GENERAL Ar- 
| ©. PEARANCE of the Yorkſhire Wolds 
have been given. Their OurIINx is nearly 
a circle, whoſe diameter is about twentyfive 
miles. Their ExTznT, including. their 


ſkirts, 500 ſquare miles, or more than 309/90 
acres. ® 


The SUBSTRUCTURE of er hills, i is 
probably a uniform rock of ARD cHALEk; 


riſing, in moſt places, to near the ſurface. 
The immediate SUBSOIL is generally a 
CHALKY RUBBLE, of varied depthand contex- 
ture, intervening between the rock and the ſoil. 
© The 


= een 


The prevailing SOIL is a CALCAREOUs 
LOAM ; varying in-depth and productiveneſs. 
The Northeaſt- quarter of the Wolds is 
covered with a thin infertile ſoil ; applied to 
ſheepwalks ; much of it being overrun with 


furze and heath; reſembling | the inferior 


downs of Surrey. 

On the contrary, a ſhallow valley, which 
extends ſome conſiderable diſtance, between 
| Malton and Burlington, including the town- 
ſhips of Duggleby, Kirby, Lutton, Helper- 
thorp, Weaverthorp, Foxholes, Woldnew- 
ton, &c. with a ſmall rivulet running through 


it (delightful ſummer ſituation !) enjoys a 


rich deep loamy ſoil; ſtrong enough for 
wheat, and chiefly under the plow. -. 

On the higher Wolds, the foil is a lighter 
loam, from ſix or eight inches'to a foot deep; 
moſt of it well adapted to the erops of tur- 
neps, barley, and ſainfoin; but has formerly 
lain, and ſtill lies in great quantity, in e 
walk and rabbit warren. 


The CLIMATURE of theſe hills is cold: 


owing in ſome meaſure to their preſent na- 
kedneſs. The north and eaſt winds, pouring 


in upon them, from the ſea, and, acroſs the 


Vale, from the Moreland eee 1 | 


over their ſurface without a break. 


The - 
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The sxAsons, here, are ſomewhat earlier, 
than- in the Morelands ; but later, than in 
the Vale, or on the Howardian hills. The 
perfect dryneſs of the. ſubſtratum of the 
Wolds is the only advantage they have, at 
preſent, in reſpect to climature. 
INCLOꝶSURE. Formerly, the Wolds, 
whether parcelled out in common field, or 
5 diſpoſed in mdre entire properties, lay en- 
tirely open; excepting a few ſmall yards, 
about the villages. The Eaſt-Wold Valley 
ſtill lies in a ſtate of common field. But, on 
the higher Wolds, ſome ſpirited b | 
bars bee been e nen 
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particulars will be entitled to notice: 


I. Eſtates. XI. Team Labor. 
II. Tenancy. XII. Implements. 
III. Rent. XIII. Manure. 
IV. Removal. XIV. Harveſting, 
V. Building. XV. Farmyard 


VI. Planting. Management. 


VII. Farms. XVI. Markets. 
VIII. Objects of XVII. Turneps. 
Huſbandry. XVIII. Sheep. 
IX. Succeſſion. XIX. Rabbits. 
X. Manual Labor. 


I. ESTATES, 
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4 ESTATES. The lands of the Wolds be · 
long chiefly to LARGEOWNERS; being moſtly 
occupied by tenants ; few of them, I belieye, 


being in the hands of yeomanry ; as they are 
in the Vale, and a great part of the More- 


II. TENANCY. © Upon the larger farms 


LEASES are become common. Some of ſeven 
years; which is conſidered as too ſhort a 


term: ſome” fourteen, which good nnn | 


ſeem to be Tay ſatisfied with. 
UI. RENT. Upon the 10 a 


to twelve ſhillings an acre. The rent * 


pends, chiefly, on whether the tenant has, or 
has not, liberty to break up old ſheep walk, 
with which: the larger farms moſtly abound. 
Theſe lands, in a ſtate of ſward, may not be 
worth more than five ſhillings an acre, But 
having lain, a ſucceſſion of ages, in a ſtate of 
graſs, they are many of them, for a courſe of 


years, worth fiye times n rent as arable | 

2 

No wonder landed genden are less 

of theſe old graſs lands. They are treaſuries, 

whoſe keys they would be blameable in de- 

Arms up, without a ſuitable conſideration. 
\ But | 
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eye {till more blameable in obſiinately 
depriving themſelves and the community of 
the uſe of them. The fineſt farm upon the 6, 
Wolds is intolerably cramped, through an 


in judged prohibition from breaking up the * 
ſheepwalks, of which it principally conſiſts. 7 
The tenant cannot winter his ſheep, upon the | 
farm. He has not a ſufficiency. of arable * 
land, to grow turneps in proportion to his 3 


ſummer feed. It is not paying twenty pounds 
a week for ſheep feed, which conſtitutes the * 
evil in this caſe; but the circumſtance of * 


having his flocks ſcattered about the country, = 

| perhaps ten or fifteen miles er "ay farm, . 
n during the winter months, -. © 4 
A general permiſſion for wroking: up can | 

only be dictated by folly or neceſſity. A duc oþ 
POIs is all chat! is af af 66 requiſite. | gr 

1V. KEMOVALS. The en 4 


ing tenants is Ladyday or Mayday. On 05 
large farms, moſtly Ladyday; the wheat on ma 

7 the ground being valued by referees. On tha 
_ {mall farms, Mayday; the ſpring crops being : 

| likewiſe ſown by the outgoing tenant, and 

1 med wh the wheat, 10 Wee 
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v. Bun DNS. A number off new 
| rrrabbtics have; of late years, been erected | 
upon the Wolds. The plan of /ome of them 
ſimple and eligible. The dwelling houſe, to 5 
the weſt ; barns and ſtable, on the north; 
ſtack hovels, for cattle and implements, on 
the caſt; forming a ſquare ſtraw yard; open 
to the ſouth ; faving a high brick wall, with 
tall boarded gates; altogether well adapted 
to the bleakneſs of the ſituation. At the 
top of Garton hill, the dwelling houſe is 
imple” and ſnug; becoming its uſe and 
fituation ; with low leantos ; enlatging the 
roof, for the purpoſe of collecting rain water: 
2 plan which ought to be univerſally adopted | 
on theſe bleak and waterleſs hills *. - 
VI. PLANTING. ' Sir Chriſtopher Sykes 

may, I believe, claim the honor of being the 
firſt ſucceſtful planter upon the Wold Hills. 
Attempts had formerly been made; but with 
out ſucceſs : owing, perhaps, more to the 
Jnallnefs and the thinme/s of the r een 
man to any other miſ management. 

Sir Chriſtophetr, I am well informed, is | 
now! n or _ Gama with a 
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nurſeryman, for upwards of ſive hundred avres 


of planting ; to be finiſhed in ten years: an 


undertaking which * do him bite 
credit. 


It is, | then to bs 5 e as Sir 
Chriſtopher' s plantations conſiſt chiefly of 
the pinus tribe; moſtly of Scotch Fir; the 


moſt worthleſs. of timber trees. As a ſkreen 


to better plants, it may, in bleak pon: ; 
have its uſe. 


But the nen f to which Is vol of "I 


Wolds i is peculiarly adapted, would be more 
acceptable to poſterity z, and would afford 


much greater ornament to the Wold Hills. 
If raiſed from the'maſt, with due care, there 


can be no doubt of its ſucceeding, on theſe 


Heights. TheWelch mountains abound with 
it in their bleakeſt aſpects. 

Other gentlemen are Wag  SKREEN 
PLANTATIONS and LIVE. nene in a 
moſt ſpirited manner. 


In one inſtance, I obſetved 3 rows 1 f 


hedge wood, planted about two feet apart, 
and defended by a row of poſts and rails, on 


either ſide: the bank, in which the poſts 
ſtand, appearing to have been formed of the 


ſubſtratum of chalk rubble; a ſlip of ſoil on 


iy? 
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rails, to give encouragement” to the hedge. 
plants. In other inſtances, the ſoil has been 
_ cleanſed by a turnep fallow *. The plants, 
when I ſaw om were Mi e 
keeping. 
The incloſures, as yet are öl den | 
fog or fifty agges. But ſhould: the ſpirit 
of planting continue to diffuſe its influence 
cover theſe hills, the fize of incloſures will in 
time be leſſened. Should a time arrive when 
the higher ſwells ſhall be crowned: with 
wood, and the intervening vallies be inter- 
ſected with living fences ; forming incloſures 
of eight or ten acres z the climature of the 
Wolds will be rendered ſome degrees of 
latitude more genial, than it is at preſent; 
and the productiveneſs of the ſoil be * 
that which it has hitherto bee. | 
VII. FARMS. Many of them very large. 
Mowthorp and Coldbam are near two thouſand- 
acres each; Crome thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred acres; all of them charming arable 


A farms; ſuch as would (F properly ſheltered) 

n let in Norfolk, for fourteen or fifteen ſhil= 

ts | "_ an ere: 1 88 e 
1e of ad e as AG. 5 Vill. OB. 

Mn 


5 Gaben the cultivated ſoil into an evenly round, 
he wide ridge, would, I apprehend, be found eligible. 


an wn ba big? 


VIII. OBJECTS: OF HUSBANDRY. 
1. Srock - principally, ſeep and rabbits. 
Few cattle, except what are purchaſed, in 
nututmnn, for the purpoſe of railing manure 4 
| Wan ſold off in the ſpring, chiefly to the 


graniers of Lincolnſhire. Some horſes are 


bred; but the more general practice is to 
buy in colts, at a year old, and to keep them 
until they be three or four; ſelling them, at 
that age, to country dealers: or otherwiſe to 
keep them till five years: old, and make them 
up for the horſe ſhows. 2. Crops. Prin- 
eipally oats ; but much zarley and ſome peas 
are grown ; and, in the vallies, het. But, 
upon the high wolds, the largeſt farmers, 
until of late years, bought their bread corn. 


The old turf, when newly broken up, throws 


out immenſe .crops of oafs; and is, I be- 
lieve, in general, equally productive of rupe. 
Inſtances are mentioned, in which the firſt 
erop of rape has been equal to the purchale 
value of the land. Turneps, clover, und m 
Fein, are alſo Wold Crops. 


IX. SUCCESSION. + No 1h fyltem 


of management, with reſpect to the ſueceſ- 


ſion of crops and fallow, is, in any part of 


the Wolds, to be found in general practico. 
* — apts ſwelb, the prevailing 
| RE 


'E 2 


. 
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des as to break up, by ſodburning, for 
turneps; oats two years; barley and graſs 
ſeeds, letting the land lie down again to graſs, 
In the yallies, where wheat is grown, tur- 
neps, barley, clover, wheat, has of late e 
gained ſome footing. . 

X. MANUAL LABOR. The Wolde 
are thinly inhabited. The reſident laborers 
are few, compared with the work to be 
done; eſpecially in haryeſt ; when numbers 
flock to its from the ſurrounding country. 
In leſs buſy ſeaſons, the work is done, moſtly, 
by yearly ſervants ; the few laborers being, 
in winter at leaſt, chiefly employed in thraſh- 
ing; for which employment, the cottagers 
are ſometimes hired, by the winter half year. 
The wages for thraſhing, fixpence to eight- 
pence, a day, and board; or fourpence to 
avepence, a quarter of oats, and board. The 
Wold farmers, generally {pekings! board all 
meir work people. . 

XI. TEAM LABOR. The n of 
labor are principally uokskEs, of the ſaddle or 
the coach horſe breed, A few OXEN are 
ſometimes uſed about home. | 

The method of uſing draught horſes, pon 
ine Wolds, is ſingular; whether they be ap- 
plied to the waggon or the plow. 

e The 


WW 
- The Wold waggon is furniſhed with a 4 
pole, ſimilar to that of a coach; and the 4 
horſes are applied in a manner fimilar to 
coach horſes.” Four horſes are the uſual 
team; the driver, on ordinary occaſions, 
riding on the near- ſide wheel-horſs; generally 
trotting with the empty carriage. : 

At plow, the ſame four horſes, in the ſamo 
harneſs, are, in ſtrong work, invariably uſed 
without a driver! the plowman guiding the 
four with reins: a practice which is, per- 
haps, poculiar to the Vorkſhire Wolds. In 
lighter work, as in ſtirrin 8 2 fallow, two 


- i, ap fwd < on. J ˙· 


horſes only are uſed. a 
But, in this caſe, a practice equally ſingular $ 
is prevalent. A third horſe, drawing a light 0 
harrow, is faſtened on the off ſide of the plow 7 
horſes; the plowman driving the three. t 
This, in breaking up turnep grounds, or 
in other ſpring fallowirig, is a good practice .M 
on dry land ; which, by this means, is got 8 
perfectly fine, at a ſmall expence (the harrow 7M 
in this caſe being uſually drawn by an old * 
worn - out horſe, or by a two or three-year- 
old colt), and immediately as it is plowed, b 
by which means the ſeed weeds have full tl 
tiene to Tow themſelves. But, in winter, as 
E | and Y 
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nc in ſummer, the practice i is pernicious.” A 
| fallow cannot lie too rough, in thoſe ſeaſons, 
The nouns or work are long. In ſpring 
ſeed time, the plow teams will ſometimes 
ſtay out from fix to fix ; the plowmen having 
their dinners carried to them, in the field; 
the horſes remaining all day without a bait, 
and with only a ſmall allowance of corn | 
when they reach the ſtable ! nevertheleſs, i in 
light work, and in a buſy ſeaſon; esch horſe 
plows near an acre a day. What breed of 
black horſes can ſtand hardſhips like theſe ?. 
XII. IMPLEMENTS. The waccons 
are high and aukward. The yLow is of the 
old ſtraight- moldboard conſtruction. Both 
of them call loudly for improvement. The 
TURNWREST PLOW is much eee _ 
the Wolds. 

XIII. MANURE. Yarp DUNG nd 
SHEEP PEATHE are the principal manures. 

Soor and ſome LIM are alſo in uſe. Rays 
CAKE would, perhaps, be found”: a W 
manure upon the Wolds. 

XIV. HARVESTING, Al oats and 
barley, and much wheat, are mown, againſt 
the ſtanding corn; bound in ſheaf; and ſet 
up in ſtooks, at the time of mowing. The 
Wm e, follow this . as being 
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(ſee Sect. HARVESTING), and leſs waſteful 
than that of harveſting looſe, in the 9 
of-England manner. _ 

XV. FARMYARD MANAGEMENT, 


| may is all conſumed in open yards ;- 
chiefly in double racks, ſupported; by four 
legs. No cattle are faſtened by the head; 


ndr any ſtraw (except wheat ſtraw) bound. 
The $TRAWYARD STOCK. are, chiefly, 


We fake thanthomed bona. henght | 


at Glanſord- bridge and other fairs, in au- 


. tumn; and ſold, in fpring, to jobbers or gra- 


ziert, who ſometimes buy them up in winter, 


on ſpeculation, to be delivered in ſpring. 
They leave about twenty ſhillings, a head, 
for wintering, But much depends * 
| judgement in buying them in. 


XVI. MARKETS. Ilten and Driffeld, 
both of them NAVIGATION, TOWNS, - and 
Burlington, a SEA FORT, are the principal 


markets for corn. The Derwent being made 
navigable, many years, before the navigation 
of the Hull was extended to Driſſiald, Malton 
was once the principal market. But, at 


preſent, Driffield, an improving place, takes 5 


the lead. At Malton, the corn trade is in | 
the: hands of a. few Benet can 
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3 make their own price, At Drif- 
field, the buyers are numerous, and moſtly 
factors, who purchaſe by commiſſion. By 
the low commiſſion of ſixpence a quarter, 
ſame of the factors are faid, to make three or 
four hundred pounds a year; a ſtriking evi 
dence this of the great quantity of corn . 
is grown upon theſe Wolds. 

XVII. TURNEPS. The turnep 900 
may be ſaid to be ſtill a new thing to the 
Wolds; nat more than of twenty years 
ſtanding, though ſingularly adapted to the 
ſoil; and notwithſtanding it has, in Norfolk, 
whoſe coaſt may almoſt be ſeen from theſe 
hills, been an eſtabliſhed object of culture, 
more than a century 

At preſent, this crop i in full e | 
being conſidered as the moſt ſolſd baſis of 
the Wold huſbandry, _ 

Turneps generally SUCCEED fward, ſed. 
| e once plowed, very fleet ; or perhaps 
only rice-balked. Wo ae and * 
DNCE HE PDS J 

REMARK. This, at gen Gght, may y appear 
to be a looſe mode of culture; but not ſo if 
ve duly conſider its baſis. - If the turf be of 
a good age, and the ſoil of a tolerable quality, 
no other manure than "= Mes is required be 


and 


and ſward which has been ſodburnt, and 
only once plowed, is much leſs liable to foul 
the crop with weeds, than land which has 
been under tillage. Upon the whole, it ap- 
pears, to me, to be a practice welt adapted to 
the Wolds, where old ſward is abundant, and 


where extraneous manures are reer to > be F 
i ger bt : 
The APPLICATION of the turnep crop 19 5 
almoſt wholly to ſheep, which are folded A 
upon the fanding turneps; a practice that c 
cannot be defended, and with only one flock ; 7 
2 practice which is ſtill more cenſurable. It i 
is no wonder that the Wold ſheep, at turneps, 5 
ſhould be ſubject as they are to diſorders : n 
today, ſatiated with the tops and the beſt of | 
the pulp; tomorrow, pining over the ſhells, \ 
with only half their fill; and part of what : 
they pick up, weeds and dirt. The next Fe 
day, glutted with a fluſh of freſh turueps. d 
Tf turneps be eaten up clean, a head flock - 
and followers are indiſpenſably neceſſary, to hk 
common good management. If it be requi- fo 
fite to eat off turneps, with ane flock of fat by 


thee p- one third of the crop at leaſt ought, in ty 
like management, to be beg on "on ground th 
2 * manure #, pe 


. See tne Praftic of Nox FOLK, Vor. I. Set. Tuxxxrs. 
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The FENCE of the sHeEP FOLD is generally. 
of NETWORK, made of ſmall cord ; the ſize 


of the meſhes four to ſix inches; the width 


or height of the fence about three feet; ſup⸗ 
ported by ſtakes, eight or ten feet aſunder. 
The coſt, fourpence to four eit halfpenny, 

a yard. But. net - hurdles are more com- 


monly hired (of rope makers) than purchaſed. 


The price is a ſhilling to eighteenpence, a 


week, for a hundred yards. About home, 


+ bar-hurdles” are ſometimes uſed; but 
nets, being lighter carriage, aro generally 
uſed at a diſtance. For ſheep which are 
hornleſs, as the Wold ſheep invariably a) | 
netted folds are very eligible, ; 

XVIII. SHEEP. The FLOCKS of the 
Wolds are ſome of them very large. One, 
at leaſt, ſo high as two thouſand ; eight or 
nine hundred of them ewes; a reſt wed 
ders and yearlin =” 

The BREED is a variety of the 3 | 
kind. Some of them very handſome, re- 
ſembling the preſent breed of Leiceſterſhire, 
but more active. The wedders will fat at 
two-ſhear (that i is, two to three years old) to 
thirty pounds, a quarter. Produce about fix 
pounds of wool: the length. ten to thirteen, 


inches. 


on 
x Q! C 
* 
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Some years ago. a egi of this breed, with 

the large breed of Lincolnſhire, was intro- 
duced upon the Wolds, to- the great loſs of 
ſome of the Wold farmers. One of them 
_ calculates to have loſt ſeven hundred pounds, 
by a diſorder in the head, called the me- 
grims,” Which this ill judged croſs were 

ſubject to. He returned again to the Wold 

breed, and the diſorder left his flock. 
Remark. Every country appears to 

bn a naturalized ſtock—of ſheep at leaſt, 
By neglect, this ſtock will degenerate, By 
care, it. may be improved; either by the 
faireſt of its own individuals, or by thoſe of a 
kindred variety ; not by an alien breed. 

XIX. RABBITS, The Wold warrens are 
numerous, and ſome of them very extenſive. 
COLDHAM WARREN is at preſent, I believe, 
the largeſt upon theſe Wolds; and, proba- 
bly, the moſt valuable warren, in the Iſland. 
The Coldham farm contains about nineteen 
hundred acres; and, ſpeaking generally, it is 
all warren : not, however, wholly appto- 
priated to ralbits, a flock of fix to eight hun- 
dred ſbeep being kept within the warren 
walls; principally, however, on one fide of 
the warren, away ran 6 n 

ee 2 
| This 
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This appears to be a practice peculiat to 
the Wolds ®, where better ſoil is appro- 


priated to rabbit warrens, than is perhaps in 
any other part of the Iſland. The Coldham 
warreny, in point of oil, is moſt of it worth 
ten to twelve ſhillings an acre; ſome of it 
fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings . As theſe better 
parts become moſſy, they are incloſed by a 
ſod wall, the furface pared" and burnt, and 
the ſoil broken up for arable crops. Having 
afforded a ſucceſſion of crops of corn, tur- 
neps, &c. they are ſown with graſs ſeeds, 
and aphid e «pool to the rabbit and 
ſheep. 

In 27645 there were about two hundred 
ꝛcres of this farm under the plow, beſides 
ſome little heepwalk, which lay without 
the warren walls. The warren therefore, at 
that time, contained fifteen to fixteen hun- 
ared acres: and, adjoining to Coldham, are 
two more confiderable warrens; fo that there 
are, perhaps, three or four thouſand acres of 


tolerably good land, lying together, and ap- 
propre ming: e Wee 


* Of Yorkſhire 3 Lincolnſhire, whoſe bills th 


wound much with rabbit warren: 
+ But the preſent bleakneſs of the ftcation renders 1 of 
little more than half the value. 


ro ae 6 a ——_ of EY MANAGE: 

| nr of the Wor p WARRENS; the follows 
ing diviſion of tlie ſubject will be requiſite : 

1. Sol |, [+ 14. Species; 

2. Burrows. 5. Taking: 


3. Fenees. 6. Markets. 

x. 8011. There is a diſadvantage in ſtock: 
ing a rich ſoil with rabbits: a fluſh of graſs, 
after a dry ſeaſon, is found to produce a 
ſcouring ; which ſometimes carries off great 
numbers. 

"Ss Bun nowIe SRouND: 8 
Wolds, the burrows are moſtly on the fide: 
of hills : at Col DpHAM, principally in one 
deep. valley; whoſe ſides are ſteep; giving 
the rabbits great freedom in working. The 
ſoil, in this caſe; about eight or ten inches 
deep; under this a chalky rubble; of ſome 
inches thick, lying on a chalkſtone rock. 
The burrows are in the ſubſoil, between the 
' ſoil and the rock, and chiefly toward the tops 
= the hills . 

But at D Drittel, 
where there are two large warrens, the ſur- 
face is a dead flat; nevertheleſs, the warrens 
are ora ſtocked and. feen 3 2 * 

77 20a 


3 Thukants u a- bal their nl i ddt bn. 
to the great A of 885 rabbits. | 
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that s flat ſurface may, in ſome caſes, be pro- 


ftably ſtocked with rabbits. The ſoil, in 


chis caſe, is a light ſand or gravelly loam. 
In ſtocking a warren, whether the curkacs 
; be flat or hilly;; ARTIFICIAL BURROWS are 
made, to reconcile the rabbits. to the ground, 
and to preſerye them from vermin, until they 
| have time 0 make | their Own burrows F In 
making theſe burrows, an improvement has 
lately, I believe, been hit upon. They are 


bored with an AuvoR of a diameter large 


enough to make a burrow of a ſufficient 
width. In a level warren, theſe Auo ERS 
may, from time to time, be found uſeful. 

3. WARREN FENCES. The common 
fence upon the Wolds is /od. wall, capped 
with furze, or of late with ſtiff ſtraw, form- 
ing a kind of thatch . The warrens near 
Driffield are fenced with: paling; an expen- 
ſive fence in the outſet, and always under 
repairs. | A Sroal, though ever ſo deep, is 
found to be inſufficient as a fence againſt 
rabbits: one fide of Driffieldgreets warren. is 


bounded by a brook 3 but it is nevertheleſs 
fenced with paling. When the rabbits can 


* r * r ſwim the brook. 


465 Son r 


* | Reed would be found admirable i in this intention. 
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| 4. 808+ of RAvBrits.. Seb 9 youth 
| the common grey rabbit probably the ha- 
dive wild rabbit of the Iſland - was the only 
fpecies. At preſent, the fhver-baired rabbit 
is fought after, and has, within the few laſt 
years, been introduced into moſt warrens *. = 
The {kin of the grey rabbit is cut; that. is, 
the woot” is pared off the pelt, as a mate- 
rial of bars + whereas that of the ſilver- haired 
rabbit is drefed as fur ; which, I utiderſtand, 
goes principally to the Eaſt Indies. The 
color is a black ground, thickly ifiterſperſed 


Wich ſingle white hairs. The ſkins of this 


variety ſell for about four ſhillings, a dozen; 
more than thoſe of the common ſort ; a ſuffi- 
cient inducement, this, for propagating it. 
F. Mxrnop or TAKING RABBITS. The 
Wold warreners have three ways of catching 
their rabbits : — with fold net. with ſpring 
nets—and with © zipes j** a ſpecies of trap. 
The fo/d nets are ſet about midnight, be- 
tween the burrows and the feeding grounds; 
the rabbits being driven in, with dogs, and 
kept incloſed in the fold, until morning. 
generally laid round a hay ſtack, or other 
| place, where rabbits collect in numbers. 


de 
Some of the Lincolnſhire wartens, it is ſaid, are 
already wholly ſtocked with this variety. 


in 
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The trap. is a more modern invention. It 
| conſiſts, of a large pit or ciſtern, formed 
within the ground, and covered with a floor; 
or with one large falling door, having a ſmall 
trapdoor toward its center, into which the 

rabbits are led by 4 narrow muce. _ 

This trap, on its firſt introduction, was ſet 
moſtly by a hay ſtack ; hay being, at that 
time; the chief winter food of rabbits, ;. or on 
the outſide of the warren. wall, where rabbits- 
were obſerved to ſpratch much, in order to 
make their eſcape. Since the cultivation of 
tutneps, as à winter food for this ſpecies of 
ſtock, has become a practice, the ſituation of 
the trap has been changed. ' 

Turnepꝭ being cultivated in an incloſure, 
within the warren; à trap is placed within 

| the wall of this incloſure; For a night of 
two, the muce is left open, and the trap kept 

covered (with a board or triangular rail), in 
order to give the rabbits the requiſite haunt 
of the turneps; which having got, the trap 
is bared, and the required number taken. 

In emptying the ciſtern; the rabbits” are 
ſorted : thoſe which are fat, and in feaſon, | 
are ſlaughtered; thoſe which are lean, or 
out of condition, are e upon the turneps 
to improve. ' 

Vor. II. | At 


\ 


1 
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At the cole of the Gali, the bucks "OP 


the does are ſorted, in a fimilar way: the 
| bucks are ſlaughtered ;' the does turned looſe 
to breed; ONE MALE, I underſtand, is con- 
ſidered as ſufficient for 81x o SEVEN FE- 


' MALES ; and the nearer they can be brought 
to this proportion, the greater ſtock of young 


ones may be expected; it being the nature 


of the males (unnatural as it may ſeem) to 


deſtroy their young; more eſpecially, per- 
haps; when their Proportional BIND. + is too 


great. 
Great precaution is requiſite in er uſe of 


theſe traps. If too many rabbits be admitted, 


at once, and the ciſtern he kept cloſe covered, 
only for a few hours, ſuffocation and inor- 


dinate heat take place, and the carcaſes, it 


leaſt, are ſpoiled. Many thouſand carcaſes 
have been waſted through this means The 
traps are therefore watched; and, when the 
required number are caught, the muce is 
ſtopped, or the trap covered 
Some idea of the produce of the Wold 


| ” Warrens may be gathered, from the great 


numbers which are frequently ſlaughtered, 
at once. Five or ſix hundred couple have, 
not unfrequently, been ſlaughtered in one 
_ and, it is ſaid, that, when the two 
| Driffield 
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Driffield warrens lay together, there was once 
an inſtance of fifteen hundred couple being 

| Killed at one ſlaughter. 

6. Manxers rox RABBITS. York, 
Hull, and the neighbouring towns, fot car- 
caſes: Glanford-bridge and Malton, for 
ſkins; which are cut by furriers, who reſide 
it thoſe places, and who find a market, for 
their wool, in the hat manufactories of Lon- 

don and Mancheſter. 

Sometimes, the ſkins and Achs are 61d 
together, to huckſters, or. other wholeſale 
dealers. The average price, for the ſeaſon, 
about two ſhillings a couple. The price of 
carcaſes, in the neighbourhood of the war- 
rens, eightpence to tenpence a couple. 
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HOLDERNESS.| 


Ai is the FUSS Diſtrit of the county 
| Vas not been in; I have repeatedly looked 


over its ſurface, and been upon its borders ; 


but never entered its area. I putpoled to 
have gone over it, this year (1787), but the 
Vale employed my whole attention, during 


fummer; ; and the extreme wetneſs of the 


autumn would have prevented inè from vi- 
ſiting a low country, at chat Saline had lei- 


ſure permitted it. 
The objects of huſbandry, _ the fneans 


of obtaining them, are, I have always under- 


ſtood, fimilar to thoſe of the Vale of Picker- 
ing: nevertheleſs, Holderneſs may have its 
partial excellencies ; as almoſt every Diſtrict 
has, in a greater or leſs degree. 


The north-weſt quarter is appendant to.2 


line of marginal villages ; fituated moſt de- 
firably on the ſkirts of the Wold hills; but 
no way excellent, I believe, in their plan of 
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management. 
Holderneſs may merit ſurvey. 

1796. In March 1791 (in my way to 
Londen), I had the honor of paying a tran- 
ſient viſit to the late Mr. Cos aBLE of Burton 
Conſtable, an ancient family reſidence, ſitu- 
ated near the center of this Diſtrict, 
The LE VATIONM and sURFACE of Hol- 
derneſs are extremely different, from what 
they appear to be, when ſeen from the more 


elevated ſummits of the Wold hills, Hol- 


derneſs is a true Vale or upper - ground Dif. 
trict, ſimilar to the Vales of Gloceſter, and 
to the richer Diſtricts of the Midland Coun- 
ties. The ſurface is broken into ſwells and 
hollows, hut never deſcends to low land; the 
area of the Diſtrict being free from marſhes 


and fens, Towards the mouth of the Hum- : | 


ber, ſome conſiderable extent of marſh lands 
occur, and in entering Holderneſs, from Hull, 
a flat of rich marſhes, ſome two or three 
miles wide, are croſſed ; and between Hull 
and Beverly, a conſiderable extent of fen 
lands lie a diſgrace to the county ; but not 
particularly to Holderneſs; whole lands rife 
out of the way of waters, and whoſe QLIMATE 
i healthy, as that W 585 Dine of a * 
lar nature, 8 
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BEA CLEVELAND. 


| Thes01Ls are various and much i intermixt, 


as frequently happens in Yale Diſtricts; in 


general, they are very productive. 
And the MANAGEMENT, from what I ſaw 
of it, is aboye mediocrity. | 


* 


CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND is fmall, comparatively 


with the other Diſtricts of Eaſt Yorkſhire. 


To the eaſt, it terminates in a broken coun- 


try; mixing with the northern margin of the 


Moreland hills. 
The ouTLI1N E, if the brakes country dive 


Giſborough be cut off, is nearly oval. The 


EXTENT of the greater diameter being about 
fourteen, of the ſhorter about ten miles ; 


containing, within its area, ſome what more 


than one hundred ſquare miles; or about 
ſeventy thouſand acres. 

The suxrAcx is nearly plain, but per- 
fectly free from collected water; a true Vale 


Diſtrict. Its principal brook is the Leven; 
f running 


U 
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0 0 — 2 
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running. in 4. q. valley ſome feet below the 
general ſaxface, Peat 

The sort, almoſt invariably, a tenacious 
clay, Good wheat and bean land. 
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The OBJECTS OF HUSBANDRY are 
CORN, BUTTER, BACON, REARING Ar- 
TIE, and HORSES ; yarying but little, in its 
objects, from the VaLe or PICKERING ; A 
excepting that CLEYELAND partakes more 
of a CORN COUNTRY, _ 

Some peculiarities of the Cleveland p prac= 
tice. have. been already mentioned. One 
which marks it ſtrongly, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes it, from every other Diſtrict I have 
obſegved in, remains to be noticed. 

The roan TEAM of Cleveland is, uni- 
verſally, the three horſe cart. Notwith- 
ſtanding the dee pneſs of the roads, in a wet 
ſeaſon, there is ſcarcely a waggon, or a long 
team, in the country. The three horſes are, 
mvariably. drawn 4 two-and-one ; namely, 
one horſe in the ſhafts, the other two in a 

pair. before it: the hol being guided by 
leathern reins, and driven with A long 
thonged whip, in the coach manner, 

This practice has probably ariſen, from the 
circumſtance of coals and lime being fetched, 
1 8 4 | into, 
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F into Cleveland, from diſtant parts of the'coun- 
ty of Durham. The latter, which has long 


| been the chief dependance of the Cleveland | 


farmer, is drawn, into the interior parts of the 
Diſtrict, more than thirty miles; the teams 
going and returning without a reſt, except- 
ing tranſient baits upon the road. 


1 rule, when going empty, is to trot. 
two, miles and feed one; the driver riding in 


the carriage the two miles, and walking by 
the ſide of his horſes the one; baiting them 
with hay, out of his hand, as they go along 
the road. Wben loaded, he keeps feeding, 
whenever he Ends the horſes will eat a 


mouthful of hay. Corn is wife cartied in 


theſe journies ; and given in bags, bung upon 
the horſes heads, in the wanner in which 
hackney coach hodſess are fed, upon the ſtands 


in London. Horſes, thus uſed, will ſtand 


travelling, thirty miles every day. The 


breed is ſtrong, active, colored coach horſes. | 


The Cleveland team treads the road even- 


1y; and is che flifeſt ; the moſt handy; and, 


for a level country and long journies, per- 


haps, the moſt eligible team, "That emen 
is capable of ſuggeſting. 
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: SITUATION of this Diſtrict was 
given, in deſcribing the counTY at 
large. And, in giving a more minute de- 


icription « of the Vale of Pickering, the More- 


lands are mentioned as bleak mountains, 
covered with heath, and interſected by cur- 
TIVATED DALES, Theſe dales have been 
already noticed, as appendages of the Vale ; 
fo.far as they are noticeable. What I pro- 
poſe, under the preſent head, i is, to give ſome 
account of the MOUNTAINS, and their un- 
CULTIVATED VALLIE, © © 
The CLIMATURE of the AT 6 is 
extremely bleak ; ſeyeral degrees of latitude 
colder, than the Vale of Pickering ; ; where 
rain, or perhaps open weather, will fre- 
quently prevail, while the Morelande are 
covered with ſnow. 
The 
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266% MORBLANDS, 
The EXTENT of the Eaſtern Morelands, 


including the hills of HAMBLEDON, is thirty 


to forty miles of length, by ten to fifteen of 
breadth, Excluding the CULTIVATED 


| DALES, &c. they may contain from three to 
four hundred ſquare miles, or from two to 


three hundred thouſand acres, of ux curl r 

VATED HEATH. 

- The F OSSIL PRODUCTIONS of theſe 

mountains are principally FREE-STONE, (of 

2 ſingularly fine grain) which too frequently 
riſes to the ſurface ; lying, in ſome places, 

aboveground, in blocks ; ſome of them of 


5 conſiderable nze. A thin ſeam of COAL has 


been found, and Rill continues to be ſparingly 
found, in different p parts of theſe hills, at no 
| great depth from the ſurface. Iron isforged 


near Ayton ; 3 and COPPER "has been ſmelted 


near Hackneſs. But ALLUM SHALE is the 
moſt valuable material of the Eaſtern More- 


lands; which alone, 4 believe, furniſh the 


Iſland, and a great part of Europe, with allum. 
The immediate SUBSOIL is generally 
SA vp; which, in ſome places, is formed into 
a pan or cruſt; reſembling ruſty half-decayed 
iron, rather than an earthy ſubſtance : being 
£ almoſt as impere bus, by water, 28 an iron 
_ en 
5 "The 
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The 80ILis invariably « a BLACK MOOR ;5— 
apparently, a mixture of ve getable mold ang 


» + aw 


ſand; reſembling the moory ſoil of fens. 8 
L.inneus, I think, calls this ſpecies of ſoil 


the depauperated ſoil of heaths; but on what 


grounds I know not, The moor of fens ap- 


pears, obviouſly enough, to be compoſed of 


thedecayedroots and other parts of vegetables; 


with a greater or leſs proportion of ſand and 


mud, waſhed in among them, while i in a ſtate 
of growth. But how a fimilar matter could 


be formed, on the tops of mountains, is leſs | 


obvious. Nevertheleſs, MOUNTAIN MOOR 


has every appearance of a VEGETABLE MOLD, 
This mold, which covers a principal part 


of the mountains of the Illand, appears to me 
a moſt intereſting ſubje& of inveſtigation. 
It varies, greatly, in regard todepth. On 
the © low moors,” Where it has probably 
been repeatedly pared off for fuel, it barely 
covers the ſand or gravel of the ſubſoil : but, 
upon the higher more diſtant ſwells, the co- 
vering of ſoil is thicker ; ; frequently, from one 


to two feet deep, of what is called © fat 


moor.” In the vallies, particularly towards 
their heads, are peat bogs of ſeveral feet deep; 
buried in which, trees of great ſize have 


ſometimes been found. 5 5 | = 7 
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The NATURAL PRODUCP 6 the 
more lofty ſwells of theſe mountains 
termed, pravineially, the“ high moors is 
principally r Arn, interſperſed with patches 
of ©* BET ;“ together with the common 
ruſh and other aquatics, in the vallies, and on 
the bogs with Wen even ei of the ſwells 
abound, | 

But, at the feet of ese ſwells, my on the 
faces of the cliffs which terminate them to the 
ſouth, as well as upon the top of the marginal 
heights, which, when they ſhoot far to the 
northward, ag between Newton and Caw- 
thorn, are covered with black ſoil and heath, 
— 4 number of the better graſſes, with a va- 
riety of other plants, may be found growing 
among the heath; notwithſtanding the ſitu- 
ation; which, in point of bleaknefs, i is little 
inferior to the © we Moorheads.”: Ws 

A lift of theſe hardy plants may have its 


ds | 
Previzetdl, e | E nel; 2 


8 


Common lin g. —erica | Dilger, =_ common 
heath. 


Crow lin g.efica cinerea, —fineleaved heath. 


Wire ling erica tetralix,--croſgleaved heath. | 


Bent, —juncus founrraſus, heath ruſh. 
Seaves, ſur's officer, —ſoft ruſh. 
Tn 5 | Moor 


1 
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F Linnean. Engliſh. 
Moor — eee ruſh. 
Gale, —myrics gale, —ſweet gale. 
Juniper, Juniperus emu, —commen Jus 
niper. BEE 
Cranberry, —vnccinium oxyciccor,=cranberry. 
Bleaberry, — vaccinium myrtillus,— — commori 
|  Whortleberry. 
White clov er trifolium repens, = 8 g 
trefoll. | 
Chee ſe-cake graſs, "pe coniculatusy—bins- 
1 
Bent graſs—ndrdus Aida, —that gfiſs.. | 
 arra flexuoſa. heath airgraſs. 
melica cerulea, —putple melicgraſs. 
aira pretox ?—eaily airgraſs * ? 
anthoxanthum adoratum,—vernal. 
briza niedia, <ttembling graſs. 
cynoftrus criſtatus, —creſted dogstail. 
feſtuca duriuſeela,hard feſcue. 
Feſteca bromoides ? —barren feſcue ? 
lolium perenne, —raygrafs. 
dactylit glomerata,—orchardgraſs: 
Bolrus mollis,—couchy ſoftgraſs. 
 euphrafia offemalis, — common eyes | 
bright. 
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orobus 
* It was late in ſummer, before I made this Collection. 
dome of the early plants had ſeeded, and their ſpecifie eha- 
Fr racters were of courſe become doubtful. 


dest! 
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Linnean. * 


1 * fuberoſur,—bulbous pea. 


_ galium verum,—yellow bedſtraw. 
galium montanum, mountain bedftr: ai 


ſcabigſa Here —mneaday | ſcabious. 
 rumex acetoſella, —ſhee 15 s ſorrel. 


prunella vulgaris, — ſe 


cal. 


formentilla erecta, common tormentil. 
Potentilla reptans, Common cinquefoil. 


 crftus belianthemum, dwarf ciſtus. 
thymus ſerpyllum,—wild thyme: 
Poterium ſangu;orba,—upland burnet. 


ſpirea filipendula,—dro pwort, _ 


acbillea millefolium, —milfoil, 


bypericum perforatum commeñ Saint- 
johnswort. 


carlina vulgaris, — carline thiſtle. 


carduus paluſtris *,—marſh thiſtle. 


Pteris aquilina,—brakes; 


THE 


„This thiſtle has . which 1 
have been able to diſcover, from carduus ' paluſtris, than 
the thickneſs of its ſtem; which, upon theſe dry barren 
bleak: hills, will ſometimes be equal in ſize to the largeſt 
walking cane, There is a variety of it with white flowers. 
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T* STOCK e of the Morelatids is in- 
cipally ſbeep. Upon the « high-moors” 
they are the only ſtock. On the lower bor- 


ders, and on the margins of the cultivated 


dales, young cattle are kept upon them, a 


conſiderable part of ſummer. But, in a ge- 


neral light, SHEEP may be taken as the ſtock 


of the Morelands ; and though they be thinly 
ſtocked, the number on the hols is con- 


ſaderable. 

In ſtocking theſe mountains wich Fry 
the general calculation is, I believe, one ſheep 
to ten acres. The number therefore kept, 
on the. foregoing calculation, is twenty to 

thirty thouſand. _ Es 
_ Theſeſheep live entirely upon the © moor,” 


from their being a year old, until the time of | 


their being ſold off; which, formerly, was 
not until they were four or five years old. 


The 
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47 MORELANDS. 

The yearly profit of. a Morelabd ſheeß 
{very ſmall; ſee Art. Suzee), allowing for 
attendance, hazard *; ſalving, and a little hay 
in winter; when 5 heath is buried i in ſnow; 
may be laid at two fillings and ons. 
a had To. 

Conſequently, the YEARLY PRODUCE or 
| THE HERBAGE, at preſctit, is THREEPENCE 
AN ACRE; at which rate much of it was 
valued, by the Commiſſionets, under the 


bo; ra. Bill of kiglefure R 
The 


MA Moreland faither ah; aa if half thi number 
nnn. EY: 

+ This calculation i is made on the advanced veſce which 
| ſheep have bore, on a par of the laſt ten years; There 
are who aſſert, that, if attendance were rigidly calculated, 
no neat profit whatever would ariſe, from keeping ſheep on 

theſe heaths. But the number of itil fortunes which have 


been made in the Moreland dales, principally, it is believed 
by keeping ſheep, contradi& this aſſertion, a 


t Eeſides the berbage, the fuel ch b pared off the 
ſurface and cut out of the bogs, may 8 m 
ſent, as a ſpecies of PRODUCE. 

The Pickering highmoor allotments, cantlilag TIT 

' acres or upward, are now ſelling, for ten pounds each. 
The fee ſimple of three of theſe allotments, containing near 

one hundred acres, was purchaſed, the other day, for thirty 
pounds. | + | pes OR 
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The IMPROVEMENTS which have been 
attempted, among theſe hills, Roy now to 
be mentioned: : 

The late Six CRARTES TovsNzR ranks 
higheſt as an improver of the Morelands, 
But Sir Charles's fite of improvement is not - 
a fair ſpecimen, of the two hundred thouſand 
acres of uncultivated heath, which are the 
immediate ſubject of diſcuſſion. 

KELDALE *, the principal fite, is a valley | 


iſſuing out of Cleveland. The bottom, 


which has formerly been incloſed, is a rich 
loam, of great depth ; but had been rendered 
unproductive, for want of draining. The 


_ ſides of the valley are variouſly ſoiled ; moſtly 


bog, or a fat moory ſoil, formed probably by 


| ſprings, with which the whole valley abounds, 


and which, having trickled down its fides 
from age to age, have clad them in vegetable 
mold. Keldale, at. the time Sir Charles un- 
dertook its improvement, was a negletted 


valley, whole ſoils were full of intrinſic riches, 


and required nothing, but an improvement 
of their ſubſorl, to render them highly pro- 
ductive. 
Had the improvements of this valley been 
ſet about, with deliberation, and carried on 
vers #5: PÞ with 


* The Valley of Springs. 


2% MORELANDS: 


with judgement and firmneſs, the ns ari- 
ſing from it would have been exceedingly 


great. Even in the irregular way in which 
they were conducted, the improvement muſt 

have greatly exceeded the expence. In the 
ſpring of 1783, when I ſaw them, Sir Charles 


had let off one farm of one hundred and fifty 


pounds a year (containing about one hundred 


and fifty acres ]) and had then built, or was 
building, three or four more n . 
houſes. 


KEMPSWIDDEN, the other ſite of $i | 
 Charles's improvements, is more nearly allied 


to our preſent ſubject, This is a high ridge 
of mountain, which forms one fide of the 
valley of Keldale. The ſoil is partly. black 
moor; in part, of a brown loamy nature; 
altogether, much ſuperiar in natural quality 
to the © high moors; and equal, if not ſu- 
perior, to any extenſive plot of uncultivated 
heath, on His fide of the Mcrelands. ' 

In 1783, the principal part of this hill had 
been incloſed with ſtone walls; and part of 
it had, in the outſet, been unfortunately 
broken up for corn. But the rich loams of 
| Keldale being found to be better adapted to 


arable crops, this was prudently laid down 


to graſs; a ſpecies of crop much better 
ſuited, 


. 
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fitted: that corn, to ſuch a foil, in ſuch a 


fituation! | 

The ineloüng of KelupRvidded Was evi- 
dently premature. Had Sir Charles begun 
at the bottom of Keldale; climbing by de- 


grees up its ſides; reaching, in due proceſs 
of time; the tops of the hills; what amuſe- 


ment and profit might have been rene from 
the undertaking | | 
The ATTEMPTS which mow been WOT 


on this ov of a n. remain to "ag | 
noticed. 


About ne years ang thy e of 


 MipbLEToON; whoſe pariſh extends into the 


Morelands, gave ee, to ah an of 
improvement. 0 


The /ite which was ines ivally 3 „ fot | 


the eſſays that have been made, were the 


lower ſkirts of the Moreland hills, under the 
northern ſteep of the limeſtone heights. This 
ſituation was in a degree of ſhelter, was near 
the cultivated country, and the foil, in that 
valley, is better than it is e on _ * 
of the hills. 

The principle of improvement was to ante 
the cultivated country into the Morelands. 
Corn was of courſe the main object. The 


beathy waſtes were conſidered as graſs com- 


14 mons z 
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nu which uſually are, and generally Gught 


to be, converted into arable land, and ke 


that ſtate, „er eee of be 
incloſure. 


nel . dente tame Ader by 


paring and burning, or by fallowing s which 
latter was performed in a ſingular manner, 
The heath being previouſly ſinged off, the 
land was plowed, and ſuffered to lie unſtirred 
in rough furrow, for r¼mm years, in order to 
give the roots of the heath time to rot. The 
third oy it was ſtirred as a * * the 

The manure, — eee . 
which is burnt, in quantity, near the ſite of 
improvement. The quantity ſet on, three to 
| fax or ſeven chaldrons, an acre. 

The crops wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, tur- 
neps. Red clover does not flouriſh: it will 
riſe very well from the ſeed, but generally 
goes off, the firſt winter. And raygraſs has 

been cautiouſly uſed, left it ſhould foul or m- 
poverifh the land! ;: 

I he reſult of theſe experiments, FIG of 

them on a pretty large ſcale, is, ſome ſmall 


| ones have been injured. I have not come at 


ad 1 
« he AG 
Mes. Fe. 3 ( 
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the Lern 


HinTs FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 


EASTERN MoRELANDS OF YORKSHIRE, 
From theſe premiſes, we may ſafely infer, 


under notice, are unimproveable ; or that the 
attempts at improvement, which have hitherto 
been made, have been ill conducted; or that 

the principle of im provement has burma 
been erroneous. 

Unprepared as I am with ſelf-; Practice, in 
the cultivation of theſe waſtes, it would be 
raſhneſs in me to dictate a general plan of 
improvement ; but having ſome general 
knowledge of improvements of this nature, 


ſuppreſs the refleQions which have occurred 


— 


kingdom whoſe limits are not extenſive, two 
hundred' thoufand acres of ſurface becomes 


whether oy lie in a ſtate of waſte, orina 
; 3 5 ſtate 


5 177 
any thing like proof, of even one inſtance, in 
which the mprovement has been * to 


that the two hundred thouſand acres of land, 


and having beſtowed ſome conſiderable ſhare 
of obſervation and attention, on the Diſtrict 
under conſideration, it might be wrong to 


to me, reſpecting its improvement, In a 


an object of national importance; and on 
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ſtate of productiveneſs, the welfare and bop: 
pineſs of many A e oy de peed,” 


The PRINCIPLE OF IMPROVE. 
MENT is what I ſhall more. particularly 


ſpeak to; and in doing this, T ſhall keep the 
HIGH MOOR&—not the heathy upper margin 


of the limeſtone heights—principally in view. 


It appears, to Me, that to attempt, at fer 

F, to crop theſe heaths with CORN, is inju- 
dicious i in the extreme. To begin with car- 
rying 77 che means of productiveneſs, i in the 
ſhape of grain, (Which the cultivation of corn 
implies) from a ſoil which, it is to be feared, 
naturally contains them in very inconſiderabſe 
quantity, is irreconcileable with common 
prudence. 

The rRODVCTioxs Which n me, as 

eligible to be PROPAGATED, at preſent, an 

theſe heaths, are wood and berbage, | [ 

I. PLANTATIONS. ** here are eri 
| dences, but no proof, of theſe hills having 


been formerly covered. with wood. The 


trees which are ſtill found in the peat bogs 
are a pretty ſtrong evidence. Ang. part of 


| theſe hills being included within the ancient 


foreſt af P bed, + is a corr ne cir- 
, cunttance, | | 
| 5 hat 


i 2 


17 


nat 
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That trees, if properly choſen and properly 
managed, would grow on. theſe hills, is, I 
believe, beyond diſpute. And I am clearly 
of opinion that, if they be improveable, planting 


is the firſt ſtep, which ought to be taken, 


toward thejr improvement. Woodlands, if 
once extended, would not only afford imme- 
diate ſhelter to ſtock ; but would, in all hu- 
man probability, change the climature of 
theſe bleak ſwells, fo far as to give due en- 
couragement ta the herbage that might be 
cultivated upon them. 

Where the ſurface is ſtrowed with large 
ſtones, planting ſeems to be the only pro- 
bable mean of improvement. Where the 
ſurface is free, ſkreens of 0 are en 
wanted. 

The Scorcu pix and the BIRCK might 


be employed to break off the. North and the 


Eaiterly winds. The Norway SPRUCE 
and the. LARCH, and, in all probability, the 
oak, might, with due care, be reared in Sk 
more genial aſpects k. ä 55 
Much would de pend upon? MANAGEMEN TD. 
wh Keldale, and on Kempſwidden, the ping» 
+4 © L tribe 


_ ak The Larcm e prevail, in the bleaker 


more expoſed ſituations. The Highlands of Scotland 
rd ample * of its ts excellency; in ſuch — 
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tribe and oaklings were dibbled in, among 
the ſtanding heath. No wonder they mit- 


carried. To enſure ſucceſs, the ground 
ſhould be trenched with the ſpade; or be 
prepared with the plow ; and the plants be 
put in with the nurſeryman's beſt.care. Not 
ſingly, or widely ſcattered; . in numbers, 


and in cloſe order: “. 
There is a natural n 


in animal life. One tree is raiſed with diffi- 


culty, in any ſituation which is inclined to 
bleakneſs; but plant a number, in cloſe or- 


der, and the difficulty is overcome. They 


not only create among themſelves, by their 
nãtural warmth and perſpiration, a freſh at- 
moſphere; but aſſiſt each other, in with- 
ſtanding the attacks of the winds, and other 
enemies. 
II. CULTIVATED HERBAGE. If 
theſe hills be improveable by buſbandyy, the 
principle of improvement appears, to me, to 
be that of removing the heath (wholly or in 
great part), and replacing it with herbage, 
adapted to ſuch flock, as ener 
ſoil bo fituation, | 


She 


For the method of Planting, on the Hicutauns or 


ScorLAxp, ſee PLANTING e ee den 


Section Groves. 


Ty 


eligible, 
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' Sheep and rabbits are the ſock beſt adapted 
to theſe hills; and the ſhorteſt and leaſt ex- 
penſive way of bringing them into a ſtate of 
SHEEP WALK and RABBIT WARREN is, on 
this . of en the e h 1 0 
required. e 
The Heath, it is more than pride cans - 
not be overcome without -cultrvation: A 
ſimilar degree of zi//age would Dann, ” 
requiſite for herbage as for corn T 
The S$PECIES'OF HERBAGE would be the 
graſſes, the legumes, and the brafſica tribe. 
The hardieſt of the two former may be ſeen 
in the foregoing liſt. The turnep and the 
rape might be choſen from the laſt. The 
rye and the oat, if fed off, or mown for hay, 
while in a ſtate of herbage, mi _ be n 


The 


* In Derbyſhire, it has been found that a thick covering 
of lime, alone, is equal to the deſtruction of the heath, 
(without breaking up the ſoil) and to the production of a 
turf of rich herbage. But I have heard it doubted, by 


| thoſe who are acquainted with the practice, whether in 


that caſe - the improvement be adequate to the expence 
the quantity of lime requiſite to produce the effect being 
great. However, on the {kirts of the hills under notice, to 
which lime might be carried at a moderate EXPENICH, ws 
experiment would certainly be worth making. 


1796. Repeatedly burning off the heath, and paſturing 


hard with ſheep, would tend much to its deſtruction. 


n * 
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The MANORES which. preſent * 
are lime, which might be had in any quan- 
tity, and within a ſhort diſtance; compared 


with that which it is- carried, in other Diſ- 


moor, where this is of ſufficient depth, might 
likewiſe be had at will. Even the“ fat moor, 
- unburnt, it is more than probable, would 
afford a ſalutary manure, if properly applied. 
J have obſerved inſtances, in which having 
been thrown upon the ſurface, (as in cutting 
through it for a road) it has, in a ſhort time, 
become overgrown with a turf of fine herbage. 


Earths, it praperly ſought for, might, it is 


bighly probable, be ſound, with natural qua- 


lities adapted ta the n of the 


moory ſoil. - : 

Another ſpecies of improvement; which. it 
is probable might be proſecuted with ſucceſs, 
is that of cutting off the ſprings which over- 


flow the fides or the bottom af hills, and 


 UNDERDRAINING, if requifite, the bogs 
they have formed ; by which means many 
fertile patches might, it is probable, be pin 
duced. | 

Another ſpecies of melioration, lee 
to the reclaiming of theſe waſtes, is WAT ER- 
IN orenllooding- I have obſerved where the 


Waters 


mi 
no 
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nw of hollow ways, &c. break out, over 
the black earth, a covering of graſs takes 
place. Almoſt all the bottoms of the ine 
and ſkirts of the hills, might be flooded, 
with the. ſprings and riyulets, whigh lie aboye 
them. 

Thoſe who are ee with a - 
practice of flooding, will doubt the efficacy | 
of the waters of /þrings and clear riyulet ; 
while thoſe who are verſed in it, would ſmile 
at their want of information, I have ſeen 
waters perfectly limpid produce the happieſt 
effect. It is not the color, but the intrin/ic 
quality, of water which fits it for the purpoſe 
of melioration. Any water, which is not in 
its nature poiſonaus to plants, has, if pro- 
perly thrown over graſs land, a beneficial 
effect. Whether the ſprings and rivulets, in f 
queſtion, would, or would not, have a bene- 
ficial effect, on the lands which lie below 
them, might eaſily be put to the teſt. 

By applicatiou and due attention, u pon the 
ſpot, other probable means of i RG Ea 
| might preſent themſelves, 

That the principal part of theſe hills 
might be brought into a ſtate of graſs, of 
no mean een, bh to me, 


- dighty 
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highly probable . But whether any means 
of improving can be hit upon, which would 
render the improvement greater than the ex- 
pence of obtaining ie, experienee alone can 


ſhew ; and mdrviduals ought to enter Tit 


_ into the project. 


But, viewed in a national ght, an im- 


f proviment of this kind, whether individuals 
gain or. loſe by the proſecution of it, is de- 
firable. If, through the means of a ſoil which 
lies waſte, of foſſile ſubſtances which lie uſe- 
lefs, of fire which may be had at will, and of 
An inſtance ſtrongly corroborative of this opinion 
miy be produced. A laborer who lived in © Blakay- 
_ Houſe,” —fituated near the higheſt ſwell of theſe moun- 
_ tains,—incloſed a patch of — — to his houſe: 


a fair ſpecimen of “ turf moor: — namely, a dry black 
ſtoney ſoil, lying on a ſandy ſubſoil. Nevertheleſs, in 1783, 


when this improvement accidentally caught my eye, he had 
converted the principal part of it, namely about two acres, 
into a piece of very productive graſs land. He told me 
that he had tried corn of all ſorts upon it without ſucceſs. 
It came up very well, but generally died away in Weaning 
from the kernel. Nor did potatoes ever do well. He had 
one year a very fine proſpect; but a cold high wind cut 
them off entirely. He was ſo fully tired of every thing but 


graſs, that upon a ſtripe he was about to lay down, he only 


meant to throw a few oats, by way of encreaſing the ſwath 
of hay, intending to mow them off with the reſt of his cloſe, 


His manure—lime, aſhes, and cow dung; doing a patch 
well over every year, | 
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water which nature has provided upon the 
ſpot, lands that are infertile can be ren. 
dered productive, without robbing thoſe 
which are already in a ſtate of productive- 
neſs,—the reality of the . to the 
public, cannot be doubted. 
In the center of theſe hills, among their 
| higheſt eminences, lies a plot of land which 
belongs, excluſively, to the Duchy of Lan- 
caſter. Might it not be laudable, in 
GOVERNMENT, 
to direct ſome attention toward its im - 
provement? The two hundred thouſand acres 
of waſte, which lie immediately round it, 
would not be the only object in view: 
Twenty times the quantity of ſimilar ſurface 
lies waſte within the kin _=_ 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


OO TIMBER, for buildings, 144. to 

18d. a foot. : 
Aſh timber, 1s. to 15. 6d. a fk. 
* Stock” bricks, 21s. a thouſand, and 
% Water” bricks, 1 5s. 
Pantiles, 4.55. 

| Ridge-ſtones, 54. a foot. 
Copings of gables, 5d. 
Gable brackets, 25. 6d. each. 
Lime, 75. to 9s. a chaldron. 
Dimenſions of bricks, 9 94—4 1—21 inches. 
— ——— panties, 14 by 10 inches. 


* 


CAR- 
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cakPEN TER WORK. 
Journeymas . 14d. and board, or 
25. a day. _ 
MAsON's WORK. 
Journeyman . 16d. and board, or 
24. 4 day. 


Laborers —--—— 104. —— or 
Is. 6d. a day . 


BLACKSMITH's WORK. 
Common heavy work, 4d. a Ib. 
Traces, draught-irons, &c. 64. a lb. 
Horſe-ſhoes, 4d. each—removes, 1d. each. 
Laying a * or n 8d. to 15. 


. cad —1d, 


WOODLAN DS. 
Sbip timber. at t the 2 3/. to 3 guineas, 


a ton. 


mile. 
5 ce Crambles · 


Carriage of timber, about 94 a ton, 4 


12 


a ( 


tel 


ene 
nn 


© Cramb ” —firewood: dough, roc. to ; 


125. a load. 

Bark, ae chopt for the dunner. a 
a quarter. 

Peeling bark, about me a 1 
— and chopping 35. to 2. 66: a quar- 


ter. 


Spray faggots, 60. to 154 bundked of ſix 
ſcores. 

Binding ſuch faggots, al-. © <o50] 

F elling and binding furze faggots, 7 a 
ſcore, ; >... | 
Grubbing — — — — 6d. 
a ſcore. _ OR 
| Grubbing without binding, + 206. to _ an 
ITY 


* - 


PLANT 8 ONS. 


Price of oziers, 1s. a bundle of a: foot dia- 
meter, or 11 2825 in circumference. 1 


F E N © E d. 
Price of ſeedling white thorn, 5s, a thou 
and. 
—— tranſplanted . to A 
Setting poſts and two rails, and. winding 


them with thorns, 4. to gd. a rod of 7 yards. 
You, the ©. U Stake 
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Stake - and-edder hedge, 34. to 2 a tod of 


7 yards. 
| Fence walls; raiſing ſtones, carriage, bad 
walling, 1s. a rod of 7 yards. 


TEAM LA BOR. 
Fire of four horſes and a man, 87. to 105, 
a day. 
Carriage « of coals, about 84, a chaldron a 
mile. f 


YEARLY SERVAN T's WAGES. 
Second —— 8 to 100. 
W. 5 to 610. 


| DAY-LABORER's WAGES, 


Man i in winter, 8d. a day and board. 
— in ſummer, 15. to 18d. — 


Woman, in autumn and ſpring, 64. a day, 
no board. 


in hay-time, 9d. — 


MA 


\ 2 


21 
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MANURE. 


Fier of lime, 76. to 9s. 4 
Burning lime — raifing ſtones, breaking, 
Gilling, and belping to draw, 184. to 204 a 
chaldron. 
Draw, on the north- ſide of the Vale . 
rials hard), from 21 to 3 cha of lime, 
from one of coals. 
on the ſouth · ſide (one ir), 3 to 


3 1 from one. 
det on 3 to 4 chaldrons, an acre. 


SOIL PROCESS. 


Underdraining with wood, 2 to 4 feet 8 
64d. for a rod of 7 yards. 
Paring with che breaſt my 10s. to 14. 
an acre. 
Drying and burning fods, 54. to 66. an acre. 
Spreading aſhes, 25. an acre. 
Whole expence, 18s, to 215, an acre. 


HARVEST PROCESS. 


Mowing graſs, 16d. a day, and board; or 
214. to 25. 3d. an acre, 


3 corn, 15. to 144. a Gays and board. 
U 2 | BARN 
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BARN LABOR, 
Thraſhing wheat, 3d. a ſtook; or 26. 64, 
to 39. a . : 


GRASS LAND. 


- Gaitof a cow, from Mayday to Michael 


mas, 40s. to 455, 


PRO- 
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PROVIN _ AL1SMS. 


HE DIALECTS OP YORKSHIRE 
= are ſtrikingly various. 

The provincial language of Cleveland dif- 
fers more widely, in ſome reſpects, from that 
of the Yale of Pickering, though ſituated only 
twelve or fifteen miles from each other, than 
the Dialect of the Vale does from that of 
Devonſhire, which is ſituated at an oppolite 


extreme of the kingdom. The Eaſtern 


Morelands are a barrier which, formerly, cut 
off all communication between the two Diſ- 
tricts. But this cannot be the only cauſe of 
difference : the language and the manners, of 
their reſpective inhabitants, appear to have 


no natural affinity : they are, to preſent ap- 


pearance, as diſtin& races of people, as if 
they were deſcended from different roots, 


The pronunciation of the Vale bears a ſtrong - 
2 to the Scotch z while that of Cleve- - 


0 land, 
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land, which lies immediately between the 
Vale and Scotland, has little affinity to the 


Scutch pronunciation. 


About Leeds, the language ſtill varies : it 


is there ſtrongly marked by a rang in the 


- pronunciation... In the Vale of Pickering 


the word cow, for inſtance, takes the cloſe 
ſound © coo; about Leeds. it becomes 


© caw :” the a ſhort, as in can; the wv being 


articulated as in the ane ee ee 
of the word. 


In the more extreme parts of Ve 5 York. 


ſhire, the dialect is characterized, by an open- 
eſe or broadneſs of pronunciation, very dif- 
ferent from the reſt of the county. The 
language even of Wakefield and that of 
Leeds, though theſe two places are ſituated 
within twenty miles of each other, are, in 
many particulars, leſs analogous, than thoſe of 
Scotland and the Vale of Pickering. 

The diſſimilitudes here benin how- 


ever, relate more to PRONUNCIATION, or 


what is leſs properly termed accent, than 
to woRps. Nevertheleſs, in words, the 
different Diſtricts, of this extenſive province, 


vary conſiderably both in n identity ant num 


ber. 


o. 


* 
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PRDVIxCIAL WORDS are either corruptions 
of the eſtabliſhed language, or native words 
deſcended: from the ANCIENT LANGUAGE 
of the province they are ſpoken in; Hence, 


in RECLUSE D1isSTRIiCTS, we muſt expect to | 


find the greateſt number of genuine provin- 
cialiſins of ANCIENT VOCAL SOUNDS. _ 
The VaLs or PICKERING is ſingularly 
circumſtancedin this reſpect. The peculiar 
recluſeneſs of its ſituation has been deſcribed; 
and being in a manner wholly agricultural, 


its connexions are inconſiderable. Had it | 


not been for the influx of words and faſhion; 
which Scarborough has annually drawn into 


it, this ſecluded Vale muſt inevitably have 


been, in language and manners, a century at 
leaſt behind every other Diſtrict of this king- 
dom, ſituated equally near its center. 

The MoRELAND DALES, which are, in 


reality, appendages of the Vale, have been 
ſtill more effectually cut off from all converſe 
with ſtrangers. Their ſituation is ſo recluſe, 
their foil in general ſo infertile; and their 


aſpect ſo uninviting; that it is probable nei- 
ther Roman, Dane, nor Saxon ever ſet foot 
in them. No wonder, then, the language 


of theſe Dales, which differs little from that 
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%% PROVINCIALISMS. 
of che Vale,—except in its greater pur 


ſhould abound in native word; or that it 


ſhould vary fo widely, in pronunciation, from 


the eſtabliſhed language of this day, as to be 


in a manner whollyunintelligible to ſtrangers; 
not, however, ſo much through genuine 
words, as through a regular SYSTEMATIC 
DEYIATION, from the eſtabliſhed pronun- 
ciation of the Engliſb language . 

This difference in PRONUNCIATION ge- 


. nerally ariſes, from a change of the wonoels ; 


which is, in effect, productive of a change of 


wordt. Hence, it will be neceſſary, in giving 
an adequate idea of the language, to point 


out the leading principies pronunciation: 
and, previous to this, it may be proper to 
mention a deviation 1 in GRAMMAR ; which, 

1 be- 


ike te.s ae walk, now; aha wi 


| Preciſion, whether theſe 'DEVIATIONS are in reality 


corruptions or purities of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


They are probably a mixture of the two; I mean, they 


may contain fome flight admixture of depravity. But 
it would be equally reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a diſturbed 
ſtream ſhould be leſs adulterate than its fountain, as 


that the language at preſent eſtabliſhed ſhould be leſs 


corrupt, or (to change the word without altering the ar- 


| gument) leſs refined than that of a Diftri ſecluded in a 


ſingular manner from all intercourſe with other languages. 


ANORK'SHIRE of 


1 pd 26 is peculiar to dhe e men 
notice. . 

The e * PR of Eaſt Yorkſhire 
vis no genitive, except that of its poſſeſ- 
ſive pronouns; and ng 

native is underſtood. When this is ex- 


preſſed, the * ſubſtantive becomes, 


in effect ee dee 3 . „e. Har ee 
Yorkſhire FS ing | 


This exciſion of the genirive Sennen bn | 


gives much additional beauty and ſimplicity 
to the language, doing away, almoſt. entirely, 


_ the declenſion of nouns, and ſilencing, in ſome 


degree, the Hing, which is fo difagreeable 
to the ears of foreigners, and which js one 
of the greateſt blemiſhes of the __ 


language. 
A perſon, aint with this inde of 


ſpeech, will conceive it to be the cauſe of 
much ambiguity. But, among thoſe who 
uſe it, no inconveniency whatever ariſes. 


When the nominative caſe is not expreſſed, 
then a genitive termination becomes requi- 
lite, and is always uſed ; as, Whoſe hat is 
this? It is John's. Whoſe houſe is this? 
It is Ge 8. The n in the perſonal 
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298. PROVINGCIALISMS. 


thoſe land is chis ? 0 5 is 
yours; it is mine; it is bis. Even when the 
ſubſtantive is joined, the perſonal. pronouns 


takes: IEG 28, Bit bbs 


The PRONUNCIATION now remains to obe 
noticed. 
The deviations lie, hates is: ahe 
vowels ; but there is one peculiarity of Ak- 
TICULATION which is noticeable ; as being 
a ſtranger in the eſtabliſhed pronunciation ; 
though common, I believe, to the northern 
counties. This is in the articulation of the 
letter t, in butter, natter, and all words of a 
fimilar termination; alſo in tree, trace, tread, 
and all words and Gn ede with 


fun. 


The ee ee in theſe reg is 3 
the eſtabliſhed articulation of the t, and that 
of the tb; the tongue being preſſed hard 
againſt the teeth and the gums, jointly ; not 


lightly touching the gums alone, as in the 
ordinary articulation of the r. I notice this 


as a provincialiſm ; and know no better teſt of 


In 


„ The letter 4 takes the ſame artizulation in fimiler 
caſes; namely, whenever it is ſubjoined with r or er. 


"YORKSHIRE. 239 


In the pronunciation of 'vowELs, that of 


o long, as in fone, yoke, bole, more, is firſt no- 


ticeable. A mere provincialiſt of Eaſt York- 


ſhire knows no ſuch ſound ; nor can he, 


without much practice, pronounce it. In 
the provincial dialect it takes four diſtin& 
vocal ſounds; namely, eea, au, 00a, a, —ac- 
cording to the conſonants it is joined with 


in compoſition. Thus ſtone is pronounced 


fteean ; yoke, yauk ; bole;, boa; more, 
mare. 

The di dien ea, which formerly, it is 
probable, had a diſtin& vocal ſound aſſigned 
it, in the Engliſh language, but which ſeems 


to be, at preſent, entirely unknown to the 


Engliſh tongue, is ſtill in common uſe, in the 
dialect under notice. In the eſtabliſhed pro- 
nunciation, break is become brake ; great, 
grate; tea, lee; ſea, ſee; but, here, they 
are uniformly pronounced by a vocal ſound, 
between the e and the @ long. 


The @ long is generally, but not ia 


changed into ec: as, ſtake, fteeac ; lame, 


keam ; late, lecat; or into a Hort, as, take, 
lack; make, mack: 


The e ſhort, before / and n, is lengthened 


by the , conſonant articulated as in yet, yes, 
ons 
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o PROVINCIALISMS. 
you: thus, well (a fountain) becomes wey/; 


gene 
to ſell, to ſey/; men, meyn; ten, teyn : in fol 
one caſe it changes i into 2 long; as, well (the WW fore 
22 Deli. deer. 
The 7 long ſeldom has the eſtabliſhed pro- O 
nunciation. Before gt it generally changes Wl 2d 
into e long 33. night, nee? 3 bright, breet ; ſtanc 
right, rect: before 7, into a broad (as in father, Ir 
half, and before the letter 7); as, mile; naa; wiſe 
ſtile, aal; and does not, in any caſe, take, both 
in ſtrictneſs, the modern ſound; which is « malt 
diphthong compoſed of a broad and e: where- 
as its provincial ſound, here, is the accepted 4 
found of e hort lengthened by the con. ges 
nant *; as, white, wheyt; to write, to cr as 
wreyt: a mode of pronunciation which per- - Ther 
haps formerly was in general uſe, but which (WI > thi 
now ſeems to be confined to provincial dia- 4 
lects, or is not at lraſt We in mo 11 
language. Vas the of 
The 00 before n 4 into u a. as ls, in 
book, bute ; to lock, to luke: before 1,1, n. . 10 
2 88 ly tions 
*I ſay, the accepted found of hos tak it is s by no N04 
means the gef ſound of that vowel. I have nevertbe- fathe 
leſs thought proper to give it the eftabliſhed power in tho proly 


Gloſſary, The i fort I retain, for the ſame reaſon, thoug) 
Kill more liable to objection, : 


9 2 
* 
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generally into en lang; as boots, beats ; 


fool, feal; broom, bream; tooth, teath: be- 
fore , moſtly into ee; as > floor, FE ; ome 
deer. 

Ol before d ty: becomes au; as, old, 
aud ; cold, caud; wolds, was: in one in- 
ſtance the / is mute ; as, hold, had. | 

In words ending in ault or alt, the I is like- 
wiſe mute, the termination becoming in 
both caſes auf; as fault, faut ; ſalt, b "a 
malt, t *. 

The 


* This veils. to my Lind a 5 which de- 
ſerves notice; as jt ſerves to ſhew the proceſs corruption, 


| or as others perhaps will have it, refinement, of languages. 
There are, in many caſes, two diſtinct provincial languages 


in this Diſtrit: one of them ſpoken by the lower claſs,— 
more eſpecially of old people,—the other by the ſuperior 
class of provincialits, The firſt J ſhall call the vu/gar 
tongue (though in all probability the purer language); 
the other the middle dialed}. Thus the Engliſh word malt 
is, in the yulgar tongue maut, in the middle dialect molt : 
Malton, in like manner, becomes Mauton and Molton. All 
ſyllables formed with o long have three diſtin pronuncia- 
tions: thus booaf in the vulgar tongue, ball in the middle 
dialect, and bole in the Engliſh language, convey the ſame 
idea. Creeac, crake, crow; father (the a ſhort), ſaither, 
father, axe other inſtances. In a few generations, it is 
probable, the preſent vulgar tongue will be loſt, and the | 
preſent middle dialect will then, of Pour de the vulgar 

tongue, / 


. ˙—˙‚—— Ms 
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The ou changes, almoſt invariably,'5 into o; 
as, flour, ah z our, oor; e ee; ; mou le, 


mooſe. 8 2 


The ow is ſubject to a Aae; eee f 
as, bowls, 300t; power, —_ Hower, floor ; 


bow, 00; cow, obo. 


Theſe are the principal ate of the more 


* REGULAR DEVIATIONS inche pronunciation 


of the Eaſt-Yorkſhire dialect. To go thro' 
its ANOMALIES would be an endleſs taſk : 
ſome of them will appear in the following 
GLOSSARY ; in the forming of which, I have 


been induced to hreak through my original 


plan, with reſpect to PROVINCIALISMs; 


which was, and indeed ſtill is, to confine my- 


felf, merely, to ſuch words as relate more eſ- 
pecially to RURAL AFFAIRS. But finding, 
in this particular inſtance, a DECLINING 
LANGUAGE, which is unknown to the pub- 
lic *,—but which, it is highly probable, con- 
tains more © ample. 1 remains of the ANCIENT 

LANGUAGE 


Es Except ſame fragments of it, which were collected 


on the banks of the Humber (at the moſt extreme dil- 


' tance from what may be conſidered as the ſource of the 


dialet) by Mr. Brokeſby, and communicated to Mr. 
Ray ; who has preſerved them in his COLLECTION OP 
Loca, Worps, 


| LANGUAGE of the CENTRAL PARTS OF 

THIS IsLAND; than any other which is now _ 
ſpoken,—I was willing to do my beſt en- 
deavour towards arreſting it, in its preſent 
form; before the general blaze of faſhion 
and refinement, which has already ſpread 
its dawn, even over this ſecluded Diſtrict, 
ſhall have buried it, irretrievably, in ob- 
e N e 
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2 e In this a a, before a 
conſonant, and without the e. final, has the accepted 
power of @ ſhort, as in man. a, with the e Sal, or 
ai, denotes the Engliſh a, or a flender, as in fate; aa, 
the French a, or the Engliſh @ broad, as in half: 
au, the Italian a, or the Engliſh aw, as in law Faw a 


liable compoſed of a ſbort, as in hat, and 1 | 


as In word, 

e, the accepted power of e ſbort. oa, a long vowel, 
or ſimple vocal ſound, whoſe power lies between thoſe 
of a ſlender and e long. ee, the e long, as in feet. 
eea, a dipthong, or compound vocal found, compoſed 
of e long and a ſport. ey, a ſyllable formed of e ſhort, 

and y conſonant. | 


o is invariably ſport, as in hot. oo invariably long, 


as in food. cba, a compound of oo and à ſhort. 
The i and the # have theiraccepted powers aſſign- 
ed them; excepting the ſlight deviation in the i long, 
+ which has been mentioned. Where there is room 
for beni the quantity is ſpecified. 
ET -- 1 on ABOON; 


* More eſpecially of the Eaftern Ne and the Vale 


of Pickering: the Wolds, Holderneſs, and the Howardian 


hills, uſe the ſame dialect, but in a leſs perfect Rate, 


i 2 
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BOON, abolee, 3 — R | 

TO ADDLE ; to carr by working: « he 

— addle his bread.” 

ADDIWISSEN; to be ſent chi atdividien; is 
to be ſent on a fool's crrand un Rxprefiion | 

which is nearly obſolete, 

AIGER; an impetuous tide. See Wrer or 
Enolans: Prov. Boar. | 

a_— quarter; as, in what airth is the 
wind?“ 

ASK; lacerta viilttr$s; the evet, ar Eon | 

AITHER; a TIE as, the 5 7 * 


; the fame as ahi of fbtns 1 


— of others. 


ANANTERS, or ANTERS: 1 teſt; J « fo .. 

* ananters it ſhould rain.“ 

ANCHOR ; the chape of a buckle. © © 

ANENST, or OVER-ANENST ; POR IE 

ANGLES; the holes or runs of . en 
mice, &c. 

AR ; a ciratrice, or coke left by a Wound. 8 

ARF, or AR FIS HI; ſomewhat afraid. 

ARK; a kind of large cheſt or bin, with Gelbes 
within, formerly uſed for laying op Kin 
a ſort of moveable granary. 

ASS; aſhes, © 

ASS CARD; fire - novel. 

ASSLE ; query, a corruption of axis „ Or 1 
word? le- tooth, a grinder; etre, the axis 

of 4 carriage-wheel, but of ho other wheel; nor 

| is it ever applicd without the termination tree. 

| Vor. Ih * Perhaps 5 
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Perhaps axle, as applied to the wheel of a car- 
riage, is a tie corruption of this word. 
AT; who, whom, or which, in the relative ſenſe: 
it is, perhaps, à contraction of that : the man 
at we met che man at fat nent you”——* the 
haouſe at we paſſed.” See Wann. 
CEE ; the paſturage of ene fields and- 
«AD. elm. 2 
2 ee 


. Te 
BACKBEERAWAY ; ; ertilio ; FO bat. 
BACKSTON,; (chat! is, baking ſtone) a late, hn 

in an iron frame over whe fire, to b 


1 GER; a huckſter, LN 

BAIRN)} a child, 1 

BAIRNWORTS ; Jellis 8 dalle, 

BALRS (pronounced bauks); a 8 cham 
in an out-building. _ r 

BAM; a joke; fun. 4 

To BAM; to play the joke; OE 5 

BAND; a rope: hence eee, rope - 
maker. 

RAR FAN; a horſe- collar. 

BARGUEST a hobgoblin of the leben order; 
terrible in aſpect, and loaded with chains of tre- 


mendous rattle. 
BASS ; a matt of any kind. Ft 
BAT; a blow: hence 1 
BATS; a beating: “ aa'll gf that thi bats :' "hs 71 
give thee a beating. 
BAUF ; well grown, luſty: as a boy or youth. 
'To BAUTER; to trample, in a clowniſh man- 
ner; 'or as horſes tread down graſs, 0 or 1 
1 


waer carte; ; the Plural of beaſt. 


[Sole ol ty by lov ry 
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BEACE; a cattle ſtall: - ee 

To BEAL; to — h rs i, 

BECK; brook (the common — ee 

BED DIN G ; litter; of horſes or cattle.” 

BEELD ; ſhelter; alſo the cauſe of N a 

dlump or\ſkreen of trees, planted for che pro- 

tection of ſtock; is called a beeld: 

BEELDING ; building; perdaps che diminutive 
of BzrLb 

BEE-SUCREN ; ap 125 to che aſtj when its 
bark ls cancerous; black, and turgid. 

BELIVE ; (the 1 lot) i in the evening. 

BENT}; 4 ſpecies of ruſh which grows on the 
Moreland hills: Tuncus ſquarroſus. = 


BESHARP ; e haſte, Men 

BINK; a bench, common at the doors of cottages; $61 
generally made of ſtones z ſometimes or of earth, _ 

and planted on the top with camomile. | 4 

3 veronica ebam A0 z en Re 

| We : bi 
BISSLINGS, or BISSLING- MILK, 1 che arg 4 
milk of a newly calven cow. N U 

3 or BiLLYBIT8R; motacilla atriceill the —_— 

ckcap. | Pl, 

BLACK-NEBB'D-CROW ; corvus corone, the 1 
carrion crow. f 1 

: BLAKE; yellowiſh : the color of bees-wax. | _— 

: To BLASLH ; to ſplaſh. 10 

BLASHY ; vet, dirty, play; as, © | blaſhy WW 

weather.” | FE EY 

BLEA ; duſky blue, or lead color. * 

1 BLEABERRY ; vaccinium myrtillus, common. 14 

whortleber ry. ; 


| 
BLEB ; a bliſter ; or airbubble. Wa | 0 ; 
4 BLENDINGS ; pens and beans grown eee i 
8 2 à crop. 1 | : A 
BLUEMILK ; ſkimemilk, 1 8 N A 
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58 PROVINCIALISMS. 
BLINDERS, or BLINDING-BRIDLE: {the # 


Sort); ; blinkers for draught horſes. 1; © 
BLINDMOUSE ; eren araxeus, the ſhrew mouſe. 


| r ſcabious; 
| BLUEE; «chubby; beving 6.red, fill firm face; 


ſpoken of a boy or 


To BLUNDER., to fumble, or iis, fo ano 
— foul; as the water of a pool, we which 


has depoſited a ſediment. 


BOGGLE ;- an- inferior habgoblio, or any thing 
frightful ; henee 10 leggle, as a horſe. 


BOGO-VIOLE T. pinguzeula vulgaris; butterwort 


BONNY; yñ handſome, beautiful. 

To BOOAC; to reach, to * 

BOOK; fize or bulk; a word in LEE at. 
BOON; going lently'; as, cc he is boon to market. 


BOORLY ; lu 50 groſs and large made, with ſome 


—— — as, a-boorly mae Roman. 


| BOTCHET ; ſmall-beer mead. \. 


BOT'TRY ; elder: a © bottry tree.” 
BOWKERS; an 8 reef. tos 


RY ny pteris aquilins; brakes; fern). 


BRANDNE WB or BRANDSPANDER: 0. fre- 


new. — never uſed. 


BRANT; ſteepy, as a hills or '« road be com- - 


mon epithet). | 
BRASS; halfpence 
BRASHY ; ſmall, we i as refuſe PR 


To BRAY ; to pound, or to-break: __ as an, 5 


| ſcones for the kiln, &c... 


BRECKENS. See "geen I 


BREEA ; the brink or bank of a 2 or river, 


the fork, or 32 4 een 


and, figuratively, of the thighs. 3 — 

BREERS; brambles and a 

BRIDE- DOOR, © to rux for the bride-Joor,” b 
RESO — by a bride, 2 


+ 
þ 


SA 1 - rw 


1 
14 


for bythe you of we neighbourhoe 
wait at the church door until the marriage cere- 
, mony be over, and from thence run to che 
bride's door. The prize a ribbon, which is 
worn, for the day, in the hat of the winner. 
the diſtance be great, as ro or three miles, it is 
cuſtomary'to * ride for-the-bride-door.” = 
BRIDE-WAIN ; a carriage loaded with houſhold 
furniture and utenſils, travelling from the brideꝰ's 
father's to the bridegroom's houſe. Formerly, 
great parade and ceremony were obſerved on 
this occaſſon. The wains were drawn entirely 
by oxen, whoſe horns and heads were ornament- 
ed with ribbons, Ten or perhaps twenty pair 
of-oxen have, on great occaſions, aſſiſted in 
drawing a bride-wain. A young woman at her 
ſpinning- heel is ſeated on the center of the load. 
In paſſig through towns and villages, the bride's 
friends and acquaintance throw up articles of fur- 
niture, until the draught," be it ever ſo power- 
ful, is at leaſt feigned to be over · loaded; and at 
length is © ſet faſt; generally, however, by forme 
artifice, rather that the weight of the loading: 


— confiderable, as to require ſeveral wains to 


BRIMMING; a 1 when ſhe will take the boar 
is ſaid to be a brimming 3 and the boar is fd 
to brim her. 
BROC K; cicada ſpumaria, the cuckowſpir inſet, 
« He ſweats like a brock. 
Ws BROG ; to browze to 1 as cat- 
wry — pn Ke 
OO; the fore ; and hence upper 
of a hill, an the forehead. * 
BROACH; the ſpire of a church. 


BUCK HEADING off a 
bees eie. 7x cutting hve hedge thor, 
| | 3 BUCKLE- 
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' BUCKLE-HORNS , mon crooked born tro 
ing ho — ere bo. 
BUFE, „ bough of a wee. 
BUEFFETSTOOL; AY four-h 4 
BULLHEAD (5 fiſh, caſtus ge bs the mi | 
| um k 
BULLS-FOREHEADS: aire. ebnete, ur 


graſs, or haſſock | 
BULTSPINY K z the i, fil ealtbs, t the chat. 


Tel R Wir jo hum; 25 a % bumming noiſe”—the 

e bumble bee: that is, the 14 0 

MUMNTS-BER: A1 terreftris, the umb bee; ; 

| rly r ee. ; 

B MMLE-k KILES; the fryit of o. dene, 
black be tries. | 


BUN; a — 'J or hollow tem. 
To BUNCH; bo Kick, with the we: hence | 


1785 per. 

Ea bf 
| 1 25 Wach ee | 
BURITH HISTLE; . carduus lancealatus 4 . 


BUSH; the box of the nave of a.carfiage wheel. 


BUSK; a buſh. 
 BUTTERBUMP)}; areas Aellaris, the bittern. 


BUVER (the # long) ; cules Pipiens the een 


Ent or * 
| N ws | ö ; | a : 2 *. 
To CADGE; to carry. 


3 CARE; to cackle as geeſe: l 


cake, hens to cackle, 


CALL; occaſion of neceſlity ; a3 *he had no al 


to do it,” 
CAM; any long mound of made earth. 
CAN; a ſmall milk - pail wih a handle on the fe 
Fq CANKER; to ruſt. 
CANKER; ; 


\ 2 


608801 o nt 


a A aa 


A QNa 


2 


8630 


& 5 | 
voss: an) 


CANKER; ruſt (in common uſe), | 
CANKERED; cruſty; as f cur, ben ame 
huſband, | 
_ CANTY; brifk, lively, aQtive z 1 dei rally ſpoken 
of an old perſon. : n 1 . # 128 
CAPES; ears of corn; 15680 of, wholly or par- 
tially, in thraſhing; as well as, the ins 1 
the chaff adheres; (the Noxr. Cor ben 
CAR; low marſh ooo hs fen ; con contradi 


from * Ing,” r 
8 3 Rizs, ; eos 0 profſu 
FO ry groſederries. N | 
GS; fried 
_ one before ri which iy culled aa 
n "AB the 
; friurus 
CAT-WHIN ; roſaſpinefyums ; burnet i 7 
roy CAVE (vulgarly to a) x to rake off or out 
of; as ſhort ſtraws and ears, from the corn-In- 
chaff, on a barn floor. Hence 
CAVING RAKE ; a barn-floor mw with 2 «for 
head and long teeth, 

CAUF, calf, | e 
AUMERIL; a butcher's unibieh/x reep 6 
Pigs; (that uſed r cattle is called a © ftang” * 
«as cruked as a Caumeril.” 

CAZZONS ; the dung of cattle dried for fuel; 1 
common article of fal in Holderneſs. 

CEILING; the wainfcotting of a room is led” 
the ſealin ;“ the r 85 * nenen 

* O.“ 

CHAFTS ; the jaws. 

To CHER 3 thi 2s 4 child, or a dog. 


CHATS; of the aſh, and maple ; a the 
catkins fy 
* CHAVVLE "77" chew, rette. See 
Cnarrs. 


eee lune 
| Warn trefoil. » 
> 4 


jo 
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CHEVON; e yi 5 "= [ 
| gel 25 a fi 


| "oy 800 . Bo LIE 
fortunes ; 8 ab han 


To Tac to Abe or e 1 
CLAGGY ſticky; as wet clay. | 
To > CLAME (v. u.) to, ande we we fol wich tha 1 


1 
To 2. 4.) ro ſpread N44 01 a 
LT 5 1 I watt gen dread, 
| CLAN 3 to beat, or þ w, with 
g county ; cla 


my, as honey, &c. ate * 


5 clayey Ene a wet. AS 
To CLAVVAR ; 46 + FROGS ; ages ? it. by 
To CLA clamber, as ren 4 
CLEA] 8 IN * undine of the cow, ewe, 2 15 
CLEG kk los; 2 3A, oa 
| 'To 2 75 K. to natch | | V T udely, . | 
En LIE 8 * ſhear SY A 
LIPFING; A „ 


K * a 
k- ** 2 
* ; Cs 2 


Manet 
To CLOAM. or CL 


n handennd with the Rogers promd.- _.. 
CLOCKS SAVES | all Kinds. 
Cl AV ES ſebamss nigricays 1 black. 
c CLODDY 44 Tek hors, wet y a 


k of this deſcription. 


CLO 5 as © a clog of wood 1 "A 

9588 88888 z 84 ſhoes or rather Hor 0 
with wooden mm ” 

CLOSE=TEAP 3 male ſheep. ien dc c 


within the barrel. See Hux TAT. 


T9 CLOW:; z to pull together, roughly wit the 
arms; or to labor in a arious manner. 


CLUBS: ER * 
Eng 


To Gl 


Cc 5 tone . 
To O 10 5 wo hre 
e het 


COBBLES ; ; 1 pebbles; =; 1 


COL e beans Ens 
|. , aro {aid to be x well = coded. * mY 


by" Lake gg 


COMMOTHER. cio 1 


CONE, cl 


en an cart, with. à claſe b 


; T2 1 8857 for carrying ganure, &c. 
F iv R do cou. 
-QOSCO By 5 
COPING | prono 


2 og TY. 


= Ne 


e 
* 


CCOPPIN; one ri 


} 

1 

[ 

N 

7 

45 

* 

* 
1 
4 
? 5 
= - 
2 
% * 
| 
F \ 
11 
4 
” 


cRABRUBLINGS; o the reſiduum in 


** 
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et of a unt of yarn. 
CORNBIND ; polygomum convolvulus ; <knbing 
buck weed: alſo bn Lan arvenſis ; 3 cern, oon· 
volyulusz. | 
CLOSE (pronounced choses) ; an inclofure ; ; In 
iaction to of « field,” which implies an open 


ER ; ro entangle; as. thread, or the 


en 
2 


Dr. E ; the key of ap iran Halt!” 


n B 77 15 ; 2 female tide, real "2 
rerfeit, who goes about the country, to ex- 
5 charity; as ſhe does in Deyonſture, under 


_ - the ſagge name, ö 
CO 0 vontl of 2 hong ing to the 
© buttocks of Carte or 'couts of 


ſlatterns 
COWPY Y pe babes; | FEATS 
To COWL; to gather, rake, or rape to together, 


8 * | 2 
OWIL-RAKE; a ſcraper. 
| CO 4 5 ; the nage of a eres, or 


dunghill. 
To COWP to FRAN, to wap. „ 
COWS-AND-CALVES; arum mat ulatum: cue- 


kow pint. 
COWSTRIPLINGS, prin® verigh cowſlips. 
COW THERED..(the Tr n fok as M thgſe);; re- 
cavered from M Maſe or coldneſ. 
COW-TIE; a ick hair rope, with a Per 
nut at oge end, d an eye formed in the 


"fy norpulto d t bind legs of à cp 


ToC ; to 'F 
recommend, ſerongly : of 


7. e. x 


= 5 


CRAKE (all. * 2 
A 


S.,. 


YORKSHIRE 1 * a 


CRAKE-FEET ; orches ; orchiſes. ; 
CRAKE-NEEDLE; Jann rie ane be- 
| herds needle, 
_ CRAMBLES; large boughs of trees, of which 
the faggot wood has been cut. 
CRANKY ; checked linen ; cranky rr 
checked linen apron. 
To CREE ; to ſeethe; to 2 Fi rice, & 
CREEL; a kind of bier, uſed for 3 
cnO T « * A in lafure larger than yuh 
inc ; 2 
but ſmaller than a? ch. 
CROOK (pronounced a 3 * hook Z * Aa 


* > 8 * a gate- 0 
UCE; 5 arg d, 1 in garn 3 
* CROW Nan Neve 0 to crowd); to 
cloſe together, as children a fire, 

ee under the hen. 


To CRONE, to rinkle or rapie, as linen 7 


CUEF F OF TH THE NECK the looſe ſkin, on the 

neck of a dog, &c. by which he is uſually held. 
CUP-ROSE ; papaver ; poppy : (an apt Fas 
CUSHIA (che. 1 long): Beracleum I 


 compyrlney., . . 


Fe 


25 . 


To DAFFLE; to confuſe, or onda ſtupid: ; it ies 
alſo uſed in the neuter ſenſę 350 he daffles,“ he 


_ wanders, or re in his 9 or W 


Hence, 


* DAITLEC 1 Prins iy a the ron il 
man, a J 7; daitle-work, worl | 
by the Jay, 8 ä 

To DANDER ; to Taper 3 dee the diminu- : 


bo tive of to dang. 4s 
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DRE: K fully e * R biods in 
To DARK; to liſten. 2 71 5555 1 
DARKENING; duſk; t te fog ofthe an. 
DAU; doughy, underbaked. 

To DAUL; to weary. 


DAUE'D; tired; worn out 6 wich e or repe- 


tition. 


To DEA; to nt i 'as, « winnot ye dert 70 wil 


you not do it? 


_ DEAF; blaſted, or barren; e 


* 


* 


* 


or a def nut; namely, a nut without a kernel. 

NET TLE; galeopſis tetrabit; wild hemp. 
AZ D; killed or much injured, by cold, or a 
of. due warm as ye es which are 


D 
wa 


through the hen's abſence. _ 

DEED; doings : © whent deed;;” greatto- 40. 

DEF T; neat; pretty; handſome. 

To DELVE ; to dint or 8 8 a rer or a 
tin veſſel. 

PESS (of hay 3 2 cur of hy. 

DESSABLY ; orderly. 

To DESS UP; to pile up neadty. | 

Fo DIG; to break up the round; with ; 2 lack 

mattock, or other toal, which requires a ſtroke 
in uſing it. See To GRAS. 

PIK E; a ditch; alſo a puddle, or fmall pool of 
water 15 a dike, or “ water-dike.” 

TY — 3 to ſoothe, blunt, or lence pain or 
ound. 


To DINDLE ; to experienge a fort of „ 


TO DITHER (the: ſhoxt, as in * 


ſenſation, after a blow, or after the circulation has 
been checked, by cold, or by what is termed 


Keep, in the extremities. Perhaps i it is diminu- 


tive of 


tremble, Or ſhivet with ald, | 3.4 2 


%%% ̃ A ˙ . ·¶¶ Se td. 


-nipped ; or chickens that dic in the ſhell, | 


"To 


YORKSHIRE. | #7 


To POCK; to trim the buttocks, &c.. of deep. 
DOCKEN ; rumex ; the dock. 
DOGFINKIL ; anthents otula; maithe- weed. 
DONNOT (chat is, dows not); good for rorhing 3 
bad: an epithet applied to the devil, | 

To DOOK; to dick 6r immerge 1 in water; ale 

co bow down the head, abruptly. 

Doo RT, or DEERY ; very little, diminutive * 
a laatle doory thing. 5 
DORDUM ; a loud, confuſed, riotous noiſe.” | 
DORMAN ; the beam df's hounds fore 
Ty DOW); to thrive or hg wag 3 as, << he dows, 

or nought,“ he is or nothing: . 
ther — nor 38 neither —4 nor W = : 

DOWLED ; dead, flat; ſpoken of liquor which 
has loſt its 1 A "NF 

DOWLEY ;' fickly, pale; not brifk, or florid. 

DOWNDINNER; afternoon luncheon. 

DOWP; corvss corone; the carrion crow. 4 

To DOVE; to doze: AS doving draft; a nars 

e 
DOZZ AND; ſhirivelled; not plump and fair. 
DRAFF; brewers grains. 

DRAPE (vulgarly dreeap) ; a barren cow. 

DRAUGHT ; @ team, either of oxen or horſes, 
DREE ; tedious ; unexpectedly long. 

To DRESS (pron. @riſs) ; to clean, as the barn- 
floor or the table; alſo to cleanſe from 7 3s. 
corn or flour, | 

To DRITE; — i in Wai 
DROKE ( en h lalun temulntm, 

darnel. 

DR TS Hop; oppoſed to WIT. 

| DUBBLER'; a dith or platter for the table. 5 

DUDS; cloachs; a | 

DUM; a deep hole of water; feigned generally 

to be bottomleſs, 
bn » blockhead. 
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EY (the e ihort and the y . yr aye: 


ro E 4 v 7 2 — —— — p 4 = * » 
mor eget 2 EIN. r_ N =o * * 
— 2 — ” = - *% 
a. ww — 
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To FALTER; to thraſh barley, in the chain 


FASTNESSEEN (perhaps a corruption of . 


3 PROVINCIALISMS: 
Ta, DUZ; to beat out; 26 or 


DWINED ; Hiriveled, 15 corn. | wah 1 


* 2 OFT 24 7 * 7 * 


walkin bare rt 

EASINS ; eavey of a houſe: _ : 

EE; the eye. 1 2 
; eyes. 

EEN ; eve; (proba re Sc it, as 


« 2 een, ce Cannlemas een, * 15 « F 


hs = te Eaſter een, ; * Whitlen e een.“ . 
ELLER 3 " betula aus; alder. 
an awl. 


ENTRY ; an entrance, or - {mall "DI 

ESH; fraxinus ; the aſh: probably rhe _ 
pronunciation. - 

EWER. See TW. 


the affirmative anſwer, to that which i is aber. 
_ rained. See Wan and Nee 25%. 


8 


FAANT ICKLES. 3 freckles on the face. - 

To FAFF; to blow in puffs, 

To BAFFLE ; to play 4 a looſe garmentin the 
Wind. 

FALLOW ; ground laid down to reſt, | without 
_ ing graſs ſeeds (as formerly tram See 

AUF. 

FALLOW HAY ; hay grown upon 2 fallow, or 

natural new ley. 


order to break off the ans. 
To FASH; to teaze, and vex by in 


maſs even) ; Shrove Tueſday :; the eve of Lent. 
FAT-HEN ; 3 ; * 
FAUD; 


\ 3 
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FAUD; a truſs of ſhort ſtraw, containing as muh 


as the arms can well faud;” that is, fold. 
FAUF; a fallow, or ground repeatedly tilled, 
without an interv crop, - Sce To- FauLY. 
To FEAL; tv hide, i general ſenſe. _ 
To FEED (v. a.);-to fat cartle or ſheep. ' 1 
mean to feed her; I intend to fat her. 2; 
To FELLY ; to break up a fallow. e 
FEND (lg, Feynd); adtiviry, management, 
| To FEND; to ſtrive, as for a livelihood; 
To FEY ; to winnow with the natural wind. 
To FEZZON ON; to ſeize fiercely z as the bull 
dog faſtens on the baited bull. 
To FICK; to ſtruggle or fight with the beds as 


2 cow in the * wle or a child in the cradle. 
FIRE-EYLDING ; fuel. | 


FITCHES vicie ; vetches. 
To FITTLE; to prepare, adjuſt, « or oth dh. 


FIXFAX ; the ſinews of the neck of cattle and 


ſheep. 
To FLACK ; to flicker as a bird; to chrob as a 
. wound. 
FLAGS ; | flakes of ow are called * ſnaw flags.” 
To FLAN ; to ſpread wide; as the ſides of a bow] 
or ſcuttle 3 oppoſite to upright. © | 
To FLAY; to frighten, in the general ſenſe, 
FLAYCRAKE ; a ſcare crow. * 
FLEAKS; wattles ; hurdies woven with wis 
FLECKED ; pied, as cattle. 
FLIG ; fledge able to fly. 
FLIP E (of a hat); the — 3 5 31 
To FLIT ; to move, or deere as tenants 55 
quarter-day. . * 1 2 
To n to furry; to 0 uſe, wit a 
degree of fear. a IF; 


- OALFOOT ; 22 farfare; ale def | 


3 


* 


pay * * rag he - 
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FOLD:GARTH (ug. 


FREBBY z in prope 


3 er e rn 
0 1 H : 
is . ung | 3 =" 


FOND ; weak, filly; idiot „ 
FOND-PLUFE: It was 8 | Which 
is not I believe yet laid aſides for the youth of 


each pariſh or townſhip to drag 1 P froth 


. village to village, on Epiphany, or « Twelfth 
day; collecting money, to make merry with 
in the evening. Each party is headed — 
« Mab and his wife ;“ 9 mien in 
guiſe, with their faces blacked; 25 and a kind of 
—— dreſs. I have met with no fatis- 
1 1 7 of the origin oſ this cuſtom. 
FORE- LDERS : progenitors. 


FOSS ; (perhaps a —— of cs * 


waterfall. | 
FOUL-MART (pron, foomer?); mea poten 
the poleeat. 
FOWT ; a fool: 


To FOOAZ ; to level, wich a rer of hen ar 


top of a fleece of wool, 
FOR -FINGERS ; digitalis prerpleria, the. an 
| Ve. 5 
T5 FRAG; to cram, to fill inandinadyr the 


* 1 


filled. '% 


jure by Saen. 


FUDGEN : low, {i 3 8 


RENKY : ſpoken chiefly of young people. | 
| FRUGGAL e ale a dirty flovenly 
R GAALFAT, 

45» 


QOGaenAE : 


v 0 ** 
TD 4 . oh "6 * 3, a 5 | 1 bo 1 
| 5 6. | 


CAALEAT, or Gvizrath the vat $ iu TY 
new ale is ſet to . alſo dancer, fer- 


menting. s 
GAD 2 RAR Oh tape pering rod, fix or ſeven bes 
0 long, with a leathern thong, about three feet 


— faſtened to the weaker end, —is called a 
gad; with which the team of oxen and horſes 
wakes are, or rather were; univerſally driven: 


2 fiſhing rod is, in like manner, e 


CAN, mort, near; 48, the © gaineſt way. | 
GA NERHAND As more convenicht, , 
CAIRN, | 
uy NE ret, as 4 Vail caſtle | 

„ the town gait, the gait door. | 

GAIT. vulg | geeat) ; a way; as spilling gat, * 

« poſlip gait;“ the hames of by-ways, acroſs 
common fields ; alſo <« git 4 gait”'—g0o thy way. 

GAIT (pron. geeat) ; a going place; as a * cow - 

| pait;” the going of a cow in a fummer paſture: 
GAIT ( Foncurited Fate); a ſingle ſheaf of 
6. | neat the top, and Kt upon its 


ts T. 

a heart le, 
gallic handed ?) left x: * 1 

GALLOWAY; the common n amd of a boney. 
or under-ſized fry rw 

GAMA'SHERS mort rede worn 2 
plowmen. | 

To GAMMER ; to idle. 


2 


e | 


- 


In „ © 
quently never had any gates. The interior ſtreets of York, 3 
and perhaps of all al.'s towns in the Fg are tid 
properly es. | 

} See | 
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I PrOVIREINLINNS. 
GAMMERSTAGS; an idle looſe ei. 8 See | 


S rA. 

o GANG; to go. 

ANG; a ſet; e ITT ana 
W a beer ftand; a frame for placing 


To AR ; Fr to make, e * wren 


18 you do 0 e a 


G A AE rbage. 
Gans hedging . or hs be 
uſed in making dead he . 


GARTH; a yard, or fm loſing”? near a houſe 


To GAUV ; to ſtare about, oafiſhly. ;: 

GAUYESON; an oafiſh, weak filly fellow. 

GAT; conſiderable ; middlin pi e 10 a 827 

book —a tolerable ſize or 

GEEAVLAC (perhaps gavle-back) ; 12 large i Iron 
crow, for raiſing ſtones, &c. 

GEEAVLE. (in the middle dialect evt) i the 

_ gable, or upright end, of a roof. 


CTRL | harneſs of drayght horſes (the common 


To GERN (the g 8 as in nin ge); ; o tharl as 
97885 or an Ml Srared h 
SAW (the w articulate) ; a Jew's harp. 


SOT 7 hard, as in gild) ; a hook: a Gizsy 
. okedftick ga ee eur, anurtinghook. 
6 g bard) ; hair nooſes for catching | 

m 


GILL (t 2 bar) ; a ſmall valley generally a 
_ branch of a. yalley in a mountainous country, 
- furniſhed with a ftream, and CO more or 
leſs woodineſs: a dell. 
GILTS (the g hard); young female} pies, whether 
cone ſpayed; ' analogous with heifers, 
(the g hard); x female young ſheep ; 
oy — gimmer lamb”—a ewe lamb Simmer 
oy —a female ewe of the firſt Tome 
| Ab, 
2 „ + 6 


% 


— 0 = 0 Oo — HO 6 . 0.000 0.00.5. 05050 ur 


a 3 wa 


| A GLIFT ; a _—_— | © 
To GLOOAR ; to ſtare ai 4 fixt as; 
rudely or fri ehrfully. 5 
GLOR-FAT ; vety fat: from Gion, looſe fat T : 
GLUT ; a large wooden wedge: : 
GOBz a vulgar name of the mouth hence o- 
STICK, a wooden f| * 
GODSPENNY;; rat money, *. Hiring. 
a ſervant. 5 85 
; GODSHARLD ;. God 8 
GOLDSPINK ; enberiza titrinetls ;. the 0 
= yellowhammet. "Ne 
GOOAC (mid, dial: , the — of a r. 
y ſtack; or of an apple. . 
* GOODS I liveſtock. 
5 GOSSIP; a ather; - 
GOTHERL ; affable; fociable, pleaſed with 
A each other. | 
GO gee the yellow aa = the fame ; 
tri 
3 GOWPIN; . 
Y GRAIN $+ 2 branch; as; a bough of a tree, or 4 
brauch of a dale: alſo the tine of a fork: 
To HE; 75 make fit; to prepare ; to 
. furniſh with things ſritable. 5 
ns To GRAVE (vulg. CA. z ito cg or break up 
the ground, with a ade. See To Dig? is 5. 
74 9 rn — of the loweſt degree. 
e Vol. II. p. 
> GREEN LINNET Ta conrelifnaitothagiey - 
linnet, or linnet) ; loxia chloris ; the greenfinch. _ 
© To GREET ; to weep z to cry as 4 child, or a 


1 ** . 


perſon in grief. 
pi GRIFF; a narrow valley, wich 2 rocky fiſlure- 
ner like chaſm. at the bottom : a dingle. : 
To GRIME ; to . in com- 
D; mon nee. | 


Ta on „ 
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GRIP, a trench, of ſmall ditch. . 
GRIPE; a dung-fork. 155 Si, 5 
GRIZELY ( Cg £766 aazhy) ; ugly in the extreme, 
' To GROZE,; to fave or lay up; hence _ 

' GROZER; one who keeps money or other 
valuables long by him. e to a 1 


mw W J N |; 0 W's ; 
wh; half a mattock; a eilen the 


axe end; a tool much in uſe. 

HAG; a coppice ; originally, perhaps, the ood- 

land fer apart, by the lord of the ſoil, for fuel 
for his tenants ; many woods yet retain the 
name of Hays, and one wood, in Sinnington, that 
of © poor folks bags.“ In the highlands of 
Scotland, the word is ill uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe. 

HAGSNARE ; a ſtool or ſtub, off which coppice 
wood has been cut. 

HA'GWORM; the only name in uſe for 
coluber berus, the adder ; which delights in 2 
coppicewood, when recently cut: it grows, 

here, to a large ſize, and is extremely Venomous. 

HAIROUGH' galium aperine; . cleaver s. 

' HANDCLOUT (that is, hand cloth) ; a towel. 

HANK ; a with, or "a for faſtening a * 
alſo a kein of yarn. 

To HAP; to cover; as the ſeed with foil © or the 
body with cloaths | 

A HAR; a ftrong fog, or ſmall drizaling rain. 

HARLED; mottled as cattle. 

HASK ; deficient in moiſture z ſpoken more erer 
_ ricularly e nenn ps eb | 

 HAVVER; oats. 2 

HA L. SPADE; a ſharp, A woes uni- 
verſally uſed for cutti — hay ae. 

HEAF ; the haunt, or habitual paſture of 
ſheep, on a common, or wide heath. 

1 | . HEAP; 


\ 1 ts: 


4 | 
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HEAP ; a pottle, a quartern, a quarter of a peck, 
To HEAZ ; to cough or hawk'; as cattle when 
they clear the windpipe, or force app phlegm, , | 

| HEBBLE ; the rail of a wooden b 
HECK; a rack; as a © hay-heck ; 88 a VOY 
rack; alſo the innner or entry-door of a cottage' 
- ſorwatly, 1 in all probavility, made 1 in the form 
of a heck. 
_ HECKLE; the flax · dreſſer's tool. 
HECKLER; a flan-dreſſer. 1 I UP 
HEDGING MITT ENS; hedging gloves, 
HEEAH ; here—take it. | 
HEEAL; whole (probably the old Britiſh word), 
HELM ; a hovel; or an open ſhed for cattle ; 
| ſometimes covered with faggots, and frequently | 
with a ſtack of beans, or other corn, © 
HERRINSEW , ardea cinerea, the heron, | 
HETGOMAD wild riotous wan —. they 
layed heygomad. ?“ | 
EYNBAUKS ; hen rooſt. 
HETNCAUL; a chicken coop. Ciba | 
HELI OATS YL; rbinanthus oper ; yellow 
HEZ; has, 
HINE (pron, b. hw) ; a Ga bailiff or bee 
To HIPE; to ſtrike with the horn (Dos—Noxr.) 
To HIP; to ſkip, or miſs, in reading. 
HIPPLES ; coc then, or ſmall bundles of hay, ſet 
up to dry. Vol. M p. 135. 
To HITCH; to . on one leg, 
HOB; the ſhoe, or ſoal, of a ledge. - 
_ HOFF; the ho hs , hock, N or hind 
16 of cattle: 3 
To HOFFLE ; walk badly; en 62 
283838 ; e e 
a ſheep of a year o ; ah d. 
HQG PIGS; 1 ; barrow pigs, 


2 
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ROLL (pronounced howl J; melons as, 4 « holt- To 


way, ” 2 hollo OW-Way : . 
ne PF gray Y; ; e N of Th 


| WE. a deep narrow valley þ Kerne med 
OLLIN ; Jer, the bel, ,,, ; 
HOLM (pop, howm) ; a "freſhwater iſland; a * 
2 bor 11 ſur: "he 0 by e, river | : ; 

or nce es laces, eld - 1 
| 2 Tee pee phy * 1 

a common wo endearment. 
The HOOD ; the back ord R . * 
To HOPPLR; to fetter, by tying the rkg III 
a looſely together, $64. #1 Hl 
. HORSAM and HUNGIL-MONEY 3 ſm by 
tax which is ſtill paid (though the in intention Ni it T 
has long ſince ceaſed) hy the townſhips on the kt, 
north fide of the Vale, and within the lathe or Hl 
.- weapontake of Pickering, for horſemen and = 
| hounds, kept for the purpoſe of driving off the 1 
deer of the foreſt of Pickering, from-the corn- | . 
_ Ver bordered upon i When that field 

- 4H ven townſhip. . next the foreſt | 
was fallow, nb tax age 3 it, that year: FP 
and thopgh this foreſt has long been thrown is 
open, or diſafforeſted, and the common fields T. 
nom incloſed, the, fauf- year (calculating 

every third year). is ſtill EXEOPE from this im- H 
tion. - 

nd SEKNOBS ; centauretpnigrs ; ; knohweed; : 
_* knapweed. --- | 
HOST- HOUSE. (prop. wot-boyſe) ; 3 farmer's T 


jam st market, 
; HO1 CH ; job, or r buſineh F won, crab 
7 ora on't.” apt 


by 


* 


vo ; 


To HOVER ; to ſtay; to wat bot: Fe, "Will you 
hover till I come? 
The HOUSE; the fitting W or bort kiteben/ 
HOW; a round hillock ; perhaps ſometimes a 
natural knoll ; but general of fa aQtifious origin 
The Moreland ſwells abound with Bows. / 
HOWST YE; an interjection, ng Fav be ae 
uu exulration, after ſomething 
| bt; as © I have done it, howlays Ft 
To HOWZE ;'to- lade, as water. 
HOYT ; a ſimpleton; mul name for a 6 
i W; *hubbub, a nne aſ- 
emb 
HUFFLL ; a finger-bag, 
HUFIL (the v long) ; the bird, paw ahi 
woodpecker, ; 5 
To HUG; to carry 


* 


i vr, 


peci * | 
HULET the u bh; v Ne 
HUMB 


81 


hornleſy'; enen yE cattle and! 


* 


KK 


i... 

TEAP; a male erp. or mam. 
2 F. „ 3 l 

HURN; - the vacancy between the des of a 


wide cottage chimney, | and dhe roof of the 
houſe. - 


To HURPLE ; to ſtick up the” back, as cattle 
under a hedge, in cold gan; 0h 
HVB ee en 


3 4 


To JAUP (v. 2 to make 4 wel tee — 
agitated in a cloſe veſſel. | 8 
To JAUP (v. ) ,to jumble ; as the ſedimen 
wich the clear of Portled R 
JEWDICOW ; ; coccinella 7 Pundbat, t 
bi, 


144. 


+ 
a 7 
4 -* * P * 
4 . 8 . 4 


8 


1 


JEWEL x 


Ls 


See 


«<A 


U 
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EWE; the ſtar or treſtle of a wooden bridge, 
K; each;  farlinge « ilk other houſe,” . 


| ILL-TURN ; wk harm, * ane 5 2. 


word in much Sx 
IMP; an eke placed under a hd ins. 15 


| The IN-EAR, or NEAR ; the _ bg _ 7 
ING; meadow.; low mowing ground. Sce . 


INMEATS ; the pluck, or edible Partag, of: the 
viſcera of . wy 


INOO; run (perhaps g contraion 0 of even 


now ). 


JUST! NOO 0 (that . now); impeding, in. 


L * 
1 1 * f ; * 
= - 
* 4 . F. 
* 4 - n 


| Jo KEAK; to li behind, as a vicious horſe, 


o KEDGE ; to gluttonize, bs 
KEEAL, or kale; broth ; pottage. 


KEEAL POT; porri 


KELD (x 3 or ge Pot. ale, bY DS: | 
vu id); a ſpring; or rhaps a ge- 
0 — A ) 8 or brook which 1 
2 1 pence the names of bs 3 as, keld-' 


. 24 the head of the river keldbolm, 
near the efflux of the Dove ; RE Fares; 


the head of an emergent. brook, near ne 


moorſide. 


F 


fall; whether by e or by wreſtling. See 
Soss. 


. tate, be. ; ſpoken of cattle, 
A of men. 


1 is in 


KENSBACK ; 


_ 


XX N NN NN NN N A 


SNR 


condition. * He i is in god keler,” 


: caſe, 
To KEN fra vhs one word in 
eser c. © Do you Bo you 


— 


NORKSHIRE * 


; KENSBACK; » a thi known by ome ie friking 

mark is faid to be ny nſback. 

To KEP; to catch; as a ball, or - rain waer 
from the eaves of a houſe, 

KERN ; churn (probably Britiſh). 

KET ; carrion ; and hence a ont of reproach, 

KIDS ; faggots. 

KIE; cows ;. the plural of 600. 

KIMLIN ; a large dough. tub. 

KIN ; a chop i in the hand, cc. 

KIND ; friendly, intimate. Theyar eus s kaand 
as brothers. - 

KINK ; a fit, or paroxiſim ; as, a 60 kink 5 laugh- 
ter, a violent fit of laughter : hence 


KINK-COUGH ; the hooping cough. Eq 


EIPPER; nimble: 

KIRK; church ; ah DN common in | che vd. 

_ gar dialect. 3 | 

KIS T; cheſt, 

KITE; a vulgar name for the belly. 

KITLING ; kitten, or young cat; Sulz. 5 

KITTLE; tickliſh; ſenſible to the lighteſt toveh; 
actuated by the moſt aalen monde unſtable; 
tottering. 

To KNACK ; to attempt to peak the cltabliſhed 
language; or to ſpeak it ed. 

T o KNARL ; to knaw. | 

KNOLL ;- the. top, or uppermoſt ſwell, jof a kit 
FFF 


LAATLE; nette. | HERES 
To LABBER ; to dabble in water, SIR 
LAFTER ; the whole of the eggs, laid between 

two ſeparate broodings, of the hen or gooſe... 
To LAIK ; to play, as children ; or at cards, or 
other game, | 


* - 


LAIROCK Wy 


* 


„ 
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LAIROCK; 3 Wands arvenſis, the ky ba: 


To LAIT; to ſeek, in the general ſenſe. | 
LANGSICKLE ; a kind of wooden ſopha, 
LASS ; the vulgar een nn 


LAT; a lath. f 
LAUKERINS | an expreſſion of Toons licks "YL 


prize, or diſguſt. 8 


27 LA'VAROCKS; (or THREE LEAVED Layanoces) 


oxalis acgteſelta, the wood ſorrel. 
LEA; the common term for a ſithe, 


LEA SAND. See SrRIcE IE. 


Fo LEAD (pronounced leed) ; to carry on W 
gon, &c, as corn and hay. See Wrsr or Ex- 
LAND. 

LEAD BOWLS (the ea long) ; ; milk leads. 

LEAF; the inſide fat of pigs. 


LEAP; a large deep baſket ; 2 chaff baſket. | 


Fo [EATHE to relax ; as a cow when near 

ving 

LEA'T HWAKE ; liche; weak, flexible, baer 
feeble; as a hair, rend, aa oder ee, or an 
an ling rod. 

LEA E HOLD; let go. 

To LEAZE ; to cull, pick out, or ſe rate. by 
hand ; as 5 hve 
among wheat in ſhe viouſly to its being 
thraſhed for ſeed. is 

To LECK-ON ; to add more water, as in brey- 
ing. 


. To LEEAV ; towalk heavily, or with long ſtrides ; ; 


as a perſon walking in water; or a ſouth coun- 
plowman on dry land. ee 
LEEAVLANG ; oblon 
To LEEM ; to furniſh - A ck of a en 
| wheel ith Line alſo to free nuts from their 
uſks.. 


LEEVE ; ne; a word of indifference: 


* A'd 


YORKSHIRE, mm 


e g i fi; g u bee 
7 1795 as ſtay. A Word in common uſe 
LEER; a barn (growing into diſuſe). 3 
LEYLANDS ; lands in a common field, Jaid 
don to graſs; oppoſed to plowlands, or ſuch 
as are kept under tillage. 
To LIB; to geld male lambs and calves (horſes 
and pigs are * gelded). 
To LIE LEY; to lie in graſs; as lands in a com- 
mon field. See LEYLANDS. 
To LIG ; to lie along. They lig together,” 
they ſlee together. . 
| Kar LIGHT ; to reſt, depend, or rely. It is not 
ht on; it is not to be depended upon ; it 
< B oh. ſafe to ſettle or reſt on, . | 
LIN; ſilia europæa, the lime or linden tree. 
LING ; erica; the common name for heath, 
LINTON ; the main N of a + W cottage 
chimney. 
LISK ; the flank of a horſe. 
To LITE : to wait; as, $ Will 1 ma f- 
Will you wait for me? 
 LOADSADDLE; a wooden packfaddle. 
* LOBSTROUS LOUSE ; pj gſellus, the 
wood louſe. 2: Sr 
'LOGGIN ; a truſs of long FF 
 LOOAN, or LOOANIN; a lane. . 
To LOOK ; to weed; or rather to MOTOR. as 
corn, or youn woods. . | 
LOOP; the thimble of a gate or door. 60 
and crukes ; 3 beate n DIRE alſo a . | 
in knitting. | | 
LOP; pulex irritans, the ges. bo 
| 1 a flame, or blaze; ah on of a 
candle 
OWCE (that is, looſe) ; freed from ſervitude. 
LOWND ; loo, ſtill, calm, under ſhelter ; ; oppaſed 


W wary To 


a 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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ro LoWP; to leaßp. 
' LUG; a handle or car of a jog, e. ud, . 
_ croufly, the ear itſelf, 
- LUND; a name of ſtinted common paſtures, in in 


« Þ * 


| the Vale of Tork; and of one or more in the 
Vale of Pickering. 9, Analogous with Ham ? 
Sce nme 8 or Eno- | 


AND, 3 


LU 
. * 
NM 
* F 
. 4 


3 


Mack; fore ſpecies; as, wa mack BY corn, 


or ſtock. 

To MAINSWEAR ; to ſwear falſely ; ; to com- 
mit perjury. 

MAIZ ;-a kind of larke light hay baſker, 

MANG : a maſh of bran, malt, &c. 

MAR; a mere, or ſmall lake. 


MARK. EEN ; the eye of St. Mark, when 0 


apparitions of thoſe, who ſhall die in the enſuing 
year, are ſeen to walk to the church where they 
ſhall be buried : certain IN watching the 
kirk” to know the fate of their fellow pariſhion- 
ers. If the watcher Ly to ſleep, ar the critical 
moment (the ſtroke 
doomed to die, within the year. Theſe things 
are, or lately were, ſtedfaſtly believed. 
MARROWS ; fellows ; ſpoken of oxen, &c. &c, 
MASHELSON ; a mixture of wheat and rye; 
meſlin. 
MAUF; a hrother-in-law, 
MAU KS; maggots. _ 


MAUL; a beetle; as, op * clodding * * 


clotting beetle. 
MAULS ; malug, fe 


MAUM ; mellow, attended with a dere of ay 


nels 


MAUND ; 4 large baſket, wh 


twelye), he himſelf i ls 


> = 2 8 


$f hd 


- of 


„„ i t e 


S 


Ke 
: 
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To MAUNDER, to talk, in a 1 nat 
. tint manner; as a change ing, or as a faucy 
ſervant: to mutter. 

MEADOW ; any ground ut up to be mon; 

In contradiſtinction to paſture. | 

MEALS ; ghd. earth; ſoil. 

MEANS ; | 

MEEA ; : ant - more; 8 wich 
enow ; as, © meea meyn, and mare wark. “ 

 MEEALIN (mid. dial. mailin) ; an oven broom, 
MELL (vulg. meyl) ; a mallet. 2 

MELL-SUPPER, or MEYL-SUPPER 1 a 
485 given to farm work people, at = cole 

rveſt; a harveſt- home. | | 

MENNOT,; us phoxinus, the minnow. - 

MENSE ; . ; creditableneſs. 

MENSEFUL ; mannerly, Was neat, 

MERCURY; arſenic. + 

MET; two. buſhels. 


MET POKE; a narrow corn bag, 6 to contain two 
buſhels, x | 


MEW ; a mow of corn or hay. _ x 
MICKLE (vulg. tong.); much: © Is there mic- 

kle ti' dea?“ Is there much to do? | 
 MIDDEN; a dunghill. 

MIDGE ; culix ulicaris, the {mall grat. 
MILNER ; BE. | 
To MINT; to make a feint ; to aim without. k in- 

tending to hit; alſo to hint, Ciſtantly, at ſome- 
thing deſired. 

MISTEACHED (pron. miſtecht); ſpoiled wh im- 

proper treatment F vicious, as a horſe. 

MITCH (mid. dial.) ; much. 8 
MIT TENS; gloves with only one bag for the | 

fingers. ; 

MOOR-PAWMS ; (that i is, Moor-Palms) ; the 

flowers of eriophorum, the cotton ruſn; after 


— the W in the ſpring, ſtray 1 — | 


„ Pprovinciabtiehs 


1 from their accuſtomed « heaks+ ”—returning| td 


them; when theſe flowers go off: 
MOOTER; toll taken at à mill for gfinding 


To > MOOT-OUT ; to break out into holes; as 
dld clothes, 

MORTAR ; loamy ſoil, Bases up with water, for- 
a merly uſed in building . walls; in contra- 


diſtinction to © lime, * Ime-and-ſand; „or 


cement. 

To MOLiagcoa to mod) ts prend adde. 
hills, &. - 

MOWDHILL: ; tholehill. | 

MOWDIWARP ; taipa Rrkfad, the Hole: : 

MOY ; muggy; alſo demure (perhaps cloſe). 

MOZE ; a moſs; a lake overgrown with mot 
and other aquatics. 

MUCK; dung, manure. - 

"i MUCK, or to MUCK-OUT ; to cleat the 
ftalls of cattle from dung. 

MUCKMIDDEN ; dun Hill, 

OD HIRED ; ſheep of che old large Teefwaret 
MUFEFS; mitts: | 

MUN; muſt : „Aa mun aig ; * muſt 


MUNNOT, or Moanr ;_. muſt not ; OM 


munnot gang; Thou mult not go. | 
I To MURL (v. 4. 95 ; to crumble, as bread; 


N. 
NA FE; nave of à Wheel. 


NAFFHEAD ; blockhead ; ; iickhead 4 with 3 4 
head like a « naff,” 


To NAFFLE z to Wil to act in a filly man- 


„ 

NANTPIE; corvus Nes, the” magpie. r 

NAPPERY 3 5 ware; as glaſs, 
china, e... 


NAT; 
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NAT; a ftraw mattraſs. 
NATTLES; glands, ' or kernels, * te fir t of 
beef, or other butchers meat. 

NEAF; the fiſt. | 

NEAFFUL ; handful, 

NEB; the beak of a bird. 

NEEAH ; ; NO, to a negati 
he not come?“ * neeah. 

+ affirmation WAAx Ah. 
' NEEST; next: neareſt. | | | 
_ To NEST: to ſneeze (the, ancient pronuncias 

tion 
To NESSLE, or Nasrrx; to fidger perhaps 
as unfledged neftlings. 
NIFFY NAFFY ; trifling. See To Narrie. | - 
NITHERED; (the: | ſhort as in withered) ; periſh- 
ing with cold. 
| NOWTFOOT OIL; an oil extracted from che 
feet of cattle. 
NOWT-HERD; cattle- herd, or keeper of cat- 


tle; neat-herd. A corruption of Nalu- 
| herd? * + 


ur 3 «is 


Analogous wal the 


BH 


| O. 

OLD-FARRAND * audfarrand) old- fa- 
ſhioned ; ſpoken of a child, forward i in ke and 
beckward in growth, | | 

OLD MILK ; ſkim milk. | | 

ON ; uſed for of ; as, © nowther on em ul 171 
"nk; neither of them will tell me. 

| ON-STAND ; the rent paid by the outgoing to 
the incoming tenant, for ſuch land as the former 

3 cropped, before his ——_ the 


ORLING; a ſtinted 1 or any ill theiving 
young ſtock. 
OskIN; an on- gang; a quantity, or ſhares of 
common field land, ö N to 
: the 


* 


2 1 


1 PROVINCIAEISsMuS. 
| the fize of the fields, and the number of rift 


ages in the given townſhip, at the time the fields 
were ſet out, or apportioned among the houſes. 


To OVERGE'T (pronounced owerg?s); to overs 


take upon the road. 


_ OWERGAIT ; ſtile lady, er or imperſe& g gap. in in 
a hedge; alſo « 2 * b ee ee a 


brook; ; ET. 

- OWCE; ox. 
OWCEN ; oxen. 
OWER; over; 


 OWERWELT (a word Aifficule to rg nary 4 


ſheep which gets laid upon its backs u ina hollow, 
i faid to be n eee * 


p. 


PACKRAG 1 DAY; ; the PR after Marinmaſ 


the time of changing ſervants. 
PAIT; urſus meles, the badger. 
FALMS (pronounced pawms) N the male catkins 


of fall taprea, the fallow, which are worn in 


the hat (if the ſeaſon permit) on Palm Sunday. 


Palm-creſſes are alſo made, on that day, of the 


twigs of the ſame tree, 
To PAY; to frame or proffer, a5 a learner : «He 
- pans weel. “ 9 
PANKIN; any ſmall earthen j Joe. 
PANNEL ; a ſoft, ſackweb rackbddle; 3 
PARIN G-AND-BURNING; ATE. 6 z d 
-ſhiring ; ſod-burning. _ 
PARING SPADE ; a breaſt plow. 


 PARZLIT O THA; a light execration; curſe 


on thee. (Q. Parz or Pars light on thee DE 
PAUKY ; arch; cunning; artful, 
To PEFF; to cough ſhort and faintly, as 3 
PESSCOD SCALDING a kind of merrymak- 
ing, in ſummer evenings : the treat, green field 
peas, boiled i in the ſhells. | 1 
2 To 


ace 
ms 


3 
ro PET; to indulge; to ſpoil by over. indui- 


gence, 


E PET 3 A child ſpoilt by i improper indulgence. 


PET LAM; a lamb reared by hand; a cadelamb. 
To PICK ; to puſh, or ſhove, with the arms or 
boch: © He picked me down.” 
To PICK UP; to vomit. 

PICKS ; the ſuit of diamonds, in cards 

PIE ; a receptacle for rape ſeed. See Vol. II. p. 38; 
To — to —. to PeP, Nr 

perhaps as 
PIGGIN, A 2 . drinking veſſel; now 
1 
PIGLEAVES; carduus pratenfis ; ; meadow thiſtle. 


PIKE; a ſtacklet, or loadcock, of hay. See 
Vol. II. 


| 134. 

A PILE o GRASS; a blade of graſs. ' 
PISSIBEDS ; the only name for leontodon taraxs 
2 * dandelion; his 
 PLANE-TREE ; acer pſeudo platanus ; * 
PLOOK ; a pimple. * 

To PLUE ; to plow. 

PLUFE; a plow. 
PODDISH ; broth; 43 

POOAC; a F corn bag 
POPPLE . 800 li ; .cockle, 

POST AND PAN Id half-timber buildings 
are ſaid to be poſt-and-p __ 
N — the looſe | bow or handle of a por | 
1 | 
PREACE ; eſtimation : ſuch a perſon. or thing is 
in © great preace,” or highly valued. 
PRICKER ; a brad aw]. " 
N URCHIN 3 crinaceus europæus; 5 


Pn Wh. ſpike hence . 55 
PROD, a goad for driving oxen. See GAP. | 


To PROD ; to poke, 2 WW 7 
. * bs dh * L 
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To PRODDLE ; to poke out, or feel for, or ferch 

_* out, with a long {tick or other inſtrument. | 

PROOD TAILIER (provincial of Pxovp Tar- 

on); the ordinary name of e * 
the goldfinch. _ 

PUBBLE ; plump, full-bodied, as corn. 

PULLS; the ſhells or chaff of rape, and other "Oy 

PULSEY ; a poultice. 

PURE; comfortable, agreeable ; as cc pure warm, 

pore well, We. 

PUREL ; pretty well; in good health; — 4 How 
do you do?“ —“ Purely, thank you.“ | 

PURL; the part of a ſpinning wheel, on which 
the yarn is wound. 


To PUZZ OM; to poiſon, 


5 Ws, 
QUEER; the choir of a church. 


QUICKS ; ?riticum repens; couch- _ See 
 Wautcxs, 


% : R. 

'To RAIT ; to diſſipate the ſap of ables by 
expoſing. them abroad to the weather. Hay is 
ſaid to be raited, when it has been much expo- 
 fdtoan Pe Vas wet and 585 weather. See 
che Art. Flax ; Vol. II. 

— a line or liſt of white down a horſe's 
ace 

RAM; ſmelling or aſling ſtrong; quere, : as the 

RAM alium urfinum ; ramſon. 

RANK ; ſtanding in cloſe order; thick upon the 

3 ground, as corn in the field, or trees in a wood. 

RANNLEBAUK; a wooden bar, or balk, laid 
acroſs the chimney of a cottage, to hang the 
pothooks on. 

r mus rattus, & c. the rat. 


REA PS; 
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4 REAPS; [OF of corn laid along upon the 
ſtubble, by the. reapers, to be gathered into 

_._ ſheaves, by the binder ®. 

RECKLING ; the laſt of the farrow an underling. 

RECKON; Oar hooks, of a particular make. 

REDTAIL ; motacilla phenicurus ; the reditart. 
EEANG'D; diſcoloured in ſtripes ; liſted: 
EEK ; ſmoke a word in common uſe. 

RENK ; tall and athletic 5 ſpoken of youth; 
alſo of young cattle. 

'RESHES  juncus inflexus ; wire tuſh. Sec Szavss. 

 REZZLE; muftela vulgaris; the weezle. 


1 


To RIE; to turn corn in a EYE bringing the 


__ « capes” into an eddy. 

To RIFT ; to eructate; 
Rl; ridge, as of land; alſo n 
RIGGEN; ridge of a roof. 
RIGGEN TREE; a piece of timber laid along 
the ridge of a roof, to ſupport the heads of the 


ſpars: an unneceſſary piece of timber 1 which 
1 old roofs are loaded. 


RIGGIL, or Ris; ridgil. 


To RIGHT (pron. rect); to comb, as the hair 


of the head is combed, or righted ; and a comb, 


merely for this purpoſe, is is called a te reetin 
kecam.“ 


RIMS ; the ſteps or ſtaves of a ladder: 
To RINGE; - whine, as a dog. 
RIN GTAIL ; 3 Falco pygargus ; the hen-harrier. | 
To kIPPLE; z to ſcratch, or tear, lightly ; as with 
a pin, or a thorn: or rather, perhaps; to raiſe up 
and roughen the ſurface, by ſuch accident. 
To ROIL; to play the male romp ; ſpoken of a 
_ > oo playful boy. + 
ROLL] a wreath, placed on the head; under the 


| + Hence, doubtleſs, the terms reaping and reapers of the 
ſoutherti provinces; yet, there; the reaps are now termed 
ſhoves; while in the northern provinces,: the at of reaping 


mn 5 VE 
| ä milking 
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: milking pail fie to keep it ſteady, and p. 


its bearing 


ROOAC, or ROKE , a kind of ſmoke; 2 ſpecies 


of miſt, fog, or ſmall rain, 

ROOP; a hoarſenefs. 8 

ROOTER ; a kind of ruſhing noiſe ; or a 
attack ; as a violent guſt of wind; or a 
ruſhin into company, abruptly, or rudely. 

To RO 
oven. 

ROWEN TREE, ſorbus ancuparia; mountain 

ſorb; improperly mountain aſh. 

To ROW'P; to low as cattle. 

ROWTY; rank ; overgrown, as beans or other 
corn. 

RUD; red ochre ; uſed in giving a temporary 
mark to ſheep. 

RUDSTAKES; ſtakes to which cattle are faſten 
ed in the — 

To RUMMLE (that is, to rumble); to make a. 
low rumbling noiſe, as the bull when he 1 —_— 

| tated or diſpleaſed. 

RUNNEL; a rill. 


; to rake or ſtir about, as aſhes in an | 


a fmapis arvenfis ; wild muſtard ; Char- 


RUSH (of rk or corn); a tuft, knot, diiſter, 
or croud ts : perhaps analagous with 

_ RUSH; a 3 a merrymaking; a rout. 
RUSSELL'D; withered, as an t 


RUSTBURN 5 ononis; reſtharrow. 


8. 


SAAN; ſince, when it follows the time; 25; «Hoo 
« lang ſaan?” © A year ſaan.“ Sec SinSAan. 


* 


SACKLESS ; e ſpoken of a e harm- 


leſs, inoffenſive n 
a Ad SRD, 
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SAD; heavy, applied to brad; deep or dark, 

| jed to color, 

all 3 hog's lard, 

SAL: ſball, 

To SALVE SHEEP , to dreſs them Fab ter end | 


greaſe. 

To SAM; tocurdle milk for cheeſe, &c. «© When 
do you fam ?” When do you ſet your milk or, 
When do you make cheeſe? | 

SAKK ; ſhirt. 

SAUF ; /alix caprea ; fallow. 

SAUFT wet, as land in a rainy ſeaſon, 

SAUL; a kind of moth. 

SCALDERED; chafed, bliſtered, ; or partially 
excoriated, whether by friction, heat, or corro- 
ſion: perhaps, it is diminutive of ſcald (leperous) 
SY applied to the every of the head, in chil- 


SCALDERINGS ; the under-burnt cores of ſtone 
lime ; the ſurfaces of which peeling off, ip ſcales 
or. ſhells, as thoſe of a leperous ſore. 
To SCALE; to ; preps or ſcatter as. manure, 
gravel, or other looſe materials. 
SCOW ; the ſheath of a horſe. 
SCAR; a 1 8 faced with rock. - _ 
To SCRA 70 to ſcratch, with a vail, or other 
ſharp- pointed tool. 
ScR OGS; ſtunted ſhrubs ; as the hazle browzed - 
by cattle. „ 
To SCD; to clean or ſcrape with 2 0 SPITTLE.” 
To SCUG; to hide, | 
In SCUGGERY ; z inſecrecy ; hid, as from credi- 
| ors, 
SCUTTLE; a ſhallow baſket or wicker-bowl ; 
much in uſe, here, in the barn, and in other 3 
partments of huſbandry: the larger ſizes with, 
the ſmaller without, handles. 
SEASONSIDES ; a dry, flow- 2 fy fellow. : 


8 ; 7 
aun 3 fungus fun, fr ruſh. SEED. 
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SFEDGR ASS; cultivated herbage ; graſs raiſed 
from ſeed, in contradiſtinetion from natu 
graſſes. 
SFER; ſure, or aſſure ; as, << Aa wean 't, aa ber 
; wi; 1 won't, Laſſure thee. 8 
SFG, or BULLSEG ; a caſtrate bull. 
SEGGR UMS ; /enecto jacobea ; ragwort. 
SEGS; carices; ſedges. 1 
SEN; ſelf: * Aa'II dea't mi' ſen;“ Ill 40 ix 
| myſelf 8 
To SET ; to ſee, or accompany part of the way. | 
To SET AGAIT; to let looſe a horſe, &c. un- 
intentionally. See Gar. 
SETTER ; a ſeton, or iſſue in cattle. 
SETTERGASS ; helleborus fetidus ; a pech of 
| bear's foot ; uſed in making cc ſerers,” or iſſues 
in cattle, 


3 SEW; a ſow (s0wInG, in like manner, is pro 


nounced, as it is ſtill written, szwI NG). 


SEWER; a large ditch, or water fence, an artl- 


ficial snOoRE. See Vol. I. p. 181. 

To SHACK (that is, to ſhake) ; to ſhed, as corn 
at harveſt, 

| $HACK-FORK (that is, ſhake fort); a wooden 
fork, for ſhaking ſtraw off the barn floor ; 


generally made of a forked ozier ; the tines or 


branches about two feet long, and one foot wide 
at the points. 

Hackl. 
probably ſhackles ; that is, irons for the ſhackles; 
ſhackle irons. 

SHADE ; a ſhed for fuel, we 

SH TAE! handle; as fork- ſhaft” — ec i ſpade- 

t LL 


SHANDY ; a little crack- brained; - ſorfiewhat 


Crazy. 


To SH EAR; to reap, or cut corn, with a fickle, | 


or a reaping hook. 
ToSHED ; to part; as wool, or the Bar. 
SHEEP- 


E QF THE ARM; the wriſt : hence, 


2 UN) 
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SHEEPCADE, or CADE (pron. a acge 
rus reduvius ; the large ſheep louſe. 


SHEEPSALVE. Fel f. for dreſſing 


ſheep with. See Vol. II. p. 2 


SHEEPSTA'RNEL); Aurnus vu — the ſtar- 


ling. 

SHELVINGS; moveable ſide-rails of a waggon 
or cart; put on for a top load, a taken off 
for a body load. 

| SHIBBANDS; ſhoe-ſtrings 

To SHILL; to ſhell; pr: more generally t o 
ſeparate: taking off the ſloughs or ſkins of oats, 
in order to make oatmeal, is called ſhilling them; 
turning a ſmall quantity of milk into curds and 

_ is called ſpilling it; to ſever ſheep is to ſoill | 
em. 


SHOT-ON; rid-of: © He can't git ſhot on't:“ 


he cannot diſpoſe or get rid of it. 


To SHURL; to ſlide, as upon ice. See To 


SLITHER. 


SIDE ; long, deep ; ſpoken of a roof, cloaths, &c. 
To SIDELONG z to fetter, as a preventive from 5 


ſtraying, or breaking paſture ; by chaining a fore 


and a hind foot of che ſame ſide together. See 


. To Hopp. 

SIDEWAVER the purlin „ 

To SIE; to ſtretch; as a rope, gloves; ſe 

SIKE ; ſuch, in its general ſenſe. - x 

SILE (vulg, SAAL); a milk-ſtrainer, pi 

To SILE ;- to ſtrain, as freſh milk from the cow. 

SILE-BRIGS ; milk-ftrajner holder; the checks. 
ladder of Gloceſterſhire, &c, 

SILLS; the ſhafts of a waggon or cart. 

SIN ; fince, when it precedes the time expreſſed ;- 
as, „ haye not ſeen him fin T ueſday. 5 . 
To SIND; Fo. rinſe, or waſh out; as linen or a 

milking 

To SIPE ; to 00zg, or drain out ſlowly, 

SINSAAN z fince, when ſpoken indefinitely, « or 
when the time is underſtood ; as, © I have not 


Z 4 I 
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ſeen him finſaan; “ I have not ſeen hich fince, or 


ſince that time. See Saal and St, 
SrTTINGS; ſtatutes for ſervants. 

To SIZ ; to hiſs; as the gooſe, the ſerpent, &c. 

SKEEL ; a large milking pail ; with two handles, 


formed of two oppoſite ſaves, * * than 


the reſt. 
To SKELLER ; to ſquint. 


To sSKELP; to whip the bottom, with the hand, 


SKEP; a deep, round, coarſe baſket. 


To SKERL ; to ſcream, as a child in crying, or a | 


woman in diſtreſs. 


To SKET L; to lean on one fide : to ſheyl-up,; to. 


throw up the fore-part of a cart, in order to ſnoot 
the load: to ſteyl over; to overturn, = 
SKEYLBEAST ; the partition of cattle ſtalls. 


SKEYLD; party-colored, as geeſe of ducks; 


ſhelled. 


To SKIME (vulg. Aan); to ſquint, 
To SKIMMER; to ſhine, to — 


To SKRAFFLE ; to crawl in 


x cipic 

e. 
| KRUNSHINGS ſcraps, broken knew. 
SLAC; a valley, or ſmall ſhallow _ a dip; 
reſembling the lack of a rope. 
SLAPE; ſlippery ; as ice, or a dirty 
SLEA-WORM; the black 9 
gili:?) from its color bearing ſome le 
to that of the flea, ſloe, = fruit of the — 


thorn. It is not conſidered, e very 


offenſive. 
SLED; a ſledge. 
SLEEAN (that i is, fait); the ſmut of cotn. An 
ear which is ſmutty is called a © ain car.” 
To SLIPE OFF ; to draw off ſuperficially ; as 


in from 928 body, | bark from A cler Ker, Ta 


 SKREED; a border; of narfow flip of land, or | 


ads. tos ws dt tw 
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To SLITHER (5 bor, as in hither); to ſlide, as 


down a rope, a ladder, or the ſide of a hill. See 


To SHURL; 


SLOT ; any broad, Fat wooden bar; itind for | 


2 flower, which is always round. 
SLUDDER, or Sy,vTHtR ; looſe, broken, flip- 
pery, pappy matter ; as curds and whey, looſe 


at; mud, &c. 


SLUSH; mud. 


To SMIT ; to infest (perhaps 6507 Þ in com- 


mon uſe. 
SMITTING; infectious; catching, as a diſcaſe.. 


SMOOT; a hair muce; or any ſmall gap or hole 


in the bottom of a hedge : hence, 
To SMOOT ; to creep under or through, as a hare 
or ſhee through a hedge 


» To SMC TH (lg ts add); to iron waſhed 


linen. 


To SMURK ; to ſmile; to look pleaſantly. 


To SNAPE ; to filence, check, or at leaſt threaten; 


as a barking dog, or a miſchievous child, 

_ SNECK; the latch of a door, or a gate. 
SNEVVER; flender and neat. | 
To SNICKLE, or Sniccrsx ; to ſnare, as hares, 


| SNOCKSNARLS; thread which isovertwiſted, and 
runs into kinks, is ſaid to run up into ſnockſnarls,. 


SNOD; ſmooth, even, ſmug, neat. 


To SNOOAC 1 to imell 1 in a ſnuffing manner, as. 


a hound. 


Sock; the ſhare of a plow (the common . 
SOKE (vulg. fooac); an excluſive privilege, claim- 
ed by a mill, for grinding all the corn which is 


"uſed within the manor or townſhip it ſtands in“. 


* Some trials at law, relative to this ancient privilege, have 
lately taken place; but the millerz have generally been caſt. 
It ſeems to be anderſtocd, however, that an alien millerhas no 
right to aſk, publicly, for corn to be ground, in a pariſh which 
has a corn mill belonging to it. A horn may nevertheleſs be 

ſounded, or a bel hg T 
| 10 
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To SOOQ ; Re e in ſtriking with a hams 


mer or beetle : 


SORT ; many; 42 a ard ſoort,” a great many. 


SOSS ; thump, KIR : ® to fall with a ſofs ;”— 
to fall plump ; whether the weight be live or 
dead: KELK 1s applied more anne to men 
and animals. 

To SO8S8S; to lap, as a dog. 

SOURDOCKE ; rumex acetoſa ; fot: 

To SOWL; to pull about in water; as pn can og 
the waſh-pool, &c. 

SPAY ; the ſlit of a pen. 

To SPAWDER; to injure by 8 the legs too 
far aſunder ; as cattle on a ſlippery road; ap 
plied equally to men and animals. 8 

SPECK ; the heel: piece of a ſnoe. | 

To SPEEAN er dial. to ſpane); to wean, as 
calves or pigs, from the dam. 


To SPEEA (mid. dial. to /pave) ; to ſpay ; as a 


female calf. 
SPEL (vulg. SPEYL) ; 3 a bar; as cc yat ſpey * 


gate bar. 


 ToSPELDER (vulg. to/peylder); to ſpell, as a word. 
SPELK ; a ſplinter, or thin piece of wood. . 


— 


SPENG'D ; pied, as eattle. 

SPICE; dried fruit; as raiſins, currants, bee 

SPILE; the vent peg of a caſk. 

SPIRES; timber ſtands (not common). 

SPITTLE ; a ſpaddle, or little ſpade. 

SPOIL ; the weaver's quill, 

To SPREAD ; to break hay out of ſwath : to ted. 

'To SPRENT ; to ſplaſh or ſmear, with ſmall ſpots. 

SPRIG; a brad. 

SPRING; a young wood raiſed from the ſtools of 
fallen timber-trees. 

SPRUNT ; a ſteep road, ; 

SQUAB; a couch, common in moſt © farm- 
houſes,” | 

STACKBARS; urge hurdle; with which hay | 
ftacks in me : field are generally fenced. 

| 1 S TAGS; 
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8 A8; young horſes. * 
STALL: a doorleſs pew of a ils | 
ALLED ; fatiated with eating. 
To STANG; to ſhoot with pain. 
STANG; a Jong pole *. | 
STARK; ſtiff; tight; not lax : as a ſtark rope z 
ſtark with ſevere exerciſe. 
To STAUP; to lift the feet high, and tread bea. 
_viy, in walking, 
STEATHING; a lath and plaiſter partition, 
To STECK ; to ſhut, as a door or a gate, 
STEG; a gander, _ | 
STEPPED ; ſomewhat beaten, as 2 path, | 
STEPPINGS, or STEPPING STONES large ſtones, 
laced in the ſhallow of a brook ; for foor par 
ers to ſtep over, © DpRYSRHOD.“ 
STEVVON; a loud yoice, 
N (that i is, ſteady) ; the common name of 


* 


STIFE ; x Wy taſted ; as maiz er I Pan 
cake; the latter a food formerly 1 in uſe, 845 

| STOCK; liveſtock. 

STOCK ; the outer rail of a bedftead ; or the front 

| fide of a bed, which is placed againſt a wall. 


STOOK ; ſhuck.; twelve ſheaves of corn, ſet up - 


together, i in the. field, 


'* To bf THE rA. A cuſtom, which few 1 men, I 


hope, will cenſure, has prevailed, in this country, time imme- 


morial, and is ſtill, I find, prevalent, This cuſſom is called 


10 riding the ſtang; and is uſed as a reproof to the man who 


beats his wife; or (when it bappens) to the wife who beats | 


her huſband. 


The ceremony is that of placing a man, or a „ upon 2 
lon pole, borne on men's ſhoulders, and pgrading before the 


houle of the delinquent ; the rider repeating ſome ruſtic verſes, 
applicable to the occaſion, If this be found ineffectual, the 
ceremony is repeated, with ſtronger marks of diſapprobation. 
In flagrant and obſtinate caſes, the door has been aflailed, the 


| offender ſeized, and the puniſhment of the ducking-ſtool added 
to the diſgrace of the ſtang, Some inveteraie c ©, it ſeems, 


. 


have recently yielded to this _— 


- 
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Toop; a poſt; as, * a yat ſtoop,” agate ſt; 
| . " ſtoops and rails, poſts and x oh A 
STONYHARD ; #{uboſpermum ores corn 
romwell. 
To STOOR; to riſe up in clouds, a as ſmoke, duſt, 
fallen lime, &c, 
STORM; a fall of ſhow, 
STO; a ſteer, or young ox. 
STOVEN; a lapting TY from the ſtool of a 
allen tree. 
STOWER; a ſtaff, or Wa ſtick ; a5, « a heck- 
ſtower,” a rack ſtaff. 
To STRAMA'SH : to cruſh, or break i irrepara- 
| bly; to deſtroy. 
STRAND ; a kennel, or occaſional rill, cauſed by 
falling rain; which, when heavy, * makes thc 
e ſtrands run:“ a ſpecies of nok (ſee Val, I, 
page 181.) with which it is not analogous in this 
ſenſe, only, but 1 in that of being applied to the 
parts of the margin of the * which are waſn- 
ed by the tide. 
STREEA ; ftraw, 
STRICKLE; an appendage of the ſithe z the tool 
with which i it is whetted ; made, here, in a pe- 
culiar manner : a ſquare piece of wood, work- 
ed off at one end to a point; the other end forms 
a handle: .the ſurfaces indented with the omg 
of a fickle ; greaſed with hogſlard; and 
dered with ſharp ſand, or powder of a grit-ſtone, 
found in one particular part of the Eaſtern 
Morelands ; from whence it is carried, as far as 
the banks of the Humber, for this uſe 3 under 
the name of “ LEA SAND.' 8 
To STRIP; to draw the oftermilkings of COWS. 
STRIPPINGS; aftermilkings ; ſtrokings. 
STRUM; the hoſe uſed in breving &c. to keep 


the tap free. 
STRUNT ; 3 
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STRUNT ; the dock of a horſe, independent of 
the hair; alſo the tail of ſlaughtered cattle or 
ſheep, when the ſkin is taken off | 
To STUB ; to grub up ſtumps of trees and ſhrubs. | 

STUNT ; ſtubborn; not — to be bent; as, a 
« ſtunt child,” a ſtubborn child; a * ſtunt 
ſtick,” a thick ſhort ſtick. | 

STUPID ; obſtinate (the common epithet). 

To STURKEN; to ſtiffen, as ck gon; 
STURKS,; yearling cattle. | 

STT & ladder (the common term) * 

SUD ; ſhould. 

SUMMER COLT; when the air is om 40 4 
calm hot day to undulate, near the ſurface of 
the ground, and appear to riſe, as from hot 
embers, the phenomenon is expreſſed by Ryings 


« the ſummer colt rides.” 

To SUMMER-EAT ; to uſe as 

To SUNDER; to air; toe to che fun and 
wind ; as hay which has been cocked, but which, 
being {till under dry, is reſpread abroad. 

SWAD; a pod; eſpecially of peas which have 
been boiled in the ſhell. . 

SWAIMISH ; baſhful, in the general ſenſe. 

SWANG ; any low-lyin ying, long, graſſy place, 
covered, or lable to be covered, with water. 

SWAPE z a long pole, turning on a fulcrum ; 
uſed in raiſing water out of a ſhallow well. 

To SWARM ; to climb the naked ſtem of a tree, 
with the arms and knees only. 

SWARTH ; ſward ; whether. of graſs land, or of 
bacon. Hence; probably, ſwarthy. © 

To SWASH, or SwasH-OVER; to ſpill by 
waves; as milk or water, agitated in 2 all. .. 


b 
* ST1LE is probably the diminutive of this term: the flile 11 
af this diſtriet is uſually formed of two ſhort ladders, meeting | 5 | it | 
| u the top of the fence z where they croſs each other, in the 11 
daltier manner; the upper ends (without ſteps)” ſery g as | 1 


10 
| i WEI 
. SWATCH « | ö | | 
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SWATCH; a pattern, or ſmall ſpecimen of cloth, 
cut off the end of the piece; alſo a dyer's tally, 
To SWAT TER, to ſpill or throw about water, 
as geeſe and ducks do, in drinking, and feeding, 
To: SWA (pronounced me)); to ride upon 
plank or pole, moving on a acrum (as children 
are wont). Perhaps the 18 etemplification of 
the eſtabliſhed verb. 
SWEAL ; to waſte away, as a candle blown upon 
by the wind. 
SWEEATH ; ; a ſwath of mown graſs. 
SWEEATH-BAUK ; the ridge of ſtubble, or 
ſhort graſs, which is left between two ſwath- 
. widths, in mow! 
SWEET-MART 1 muſtela martes 3 the marten. 
See FouL-MaART. 
SwWòIDDEN; to ſinge, or burn off, as heath, &c. 
To SWIDGE ; to ſmart violently ; as a burn, or 
recent wound. 1 pL 
S WILL a ſort of ſhallow tub. 
SWILLINGS ; hogwaſh. 
SWILL TUB ; hog tub. 
| apts * THISTLE fonchus dlertceus; ſow 
iſtle 
To SWINGLE ; to rough-dreſs 8 
SWINGLETREE; ſplinterbar; whippin. 
SYKE; a rill or ſmall brook more particularly, 
1 believe, i in a low boggy nd. 


T: | 
To TAAL;}; to ſettle, or be reconciled to a ſitui 
tion; as a ſervant to a place; 1 to @ © heaiy 
&c. 
TAISTREL; a raſcal 
TAWS ; marbles; the only name. 
TEA; to: as, pud ſum mare : put f 
more to it. 


„„ 


| THAAV 


/YORESHIRE . 
TEA; too; a3, © A II gang tea; ru go; lke- 


_ wiſe. 


TEAM; an ox chain, paſſing hom yoke to yoke. 
To TEAM; to pouts..a as water: alſo. to dad, 


as hay or corn. 
TEAM ; ; empty; 


0 5 team wagon,” 


TEAP; tup; a ram. 
.T EATHY ; Nevin: as children when cutting 


the teeth. 
To TED. See To "tc 


TEEAT; - the head in diſhabille ; the hair in mats, 


or COTTERS. 
TEL 11 : to paw, and ſprawl, with the arms 


83. 
TEMCE ; a coarſe hair ſieve, for ſeparating the 
inferior flour from the bran. 
To TENG; to ſting ; as the bee, or the adder. 
TENG'D; a diſeaſe in cattle ;- conceived to be 
' occaſioned , by a ſmall red ſpider ſtinging the 
fauces, or root of the tongue. The animal 
voids ſaliva, ſwells, and preſently dies. An egg, 


broken upon the part, is conſidered as a remeey ; 
if applied in time. 


TO TENT); to tend, as ſheep or other ſtock. 


To TENT ; to ſcare or frighten ; z as, to tent 
the birds” from corn. 


To TEW ; to work as mortar, &c. alſo to agitate 


and fatigue, by violent exerciſe. 
TEYLPEYAT „ or TELPIE; a telltale; (per- 


| haps as the pie, or magpie) one who divulges 
ſecrets; ſpoken chiefly of children. 


z a e, A LAY without the 
bowl. | 


THACK:; thatch. | 

THARF * ſlowly ; e 3 23, ce the 
rain comes tharfly. R IDE 

To THEAK ; to — 

- | THEAKER 3 
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THEAKER ; thatcher.- 

THEET'; cloſe ; tight; ele to Kok 

THOU 3 his pronoun is {till much in uſe. Far- 
mers in general © thou” their ſervants; the in- 
ferior claſs (and the lower claſs of men in . 
frequently their wives, and always cheir 


and the children as invariably © thou” each other. 


Superiors in general © thou” their 2 
while inferiors “ you” their . 


and intimates of the adi claſs generall now” 


one another. Theſe diſtinctions are 
the cauſe of aukwardnefs : to © you” a man Gy 


be making too familiar with him; while to 


ce thou” him might offend him. 

To THREAP ; to aſſert, poſitively t0 force 
down an argument. | 

THREAVE, twelve loggtus“ of ſtraw, 

THREEFOLD ; menyantbes trifoliata; bogbean. 
THRONG (vulg. thrang); buſily employed; 

e deſperate thrang,” very buſy. 

THROW, or THRAW; a turner's lathe; 

To THRUM; to pur, as a cat. 

TIFFANY ; a fine gauze fieve, for e 
fine flour. 

To TIF T; to adjuſt, or dreſs up. 

TIPE; a trap or device for catching rabbits. see 
Vol. II. p. 257. Alſo for taking mice, rats, or 
other vermin. The general principle is. that of 
a balance, with one end ſomewhat heavier than 
the other. The heavier end reſts horisontally on 
{ome ſupport: the lighter is furniſhed with a 
dait ; which being approached, the weight of 
the animal overcomes the counter weight of the 


balance, and drops into a pit, or a veſſel of waters | 


laced below to receive it. 


T PT; the brim of a cap, or honnet. 


ITIT, or Tourir; moſes as vos the . 


TIT TIER; 


— dS a 


3 1 x wed nll td 


did a 


TIT TER ; ſooner rather: I would titter go 
than ſtay.” —* I was there titter than you.” 

TIV ; to: “ gang tiv em; go to them. 

TOFFER; old eee or houſehold goods. 

TOIT ; a miff, huff, or ſlight reſentment.  - 

TOITY ; unſteady i in temper, flighty. See Horr : 
hence, perhaps, boity-toity. 

 TONG WHALED; ſeverely ſeolded. See 
To WraLz. i 

To TOWP; to heel: to Towe-ovex ; to topjile. } 

T RAMPERS ; ſtrollers; whether beggars, or 
pedlers. 

TROD; a track, or foot path; the preterite of 


the verb to tread, as road (rode) is that of the 
verb to ride. 


To TROLL; to roll; as a ſtone, &c. down a 


dope. 8 82 A 
 TROLLOWERANCE ; "the tectotum. 1 


F434 > 


190 (che v long); rige waxlius; 4. | 


| wing. 
To TUM ; to.card wool, ro 5 to prepare i 
for the figer cards. j ughly 


To TWATTLE; to pats to make much of; as : 
hotſes, cows, dogs. 


TWEEA.; two, in its 
TWILL ; a quill 


TWILT ; a il, or bed cover 3 
TWITCHBELL ; ads ata, the ear- 


WT ER, thread which | is unevenly ſpun, i is 
aid to be in twitters,- = hs | 
Tag It 2 4 « 1 oh 585 5 | p 5 | N -, 


VARRA; very: - var fun f. very fine. — | 
VOIDER 3a kind of pe en baſket, 5 


Von, II. Aa | Ge T0 
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To UNBETHINK ; 3 to recollect: loben ht 


myſelf on't, I recollected it. 


The UNDERDRAWING; the ceiling . | 


UNKARD; ſtrange z as an epd place. 


fetvant is unkard e on his firſt th Lech 


ſervitude. 
UVVER ; upper ; as the uvver lip. 


 UZZLE, or Black Uzzis; dle morale; the 


HOES. 


£ £324 <4 4.4 ; 
7 > : R 
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WAD:; would: 
To WAFF ; - to back; as a cur. 


WIN; a large ox cart, with an op body oY 
* e in 
carrying corn and hay. A hundred years ago, 


furniſhed with © ſhelyings 


perhaps, there was not-a farmer's waocon in 


the country: fifty years ago, warns were, I be- 
| lieve, pretty common: now, there ie "nOG, per- 


haps, one left. 


WAINHOUSE ;- waggon houſes Ku retain the 


ancient name. 


WAKE; a company of neighbours, fitting vp all 
night, with che TER cuſtom which i 


prevalent. ee 
WALKER; a fuller. 4 PI ] 1715 
WALK MILL; a iſ mill 9 8 
WALLANEERING; an ex reſſion of pity.. 
WALSH); infipid ; wanting falt, or ſome o 
ſeaſoning : oppoſed to reliſhing. 
WAN ; unſtable; nox0 be depended apon; 


— ſ— a wankle ſeat, ce. 


| WAR. « or Wann works. 
WARBLES ; 


TORK SHIN E. ; 5s 


WARBLES ; maggots in the backs of cattle, 
To WARE; to lay out; as money at a market. 
To WARK ; to ache: hence, © head- wark”— 
« teath-wark ;“ head-ache—tooth-ache. 
WARK ; work, in its general ſenſe. But what i 
noticeable, the verb to work, and the ſubſtantive 
worker, take the eſtabliſhed pronunciation. 
WARK-DAY (pron. warday) ; week- 2 — ; 
contradiſtinction to Sanday': © __— Why | : 
day. I» : ; 
WA RIDGE; W ine uu börb. EY . 
WATH; 2 | 
5 rods laid on a — 2. 
WA 5 young nnn. a in a 
fallen wood. a 
To WAW (the w articulate); to mer n U e. ; | 
To WAWL;} to cry audibly, but not loudly. ==: 
WAZISTHEART; z An expreſſion of condolence. 14 
WEAD ; very angry; mad, in the figurative ſenſe. | #1 
WEAKY ; ju z Juicy ; © to © nagr.” 
WEANT (vulg. dial.) ; — will nor. 
WEDGED; poken of a cow's udder hard; 1 
ſurch to a degree of diſeaſe. 
WE G (that is, a wearing) 3 a pulmonary / 
conſumption. 
To beWEEA ;to be ſorry: „em wee for him." 
e | 
wey ce as A | 1 
— ys. a — or * ſpe | = —_ | 
WETSHOD 3 with * in the ſhoes: * are 
you not wetſhod ? have not your ſhoes taken 
in water? is a common expreſſion. _ 
WEYEY (a y 3 Yes, yes ; reiterated 
a crhaps a contraction contraction of Wran and 


To WHALE 3's beat le with a or 
pliant ſtick. - eh whip 
1 A2 2 ET ' WHEAN; 
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WHE AN; a ſtrumpet · 

WHEE ANC; a a thong af leather.” 

WHEEANGS, or a pair of PEER e 
an old-faſhioned erer, of a moſt ſimple 


ion. 


ce 
WHENT ; great; excraordinary : * whent deed,” 


WHERRY 3 2 ; liquor made from the pulp of crabs, 
after the verjuice is 3 generally called 
CRAB-WHERRY, , 

To WHEWT; amines, or unſkilfuly 
— og, aver quick. 

WHICKS; quicks; triticun repens;. couchgrak 

WHIE. ; * heifer;” OT * COW." 

 WHIG; acidulated whey ; ſometimes mixed with 
butter milk ; and with ſweet herbs, to give it 
— a forezerly, Es the TIE ſummer 

ve 

WHILK ; w which; as, © cc whilk ae have 2*— 
not uſed in the relative ſenſe. :Sce Ar. 

WHIMLY ; ſoſtly; ſilently, or with ere noiſe 

WHINS ; ulex aug; fürs. 

WHISHT ! huſh! ſilenee! 

WHISHT : ſilent ; applied aber & to a a compan 

or to a machine, &c. 

 WHITE-NEBB'D CROW. $'x corvus us frogilegs; 
the rox. 

To WHITE; to cut or ſhape wood, With u knife 

_ WHITE WITCHEs; ſuperior beings in human 

ſhape, who tomy beg this quarter of the 
— with power (and will, when properly 
applied to) of counteracting the wicked inten- 
— of the magic art. They are ſtill ſaid to in- 
habit the more ne Parts . er Wir or 
EncLand ; which ſe. * | 
WHITTLE ; a pocket knife. 


WHO OR (mid. dial. Wasa) ; PIT ac 
is probably the Saxon pronunciation: 3 the for- 


WID Dy. 


mer, perhaps, i is of Britiſh origin, 


1Y ORKSHI RE! 


WIDDY ;" a With, or withy.: 8 a | 
: WIKE; F 
e WIKES; temporary marks; as boughs Gch 
divide ſwaths to be mown; in the common ings ; 


. alſo boughs, ſet on haycocks, for 2 n Ke. | 


WILF; - /alix alba; the willow. © $69 
WINDER ; window. 7 0 

To WINDER ; to clean 3 a wy 

bye rig AW S; ee, criſtatus ; creſted 

ogſtail. 

WINDYBAGS}; a talking, rattling; a fellow. 
WINNOT (mid. dial.); will not. Da 
WIZZENED; withered ; ſhrivelled. 


WOONKERS ; an intetjection of ſurprize. 
WOTCHAT; — 
To WRAX f to ſtretch the bod 
To AX; to retch the in 3 or 
as cattle do when they riſe. l n 
WUMMLE; an auger. 
To WUN; to live, or abide; ce « he + wuns at 
ſuch a place” (nearly obſolete), 


thing required to be done : © Go and tell John I 


or to yes I will; or yes, ſimply, ſpoken with a 
""n of indifference, See Werkr. HEY, 


> 


ra, one, wich the ſubſtantive expreſſed; as, 
-man ;” © yaa horſe.” ] | 
| YA K; Ak: yackrans, acorns. + 


give me one, 
or- race; das once. ok 
YAT:; 3 a gate, e ; 
A; LEI Az3 _ YAT> 


WOODWESH ; genifta tinforia ; dyer's Toy 


wYan. a word of willing aſſent, to ſome- 
want him,” «© Wyah ;” equivalent to very well; 


YAN ; one, with the ſubſtantive underſtand * 
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 YATHOUSE ; a high eee through 
a building. #43} 


7 ² 6 opp ae ok 
YERNIN , cheeſe renne. 
YERNUTS ; 6unium eie, earth 


__ YETHERS; edders. 


YETLING; an iron pan. . 

YEWER ; che udder of d ebe, S. 

TESTER NICHT (pronounced aueh, v 

night; analogous with SORE i 
YOON 'oven. | 

To YOWL, or Yoou 4 to how] 28.8. dog. 

YUL-CLOG; a large log, laid behind: the fire, 
on Chriſtmas- eve; about which, ee 
ceremony was obſervet. 
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Meg e e Auctions of Timber, Re- | 
ment, ii. 141. Hig 
Hedges, i. 207. 1 
Age of Felling I imber, i. 265. 3 
Ane 11 e * 1 B. oY | A1 
i. 239. 5 4 
—. its | Hiſtory * BARK, Method of Peeling | "dl 
| the Vale; i. 298. and Drying, i. 227. | 11 
Alien Claim of Common —, Remarks on, i. 229. | | AI 
Land, an inſtance of, 1.88. Barley and Oats, Remarks NY 
Allum, a Production of _s ; on Harveſting, i i. 357. ; | 9 
Morelands, ii. 266. Section of, ii. 15, 18 
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vith that of Norſolk, i. 125. 
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Approbation, Quantity of, Barometer, its real Preten- 
| N an Inclofure, ſions, i. 367 

1.96. Ang Barrel 
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Barrel Churn aeeibd, | . 
ii. 20; 5 : Op * 
Beaſts of Laber, Sefion of, 7 7 7 

i. 245+ . „%% Fools io 
— ontheWolds, CABBAGES compare with 

Ut, 245+ · Potatoes and Turneps, 
Beech recommended to the n. 66. 

Wold Planters, ii. 24. Calves, Rearing, i- 187. 
Beef, its paſt and Net — on Caſtrating,ii. 189. 
| Conſumption, i in the Vale, —--, Fatting, ii, 201. 

ii. 198. a Madneſs, Inſtances 
Bees, Section of, ji. 22 » 1. 344+ 
— cheir Moray in Carriage of Timber, i. 230. 
17982, ii. 30. | Caſtrating Calves, Method 
Biſhop's Leaſe, i. 21. of; ii. 189. 8 : 
Bleaching Greens of Picker- Catalogue of Corn Weeds, 
ing, an Incident reſpeci- a 1. %% „ 
ing, i 129. © * of LowlandPlants, | 


Bottoming Dung Yards, ü. j. 103, 


i. 368. — ot Upper Grafs- 
Brackets of Gables, i. 129. land Plants, ii. 110. 
Bricks, as a Materialof Build- | - of hr Plants, 

ing. Rien, 8 TY 714. — ä 
Brotherton Lime Kilos, N of - . Mactlend - 

i. 324. 5 Plants, ii. 268. Hi | 


— Materials, 98. | 
of the Vale, i. 98. 
| -- ontheWolds,ii.241, _ — ii. 12. bo 15 
Bull Show of Eaſt Yorkſhire, „ü. 1 | 
. — Remarks. on their | 

Burning Lime, i. 317. Scarcity, ii. 198. 
Burying Hedge Plants, In- Coney e-. 

ſtances of, 1. 2-3. i. 101. ä 
Butter . | of W 5 0 Caltle h 
HB, 2. "2? _ analyſed, i. 10g 
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Chamber Barn, an Inſtance 
of, 1 1. 119. | 
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Chamber Barn Floors, Re- Capped Temire, i 10% 
marks on, 1. 19. Corn Weeds, enge - 36 
CharaQeriſtics bf Farms, i. 31. 
: .Country Banks, Remarks 
Cie antics Matiaghment, i. 3/0. 

8 agg 13 divided: into Dick. 
ce e i. g. tits, e > os 
Ciſterns for Rain Water de- ——— conſidered as a Sub- | 

ſcribed, i i, A ject: of Survey, 1.7 29 
Cleveland, i enges, 1.4 Courſe of Poor in the 


| — Dirt of. ii. 262. 2 Vale, 8-29 3 N 7 
Climature of the Vale, i. 12. „ Kema 
— — of the * n, . 256. © 6 88 

i 2 36. We | Wakds,..i. N on the 
—— the 1ds 3 9: ii. 244 — 
pro e, ü. Ay LIE "Covenants in the Vale, i. 34; 


Morelands, ii. Phe , Dimenfionsof, ii, 196. 
Clover, Remarks on, as a nb 4 2 Hedgewood, - 
Matrice of Wheat, ii.79. - 1. 19 
Commiſſioners of Iacloſure, Cultivated Herbage, Seftion 
Remarks on, 8 of, ii. 78. TY 
Common Fields, the Ar- propoſed 
rangement of, in the Vale, © forthe} Morelands . 
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— Houſes, their 1 3A? | 
Intereſt in Commons, i. 4. 3 

n Sites, their D. 0 0 4 
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Commons, Origin of, i. 54. DAIRY, Seftion of; e 

Conſidence or Leaſes necef- | Deal, ava eee 
fary, i. 2 +. | ing. i. 1%%/% c[Q d 

Copings of Ridges, i 1. 128. Defending young Naben 

. — 1 1. 129. i. 204. 

— —— Method Denizen Ri hts of Common. 
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| Dimenſions of x Vale On, | 
Us 177. 


. Vile Cow, | 


ef a Fat Cow, 
Eaſt Yorkſhire. and. its Di. 


it. 184. 


i St Re- 
werks on, N. U. 197: | 


Diſpoſal of Timber, i. 226. 
Diſtricts of the County, i. r. - 


Dockg deſtroyed by Swine, | 


dt by Mowing, ii. 1 
Dogs, as a Species of Ve. 


min, i. 34% i 
— Cohrenive to Sheep, 
1 345. 1 
e propoſed, 


1. 346. 


Dormant Lands, their Right ; 


of Commonage, i 1. 61. 
Draining Marſhes, Remarks | 
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